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DEMOCRACY AND REACTION' 


I 


WRITERS on democracy are legion. Of this great host of its critics 
in every tongue, England, the first nursery of modern democracy, 
contributes, I think, the fewest. In our own generation Mill stands 
at the head of them. His treatise on ‘ Representative Government’ 
argued the case against the good despot, while his little books on 
Liberty (1859) and the Suljection of Women (1869) carried the 
argument for emancipation to its extreme point. Intellectual reaction 
at once set in with Fitzjames Stephen’s strenuous polemic against 
Mill’s doctrine in his book on Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 
It was continued in a cooler vein by Bagehot’s shrewd humour and 
the subtlety of W. R. Greg. Maine next threw a frigid douche upon 
popular government, but he was too much of a bureaucrat alike by 
temperament and training, and the field of his observation of 
democracy was far too narrow, for his four essays on popular govern- 
ment to do anything like justice to their writer’s powerful and 

' Democracy and Reaction. By L. T. Hobhouse. (London: Fisher Unwin, 1904. 
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capacious mind. Lecky’s volumes on Democracy and Liberty have 
not generally been counted among that distinguished man’s success- 
ful performances, and they will hardly rank above high-class pamph- 
leteering. T. H. Green, the potent and stimulating Balliol tutor, 
a quarter of a century ago, rejected most of Mill’s philosophy, yet he 
is justly described as Mill’s ‘true successor in the line of political 
thinkers.’ The list might be extended, but it is not a long one. 
The steadiness of our institutions in their working accounts for the 
comparatively scanty speculative talk about them—comparatively 
with France, for instance. 

Critics of democracy naturally approach it from many different 
directions, varying with the incidents and requirements of the time. 
They test it by its bearings, often almost accidental, upon some 
ruling social controversy or achievement of the hour; war, taxa- 
tion, the rights of property, our duties to the poor, the rights of 
clerical congregations, or whatever else may show the good or evil of 
popular supremacy and its machinery. In fact, discussion about 
democracy is apt to be idle, unfraitfal, and certainly tiresome, unless 
it is connected with some live contemporary issue. Anybody can 
see how irresistible an impulse was given to political thinking of all 
kinds by the Boer war, of which not long ago people heard so much, 
and of which they now appear to wish to hear so little. This con- 
flict, far more momentous in its secret issues than the rough hurry 
of the day allows most people to perceive, exhibited English 
democracy in so unexpected a light, raised so many questions both 
of politics and ethics, that it is no wonder if a large library shelf is 
crowded with printed reflections on Christianity and war, Christi- 
anity and patriotism, Machiavellism and morality, the psychology 
of jingoism, the empire and the nation, and all the rest of this 
literature of ferment. The little volume on which I now take 
leave to offer a few observations is one of the best products, as it is 
one of the most suggestive.’ 

Is it, asks the author, that ‘the democratic State, the special 
creation of the modern world, and the pivot of the humanitarian 
movement, has itself become an obstruction to progress? Does 
popular government necessarily entail a blunting of moral sensibility, 
a cheapening of national ideals, a wider scope for canting rhetoric 
and poor sophistry, as a cover for the realities of brutal wealth? 
Have the ideals of the reforming era lost their efficacy, and is it clear 
that its watchwords cease to move?’ To put Mr. Hobhouse’s ques- 
tions rather differently, is it not true that even the old idols of theatre 
and market-place have fallen from their pedestals ; that an epidemic 
of unbelief has run through our Western world—unbelief in institu- 


? Mr. J. A. Hobson's Imperialism (1902) is another elaborate and well-compacted 
study, full of diligently collected material and coherent argument. He anticipates 
some of the ground now taken in Democracy and Reaction, and puts his case with 
both breadth and precision. 
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tions, in principles, churches, parliaments, books, divinities, worst of 
all and at the root of all, in man himself? Such epidemics are 
familiar in the annals of mankind; they are part of the terrible 
manichwism of human history, the everlasting struggle between the 
principles of good and evil; they make us think of Luther’s com- 
parison of our race to the drunken man on horseback—you no sooner 
prop him on one side than he sways heavily to the other. What is 
the share of democracy in bringing the rider to this precarious 
and unedifying case ? 

Mr. Hobhouse does not refer to Mill’s memorable chapter on 
true and false democracy,* though we may be sure that he is well 
acquainted with it. Advocating one scheme or another for the 
representation of minorities in Parliament, Mill set out some of the 
difficulties of democracy, as we in England know democracy. The 
natural tendency of representative government, he said, as of modern 
civilisation generally, is towards collective mediocrity. This is a 
pregnant sentence: does time confirm it? Without arrogance ! 
may perhaps assume that the Frenchman or the American would 
join the Englishman, and, comparing to-day with glowing epochs of 
illumination in the past, would admit that, outside of natural science 
and the material arts, our lamp just now burns low. Mill gives his 
reason for this somewhat depressing anticipation. Human improve- 
ment, he says, is a product of many factors, and no form of power 
includes them all. The condition of progress in a community is the 
existence of a conflict between the strongest power in it and some 
rival power ; between spiritual and temporal ; or military and indus- 
trial; or king and subjects ; or orthodoxy and reformation. When 
victory puts an end to the strife, without another conflict succeeding, 
stagnation follows. The ascendency of numbers is ‘less unjust and, 
on the whole, less mischievous than many others, but the very same 
kind of dangers attends it, and even more certainly. For,’ continues 
Mill, ‘when the government is in the hands of One or a Few, the 
Many are always existent as a rival power, that may not be strong 
enough even to control the other, but whose opinion and sentiment 
are a moral, and even a social, support to all who, either from con- 
viction or contrariety of interest, are opposed to any of the tendencies 
of the ruling authority. When the democracy is supreme, there is 
no One or Few strong enough for dissentient opinion and injured or 
menaced interests to lean upon.’ 

Schemes such as Mill favoured for protecting minorities in those 
systems of representative government which, like most modern 
writers, except M. Pobedonosteff, he counted one of the supreme 
human inventions, have not as yet attracted much support. But 
communities so unlike as Belgium and Australia are cases where 
deadlock among balanced forces may draw attention in Mill’s direction. 

* Representative Government, chap. vii. 
cce2 
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Here it is enough to note that a writer whose plea for liberty 
contributed so powerful an impulse to democracy as it was accepted 
in England a generation back, never taught us that democracy was 
the only guarantee we needed for steady and unbroken progress. He 
knew too much history. 


II 


Whatever else democracy may be, it means in our modern age 
government by public opinion—the public opinion of a majority 
armed with a political or social supremacy by the electoral vote, 
from whatever social classes and strata that majority may be made 
up. Up to 1832, as all the books truly tell us, political power in 
England belonged to the territorial aristocracy, not insensible to 
public opinion outside in framing or administering laws, but still 
exercising decisive influence on its own account. In 1832 the 
currents became too strong for the old channels; opinion in the 
middle class became the guide, though patricians and landed men 
long kept Cabinets to themselves, to say nothing of their monopoly 
of the benches at quarter sessions and the posts in army, navy, and 
diplomacy ; they maintained the corn law for fourteen years; they 
had their own way in foreign policy, in spite of the Manchester 
men—the best representatives that the middle class has ever had. 
Finally, everybody knows how in 1867 and 1885 our Demos, though 
not yet quite full grown to the stature of universal suffrage, was 
installed upon his throne, like his kinsman Demos in America, 
France, Germany. The effect has been indeed a surprise to those 
who made sure that, if you only gave the workman votes and 
secured a sufficiently cheap press, England might be trusted to beat 
her swords into ploughshares and her spears into pruning-hooks. 
Reformers overlooked the truth set out by Tocqueville when he 
said, ‘ Nations are like men; they are still prouder of what flatters 
their passions, than of what serves their interests.’ The idea of 
empire intervened, partly because the circumstances of empire 
changed. 

Between 1885 and 1900 Great Britain added between three and 
four million square miles and a population little short of sixty millions 
to her imperial dominion ; and the expenditure on the two war services 
has risen since 1875 from twenty-four to over seventy millions of 
pounds. It is not, however, on this well-worn and irresponsive string 
that Mr. Hobhouse seeks to harp. The change in national temper, 
or the emergence of unexpected forces and drifts in public opinion— 
that is what he tries to probe. Everybody who is capable of taking 
an interest in the deeper and more general aspect of our national 
affairs will be glad, first, that such a discussion has been raised (and 
it was in fact inevitable, unless the English faculty of political 
reflection had come to a full stop) ; next, that a deliberately reasoned 
contribution to it comes from a writer who has proved himself in 
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other fields of thought‘ so acute, competent, and well prepared and 
vigorous as Mr. Hobhouse. 

His description of the sources and processes by which public 
opinion in our time is formed is not lacking in trenchancy, and it 
might give a pleasure, certainly not intended by its author, to the 
cynical persons, either at home here or across the Channel, who 
regard popular government as elaborate dupery, were it not for the 
author’s fervid perception and enforcement of the prime truth that 
under every political or social question lies the moral question. 


The very figure of John Bull as the typical Englishman seems out of date 
and inapplicable as an expression for the average Briton of the present day. 
The easy-going, stout, well-meaning, rather dull old gentleman, a little proud if 
the truth be told of his very dulness, and apt to conceive of it as an incident 
in that fundamental honesty which distinguished him from his sharp-witted 
neighbours, the well-nourished territorial magnate, slow-going, hard to move, 
but implacable when once stirred, narrow perhaps, but fundamentally just and 
honourable in all his dealings, is no fit representative of the average public 
opinion of our day. For that, we have ourselves coined a new abstraction: 
‘the man-in-the-street,’ or ‘the man-on-the-top-of-a-bus,’ is now the typical 
representative of public opinion, and the man-in-the-street means the man who 
is hurrying from his home to his office or toa place of amusement. He has 
just got the last news-shect from his neighbour; he has not waited to test or 
sift it; he may have heard three contradictory reports, or seen two lying posters 
on his way up the street, but he has an expression of opinion ready on his lips, 
which is none the less confident because all the grounds on which it is founded 
may be swept away by the next report that he hears. The man-in-the-street is 
the man in a hurry; the man who has not time to think, and will not take the 
trouble to do so if he has the time. He is the faithful reflex of the popular 
sheet and the shouting newsboy. . . . The man-in-the-street is familiar with 
everything. Nothing is new to him; it is his business not to be surprised. He 
knows already all about any appeal that you can make to the better side of him, 
and he has long ago chopped it up in his mill of small talk and catch phrases 
and reduced it to such a meaningless patter that the words which must be used 
have acquired trivial and lowering associations. 


All this is vigorous satire, and it is true. Still, to check a 
despondent fit, let us remember Sir Robert Peel's words a dozen 
years before the first Reform Bill: ‘The tone of England—of that 
great compound of folly, weakness, prejudice, wrong feeling, right 
feeling, obstinacy, and newspaper paragraphs, which is called public 
opinion.’*® If this was a true story in 1820, are we so much lower 
to-day ? And before being too sharp upon our democracy to-day, let 
us not forget, for instance, Burke’s complaint of the Demos of his 
day : ‘It is but too true,’ he cries, ‘that there are many whose whole 
scheme of freedom is made up of pride, perverseness, and insolence, 
They feel themselves in a state of thraldom ; they imagine that their 
souls are cooped and cabined in, unless they have some man, or some 
body of men, dependent on their mercy. The desire of having some- 
one below them descends to those who are the very lowest of all ; 
and a Protestant cobbler, debased by his poverty, but exalted by his 


* E.g. Mind in Evolution (1901). * Croker Papers, i. 170. 
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share of the ruling Church, feels a pride in knowing it is by his 
generosity alone that the peer, whose footman’s instep he measures, 
is able to keep his chaplain from a gaol. This disposition is the true 
source of the passion in which many men in very humble life have 
taken tothe American war. Our subjects in America ; owr Colonies ; 
our dependents. This lust of party power is the liberty they hunger 
and thirst for ; and this Siren song of ambition has charmed ears that 
we would have thought were never organised to that kind of music.’ 

Let us at once say that Mr. Hobhouse is as far removed as 
possible from the temper of the mere croaker, the frondeur, the 
mauvais couchewr, or—to use the ugliest term in all political slang— 
the mugwump. No dilettante, his mind throws itself into energetic 
contact with circumstances. He faces the unwelcome facts of his 
time without any of the weak spirit of disenchantment, and with a 
manful determination that, though the world has not in recent years 
gone his way, the battle is by no means over. The whole strain of 
his argument is positive and constructive, and though he has the 
high merit of being an idealist, he has long been a close, exact, and 
direct observer of working politics from day today. Just as for the 
purposes of mental philosophy he investigated with scientific rigour 
the ways of the animals at the public gardens in Manchester, so in 
politics he rigorously attends to his details, while we are sensible all 
the time of the pulse of a strong humanity, and of that warm faith 
in social progress which is, in other words, faith in men, hope for 
men, and charity for men. 

An accomplished Frenchman, now dead, one of the ten thousand 
critics of democracy, illustrates by a story of his friend Bersot his 
conviction that human nature will remain to the end pretty like 
itself, apart from forms of governiment or measures of social economy. 
One day Bersot, writing upon Arcachon and its pleasures, wound up 
his article by saying, ‘As for happiness, why there, as everywhere 
else, you must yourself bring it with you.’ So Scherer himself, in 
like spirit, could not but believe that it is the same with institu- 
tions. They depend on what men bring with them. In a less 
discouraged spirit, or rather with no discouragement of spirit at all, 
Mr. Hobhouse still recognises that self-government is not in itself a 
solution of all political and social difficulties. ‘It is at best,’ he 
says, ‘an instrument with which men who hold by the ideal of social 
justice and human progress can work, but when those ideals grow 
cold, it may, like other instruments, be turned to base uses.’ 
The fundamental reform for which the times call is rather a re- 
consideration of the ends for which all civilised government exists ; 
in a word, the return to a saner measure of social values. ‘ We shall 
be under no illusion,’ he concludes, ‘about democracy. The golden 
radiance of its morning hopes has long since faded into the light of 
common day. Yet, that dry light of noon serves best for those whose 
task it is to carry on the work of the world.’ 
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Ill 


The starting-point of Mr. Hobhouse’s book is the practical operation 
of Imperialism and the imperial idea within the last fifteen or twenty 
years. He misses, by inadvertence I suppose, the historic origin of 
this far-reaching movement of the day, for he does not remind us 
that it first began in the rejection of Home Rule in 1886. Unionists, 
in resisting the new Liberal policy for Ireland, were naturally forced 
to make their appeal to all the feelings and opinions bound up with 
concentration, imperial Parliament, imperial unity, and determined 
mastery in the hands of ‘the predominant partner.’ Conservative 
reaction had set in during the general election of the previous year, 
and had shown itself in the unconcealed schism between the two 
wings of the Liberal party (for the Liberal party is always by its 
essence a coalition). What precipitated this reaction in the direction 
of Imperialism was the proposal of Home Rule, and the arguments 
and temper in which its antagonists found their most effective resort. 
Perplexities in Egypt, that weighed quite as heavily on Lord 
Salisbury as on Mr. Gladstone, strengthened the same impression. 

To the ‘imperial idea’ itself and the light in which it was 
offered to honourable, patriotic, and liberal-minded men, Mr. 
Hobhouse does full justice. 


‘See,’ the Imperialist would say, ‘ this marvellous work of our race, the vast 
inheritance of the generations which we hold in trust for our descendants—in 
mere size the greatest Empire of history, in variety of interest, in the extra- 
ordinary complexity of its composition far surpassing all political societies that 
the world has ever known. Consider how it extends the laws of peace over 
prairie and jungle, mountain and steppe, subarctic ice and torrid forest ; how it 
maintains order and administers justice with equal success for the brand-new 
mining community, for the ancient civilisation of the Ganges or the Nile, or for 
the primitive clan of the Indian hills. Is not this,’ urges the enthusiast, 
‘among the greatest of human achievements, this unparalleled adaptability in 
arts of conquest and of government? And yet this is not the best. What is 
an infinitely greater matter is that where the British flag goes, go British 
freedom, British justice, an absolutely incorruptible Civil Service, a scrupulous 
impartiality as between religien and races, an enthusiasm for the spread of that 
individual liberty and local self-government which have made England herself 
so great! ... You talk perhaps of humanity—a vague, abstract idea. But do you 
not see that any genuine humanitarianism must be the result of a gradual 
broadening of those very sympathies which first make a man a good patriot ? 
‘There was a time when love for England, as a whole, was too wide a conception, 
and men were Mercians or Northumbrians, but not Englishmen. Just as it 
‘was an advance when the love for England superseded this narrow provincialism, 
so is it an advance when Imperialism supersedes your narrow Little Englandism. 
You may say that Empire means force, aggression, conquest. That may have 
been so in the past, but we live in an age when Empire is free, tolerant, and 
unaggressive, and if we still acquire territory, we acquire it not for ourselves but 
for civilisation. You may object to the method by which the Empire was 
built up, but here it is in being—a great fact, a tremendous responsibility.’ 


‘ Taken at its face value,’ as Mr. Hobhouse says, no wonder that 
this appeal proved seductive and almost irresistible. This paren- 
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thesis, by the way, on Little Englandism deserves a word or two of 
quotation. Is there nothing to be proud of in Little England, in 
her history, her literature, her thought, the great men that she has 
borne for the world, her struggle for political and religious freedom ? 
‘The question might be raised whether the British Empire as a whole 
has any history to show which compares with the history of Little 
England ; any science, any literature, any art; in fine, any great 
collective military achievement, worthy to be weighed jin the scale 
against the resistance of Little England to Philip the Second or to 
Napoleon. A great Imperialist once coupled the name of Little 
England with the policy of surrender. It was a libel. Little Eng- 
land never surrendered. On the contrary, she three times en- 
countered Powers which aspired to the mastery of the world, and 
three times overthrew them. The genuine pride of patriotism is 
surely lost when littleness of geographical extent can be construed 
into a term of reproach. It is the other face of the same vulgarity 
which boasts that a single British colony is greater than the land 
that produced Kant and Goethe.’ 

Anybody in whom the boisterous intoxication of the last ten 
years has not extinguished all capacity of candid thought, whatever 
way his conclusions upon particular policies and events within that 
time may lean, will find this salutary vein well worth pondering. One 
remark occurs to me upon these glorious things in passing. They were 
done when England was under the sway either of monarch, or aris- 
tocracy,or both. Ofademocracy originally British, the most astonish- 
ing and triumphant achievement so far has been the persevering 
absorption and incorporation across the Atlantic of a ceaseless torrent 
of heterogeneous elements from every point of the compass into one 
ynited, stable, industrious, and pacific State with eighty millions of 
population, combining the centralised concert of a federal system 
with local independence, and uniting collective energy with the en- 
couragement of individual freedom. How does this stand in comparison 
with the Roman Empire, or Roman Church, or the Byzantine Empire, 
or Russia, or Charles the Great, or Napeleon ? That, however, is 
digression. Meanwhile, Mr. Hobhouse, with energy of perception 
and without vehemence or excess of language, contrasts the plausible 
promises of Imperialism with its performance, and here South Africa 
obviously supplies the leading case. He gives no undue proportion 
to the Boer War, and does not allow it to draw him too far from 
either the central line or the rationalist temper of his speculation. 
Still, the annexation, through military conquest, of two small States, 
lawfully inhabited, possessed, and governed by white men, is so striking 
an example of reaction—I am not sure whether against democracy 
or not, but—against our ruling maxims for a century past, that it was 
impossible for him not to dwell upon it. I will not take the reader 
ever the still heated embers of this dire conflagration, but a few 
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sentences from Mr. Hobhouse’s summary of the immense self-dupery 
of the Boer War are essential in any account of his book and its 
subject. Little by little, he says, it has become clearer that ‘the 
new Imperialism stood, not for a widened and ennobled sense of 
national responsibility, but for a hard assertion of racial supremacy 
and material force.’ The unprejudiced observer was compelled to 
recognise that, ‘judged by actual performance, it meant perpetual 
warfare, battles which, where black or yellow men were concerned, 
became sheer massacres, campaigns which, where a resolute white 
race stood in the way, involved desolation unspeakable, the destruc- 
tion of political and personal freedom, and the erection on their 
ruins of an un-English type of overpaid and incompetent officialdom, 
the cold-shouldering of the British immigrant, and the recrudescence 
of servile labour. Finally comparing the battle-cry with the actual 
result of victory, he began to ask himself whether the enterprises on 
which his fellow-countrymen freely spent their blood were such as 
minister to the glory of the Empire and the good of humanity, or 
rather to the vanity of a self-confident satrap and the lucre of a 
capitalist.’ 

By Imperialism he understood a free informal union with the 
Colonies, combined with a conscientious but tolerant government of 
tropical dependencies. This was in essence the conception of the 
Empire bequeathed by the older generation of Liberals, and pre- 
cisely the antithesis of present-day Imperialism, the operative prin- 
ciple of which is the forcible establishment and maintenance of 
racial ascendency. ‘The trap laid for Liberals in particular con- 
sisted in this—that they were asked to give in their adhesion to 
Imperialism as representing admiration for an Empire which more 
and more has been shaped upon Liberal lines. Having given their 
assent, they were insensibly led on to the other meaning of 
Imperialism—a meaning in which, for all practical purposes, these 
principles are set aside. And there was a medium to facilitate the 
change. For if the Empire was so liberally formed, so free, tolerant, 
and unaggressive, could we have too much of it? Should we not 
extend its blessing to those that sit in darkness? And so, by 
a seductive blending of the old Adam of national vanity with the 
new spirit of humanitarian zeal men are led on to the destruction of 
their own principles.’ 

The story is an old one. In these high matters let us be sure 
that nothing is as new as people think. Names are new. Light 
catches aspects heretofore unobserved. ‘Temperature rises and falls. 
Yet the elements of the cardinal controversies of human society are 
few, and they are curiously fixed. Though the ages use ideas 
differently, the rival ideas themselves hold on in their pre-appointed 
courses. Democracy is not new, and reaction against it is no newer. 
The questions so vigorously and acutely sketched by Mr. Hobhouse 
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are old friends with fresh faces and changed apparel. To go no 
further back than the sixteenth century, we may trace in the most 
important of the deep controversies raised by him a familiar outline 
of the conflict between the principles of Machiavelli on the one 
hand, and on the other the principles of Bodin and all the vast 
crowd of anti-Machiavellian writers. Terms alter; the issue is 
constant—force against right ; reason of State against maxims of 
ethics ; policy against justice and truth; serpent against dove, fox 
against lion; narrow and local expediency against the broad and the 
eternal ; private morals the test or not the test of public morals. 

To these general aspects of his subject Mr. Hobhouse comes 
speedily enough, and even the reader who dislikes his expostulations 
against satraps and alien capitalists soon finds himself in the smooth 
waters of a grave and varied inquiry into the causes of a far- 
reaching change in the temper of the times. It is,as Mr. Hobhouse 
says, by no means peculiar to our own country or to the sphere of 
politics. It is common to the civilised world, and penetrates every 
department of life and thought. If it is to be summed up in a 
word, he tells us, ‘we should call it a reaction against humani- 
tarianism.’ Humanitarianism is now dismissed as sentimentality. 
‘ Its efforts at internationalism have yielded to a revival of national 
exclusiveness, seen in the growth of armaments, the revival or 
aggravation of Protectionism, the growth of anti-alien legislation. 
The doctrine of democratic rights has been replaced by the demand 
for efficiency, or by the unadorned gospel of blood and iron. In- 
deed, the bare conception of right in public matters has lost its 
force, and given place to political “necessity” and “reasons of 
State.” Hence human wrongs and human sufferings do not move 
us as they did.’ 

For this sorry transformation he finds four causes. First, he 
names ‘decay in vivid and profound religious beliefs.’ This decay 
was in process a generation ago, but its effects at that time were set 
off by the rise of a humanitarian feeling which, partly in alliance 
with the recognised Churches, and partly outside them, took in a 
measure the place of the old convictions, supplying a stimulus and 
a guidance to effort, and yielding a basis for a serious and rational 
public life. These promises have not come true. A good-natured 
scepticism has risen up, ‘not only about the other world, but also 
about the deeper problems and higher interests of this.’ 

It is a pity that the author has done no more than touch a 
question that so deserves or needs to be definitely explored. The 
relations of Christianity and the Churches to democracy, empire, war, 
have never been of profounder interest or moment than they are 
to-day. We might have expected the gospel that teaches man to love 
his neighbour as himself, and to regard all men as equally the sons 
of one divine Father—such a gospel might have been expected to 
weaken pride of race, and all the passions that are bound up with 
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imperial conquest. Yet that has hardly beenso. As for democracy, 
it has often been pointed out for how many centuries the Christian 
empire was not less despotic than the pagan. Why, again, should 
decay in dogmatic beliefs abéut the supernatural lead to a decline in 
the influence of Christian ethics? All this poignant theme, however, 
goes far too deep-even to approach in a parenthetic paragraph. 

If the decay of beliefs is the first element in the reaction against 
humanitarianism, the second is the diffusion in thought of a stream of 
German idealism which has swelled the current of retrogression from 
‘the plain human rationalistic way of looking at life and its problems.’ 
This point is excellently described. According to the idealistic 
doctrines to which Mr. Hobhouse imputes such mischief, ‘every 
institution and every belief is for it alike a manifestation of a 
spiritual principle, and thus for everything there is an inner and 
more spiritual interpretation. Indeed, it is scarcely too much to 
say that the effect of idealism on the world in general has been 
mainly to sap intellectual and moral sincerity, to excuse men in 
their consciences for professing beliefs which in the meaning 
ordinarily attached to them they do not hold, to soften the edges of 
all hard contrasts between right and wrong, truth and falsity, to 
throw a gloss over stupidity, and prejudice, and caste, and tradition, 
to weaken the bases of reason, and disincline men to the searching 
analysis of their habitual ways of thinking. 

A third and still more effectual element of reaction has been the 
career of Prince Bismarck, itself a concrete exemplification of the 
Hegelian State. ‘The prestige of so great an apparent success 
naturally compelled imitation, and to the achievements of Bismarck, 
as we are dealing with the forces that have moulded opinion in 
our own day, we must add the whole series of trials in which the 
event has apparently favoured the methods of blood and iron, and 
discredited the cause of liberty and justice.’ 

After all, however, and this is Mr. Hobhouse’s fourth cause, ‘ by 
far the most potent intellectual support of the reaction has been 
neither the idealistic philosophy nor the impression made by con- 
temporary events, but the belief that physical science had given its 
verdict in favour—for it came to this—of violence and against social 
justice.’ In other words, Darwinism. ‘ But those who have applied 
Darwin’s theories to the science of society have not as a rule 
troubled themselves to understand Darwin any more than the 
science of society. What has filtered through into the social and 
political thought of the time has been the belief that the time- 
honoured doctrine “ Might is Right” has a scientific foundation in 
the laws of biology. Progress comes about through a conflict in 
which the fittest survives. It must, therefore, be unwise in the 
long run—however urgent it seems for the sake of the present 
generation—to interfere with the struggle. We must not sym- 
pathise with the beaten and the weak, lest we be tempted to 
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preserve them. The justice, the mercy, the chivalry, which would 
induce the conqueror to forbear from enjoying the full fruits of his 
victory, must be looked on with suspicion. It is better to smite the 
Amalekite hip and thigh, and let the conquering race replenish the 
earth.’ 

The exploration of this, the deepest reaching of all the causes of 
reaction against the humanitarian movement of better times, is 
the most substantial of the contributions of this volume to social 
thinking. It is a rigorous and scientific argument against the 
biological view that since men are animals, the laws regulating 
human development must be identical with those we observe in the 
breeding of shorthorns or of fan-tailed pigeons; or that the pigeon- 
fancier has more to teach us of the conditions of human progress 
than Gibbon or Mommsen. 

The question on other sides of it was raised in early days after 
the speculations of Darwin and Wallace saw the light, by W. R. 
Greg, in a well-known paper on the Non-Survival of the Fittest and 
Civilisation antagonistic to the Law of Natural Selection,® and it has 
been abundantly treated by a host of eminent men, notably in 
Huxley’s lecture on Evolution and Ethics, and in a crowd of writings 
since. I will not try to follow Mr. Hobhouse through his two 
chapters on Evolution and Sociology and the Useful and the Right ; 
in this place the statement of his conclusion will be enough: 


A just conception of evolution does not support the view that the struggle 
for existence is the condition of progress. It lends no sanction to the prevailing 
worship of force. On the contrary, it supplies a broad justification for the 
ethical conception of progress as consisting essentially in the evolution of mind, 
that is to say, in the unfolding of an order of ideas by which life is stimulated 
and guided. It has been the misfortune of our time that attention has been 
diverted from this ethical, or if the expression be preferred spiritual, order in 
which the essentials of progress lie to the biological conditions that affect man 
only as the human animal. A clearer view of the meaning of evolution should 
restore the mind to its rightful place, and thus justify the reformers who insisted 
on the application of ethical principles to political affairs, as against the 
materialists for whom the ethical consciousness is a bye-product of forces to 
which in any conflict it must necessarily give precedence. . . . Amid all differ- 
ences and conflicts one idea is common to the modern democratic movement, 
whether it takes the shape of revolution or reform, of Liberalism or Socialism. 
The political order must conform to the ethical ideal of what is just. The State 
must be founded on Right. . . . The biological view of evolution opposes this 
ideal as unscientific and in the end self-defeating. It is for this reason that the 
biological teaching is so profoundly reactionary and lends itself so handily to 
the popular cynicism of the day. A truer view of evolution, on the other 
hand, exhibits the attempt to remodel society by a reasoned conception of social 
justice as precisely the movement required at the present stage of the growth 
of mind. 


Joun Mor.ey. 
(To be concluded.) 


* Enigmas of Life. (Eighteenth edition, 1901.) 





THE BREAKDOWN OF RUSSIAN FINANCES 


Is the service of Russia’s foreign debt guaranteed for long? Will the 
solvency of the Czardom be disastrously affected by the war? Is 
there any reasonable fear that French creditors, alarmed by events 
which they cannot yet foresee, will, if again taken unawares as they 
were by various events during the past fourteen months, throw their 
securities on the market? And if the expenses incidental to the 
campaign fail to cripple the Russian Treasury, will the course or the 
cost of internal reform have a decisive effect upon the solvency of the 
Government? Lastly, if Russia’s credit comes unscathed out of 
such searching ordeals as the war and the reform movement, will it 
also withstand the consequences of the ruinous financial system per- 
sisted in for so many years? Those are a few of the questions to 
which impending events may soon give definite solutions. In the 
meantime it may not be amiss to offer some data for a surmise as to 
what those answers will be. 

Prophets of evil have often foretold the financial ruin of Russia, 
some of them fixing the year of the catastrophe, and most of them 
specifying its causes. And, like Jonah, they have lived to see their 
forecasts belied. For Muscovite ‘ prosperity ’—or solvency, as matter- 
of-fact bankers call it—has outlived alike those gloomy predictions 
and the terrible famines on which some of them were grounded. Like 
Dickens’s ‘J.B.’, Russia proved to be tough—‘ tough and devilish 
sly ’°—and the Czardom continues to be by far the wealthiest State in 
the world. Its gold standard is guaranteed by a larger metallic 
reserve than that of any other country on the globe. There were, 
last January, 930 million roubles’ worth of banknotes in circulation, 
which were covered by a gold reserve of 749,212,288 roubles ; whereas 
the law does not require more than 630 millions in gold. The gross 
annual revenue and expenditure of the Empire amount to over 2304 
millions sterling, and the trade balance, on which so much else depends, 
shows a considerable excess of exports over imports. In a word, all 
the symptoms seem auspicious, and Rugsia’s credit is consequently 
high. France, her ally, gladly accommodated her last May with 
800 million francs. Germany supplied her with five millions sterling 
in January. And, despite the recent troubles, they are both ready to 
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lend her more. A State capable of achieving such financial feats, 
and of waging a costly war as if there were no hereafter, is not likely, 
people say, to become bankrupt or to repudiate. Its resources must 
be inexhaustible, and its methods those of a scrupulously honest 
dealer. If the public did not firmly believe in Russia’s integrity 
and solvency, even Privy Councillor Mendelsohn, of Berlin, would 
be powerless to float her loan. There appears, then, to be a strong 
presumption in favour of the solvency of the Czardom for many years 
to come. 

This impression is amply confirmed by certain salient points in 
the economic life of the nation, which, when we read of them even in 
the form of dry statistics, challenge our admiration for the wonderful 
buoyancy of the Russian people. One of these is the vast and rapid 
rise in the imperial revenue. It was worthy of a colossal empire. In 
the thirteen years ending in 1902 it had increased by no less than 
93,795,2151. And it was wholly unexpected. The very Finance 
Ministers themselves professed to feel agreeably surprised at it ; for 
however high their estimate of the coming year’s income might be, it 
was always exceeded by the reality. Thus from 1892 to 1901 the 
total real revenue exceeded the estimated revenue by a milliard and a 
quarter roubles, or say roughly 133,000,000/.; while the ordinary 
receipts during the same period were greater than the expected receipts 
by about 200,000,000/. The result of this unexampled and unfore- 
seen prosperity, as the Finance Ministers termed it, was a large yearly 
surplus, part of which constituted a war fund—the only war fund of 
the kind in the world—and as there were no wars to absorb it, the 
authorities spent it on railways, mainly strategical. 

Of course it was natural to infer that the taxpaying capacities of 
the people kept pace with this gigantic growth of the revenue—was, in 
fact, the cause of it, as ministers said. And in that there is nothing 
very surprising. For the Russian peasant, who is the chief taxpayer 
in the Empire, has, on an average, considerably more land for cultiva- 
tion than any other farmer on the globe, excepting the American. 
Greater assiduity or some labour-saving innovation would perhaps 
suffice to account for the increase of individual and national well- 
being. But whatever the cause, the effect seemed magnificent ; 
between the years 1885 and 1900, the land-tilling class raised the total 
of their corn-exports from 260 million poods,' valued at 21 millions 
sterling, to 441 million poods, of which the computed worth was 
34,838,7001. ‘No wonder Russia’s credit stands high,’ the Govern- 
ment papers exclaimed ; ‘no wonder France and Germany believe in 
her solvency.’ 

And yet faith is not knowledge—is often, indeed, an obstacle to 
a clear perception of the facts. In the present case, for example, in 
spite of appearance, it may be doubted whether Russia’s credit stands 

* A pood is 36°1127 Ibs. av. 
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high, or even deserves to stand high. Otherwise, why should the 
Czardom, which pays interest on its foreign loans with exemplary 
punctuality, be compelled, when borrowing money, to agree to un- 
favourable terms? Last May, for instance, the French group of 
bankers severely mulcted their allies, who were in want of 32 millions 
sterling. This they would not and could not have done if there 
were not something more in the financial condition than meets the 
eye. In the first place, about 24 millions of the capital raised had 
to remain in the Republic. In the second place, it bore interest at 
5 per cent., a condition all the more humiliating that ever since 1885 
none of Russia’s foreign loans were more than 4 per cents. And to 
crown all, the capital was borrowed for the short term of five years, 
at the expiry of which the treasury undertakes to pay it back at the 
rate of 100 roubles for every ninety-five received. For, although the 
subscription price was 99 per cent., the financial group which negoti- 
ated it paid only 95 per cent. And as the commission and other 
expenses represent 4 per cent. of the nominal sum, the real rate of 
interest was 5°26 per cent., or, if we take into consideration the reim- 
bursement at nominal value in five years, it was nearly 6-75 per cent. 
For a Government which pays its way regularly, and is perfectly 
solvent, those are harsh terms. And as it is not too much to assume 
that French financiers would never have dared to make such humili- 
ating conditions, nor would the Russian Government have conde- 
scended to entertain them, unless there were a serious flaw somewhere 
in the economic-financial edifice, the curiosity that would find it out 
is perhaps excusable. 

It may be urged that that transaction was completed in war-time, 
when creditors are unusually grasping. But that consideration is 
weakened by the reflection that if we take the loan of 1902, floated 
when the war with Japan seemed chimerical, we find that, whereas the 
subscription price was 97}, the German bankers took it over at 933, 
so that they received a commission of eleven million marks. It is 
hard, therefore, to shake off the conviction that some misgivings 
which have not yet received articulate expression cling to the minds 
even of the most Russophile foreign bankers. 

Turning now to the vast rise in the imperial revenue, which has 
so often been instanced as a proof of Russia’s marvellous prosperity, 
we are astonished how quickly it dwindles when examined at close 
quarters. It increased, we are told, in thirteen years (between 1889 
and 1902) by 93,795,215/. ‘ Unparalleled !’ people exclaimed, as they 
invested money in Russian securities. Congruously with this growth 
of wealth, we might suppose that Russia had become one vast Gol- 
conda ; either her ministers enjoyed the miraculous gift bestowed by 
Bacchus upon Midas, or else the believing public resembled that same 
Midas after Apollo had modified certain of his features. As a matter 
of fact, the boasted increase in the revenue was partly the result of the 
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manipulation of figures, and partly of the increase of certain property 
of the Crown, like woods and forests. It is as though the English 
Government were to nationalise the railways and the public-houses, 
and to set down the takings of both as an increase of revenue and a 
proof of the enhanced wellbeing of the people. 

It was in this way that, the railways and the sale of alcohol having 
been taken over by the State, the returns which had formerly been 
private property were now suddenly added to the imperial revenue. 
As witnesses to the enhanced prosperity of the people, therefore, they 
must be put out of court. If then we eliminate from the grand total 
the sums received from crown forests, the spirit monopoly, the national- 
isation of railways, the increase of liquor-taxes, of customs dues, and 
of profits made by the mint (all of which together amounted in 1889 
to 52,737,342/., and in 1902 to 123,345,458/.), we shall find that in the 
former year the State revenue was 44,079,583/., and in the latter 
(1902) 67,230,4447. And this growth is not gigantic ; indeed it is 
even less great than it seems. For if we further bear in mind that 
during the period under consideration the population increased by 
1} per cent. annually, we shall find that in 1889 every Russian paid 
7s. 73d. in imperial taxes, and in 1902 9s. 9d. The difference amounts 
to about 2s. 1d.—that is to say, no more than 22°8 per cent. in favour 
of the year 1902, which is a moderate increase. But even that is not 
the result of a corresponding betterment in the condition of the people. 
For it does not stand for an increase of prosperity, but only for a rise 
in the taxes. Thus the excise duty on matches rose 100 per cent., 
and on sugar 106 per cent., during that period. 

Thus closely scanned, the faery growth of Russian prosperity is 
seen to be but an effect of financial legerdemain. Figures are played 
with, the public are hypnotised, and a cloud-picture is taken for the 
reality. Yet not everyone is misled by Muscovite juggling. Some 
detect the sleight of hand, but it is generally to their interest to feign 
not to have noticed it. Like the king in the story, whose nakedness 
was palmed off on his people for a gorgeous robe, Russia’s squalor is 
admired as inexhaustible wealth, and her increasing impoverishment 
as growing prosperity. 

The vast gold reserves of the Government are another of the 
optical delusions produced by clever financial conjurers. Not that 
they are wholly imaginary. Their existence is real enough, despite 
the pains taken to photograph them. But they can hardly be said 
to belong to Russia, were it only because they were bought and paid 
for with money borrowed abroad. The modus agendi was as follows : 
the taxing machine being screwed to the utmost, an excess of income 
over expenditure was obtained, which averaged 162 million roubles 
a year. But the Government was desirous of spending on railways 
and other enterprises known as ‘extraordinary expenditure’ about 
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266 million roubles a year. Hence it was obliged to raise 104 millions 
yearly by means other than taxation. 

‘ Extraordinary resources are needed for extraordinary expenses,” 
said the Ministers, and they had recourse to credit operations. The 
amount required for the twelve years was 1248 million roubles, but 
the Government borrowed about 300 millions more, #.e. 1540 millions 
all told. From this difference between what was wanted and what 
was realised, they got the ‘free balance,’ which amounted in 1904 
to 381 million roubles, and represented, not the excess of income 
over expenditure, but the unspent proceeds of foreign loans. When, 
therefore, the Minister of Finances affirms that Russia began the war 
with the funds of the free balance, he is entertaining us with words, 
for she was really spending the proceeds of foreign loans. The money 
actually received, during the period in question, from those loans 
amounted to 1360 million roubles, besides which 1050 millions were 
realised on the railway loans of private companies, which, being 
guaranteed by the State, are virtually identical with State loans. 
Thus no less than 2490 million roubles—rather more than less—were 
netted by credit transactions in twelve years, of which 1730 millions 
were employed in constructing railways. And it is to this increased 
railway building, and to the consequent investment of large foreign 
capital in Russian railway stock, that we should attribute the enormous 
increase of the ordinary imperial receipts over outlay. From that fact 
many instructive inferences may be drawn, none of which is favour- 
able to the high opinion usually expressed of Russia’s solvency. 

Foreigners are apt to make two capital mistakes when estimating 
Russia’s solvency. In the first place, they regard the possession by 
the Treasury of a vast stock of gold as conclusive proof of the sound- 
ness of imperial finances; and in the second place, they argue that if 
the State be rich the nation must be prosperous. But both these 
assumptions are erroneous, and may become very mischievous. As a@ 
matter of fact, the chief aim of the financial policy of Russia has for 
many years been systematically to hoard gold. And the motive for 
this was not, as some people fancy, solely to make provision for a 
war. Even the present campaign might be carried on without large 
reserves of the precious metal. For the sums laid out on war materials 
abroad is relatively small. The troops receive their pay in paper, are 
transported on Russian railways, and nourished with food grown in 
the country or bought in Manchuria and paid for in silver. 

In truth, gold was wanted for a very different purpose, which 
M. Witte—in his Report on the Budget of 1901—euphemistically 
described by saying that the Treasury deemed it prudent to borrow 
long ahead when the market was favourable, and to have a large 
stock of gold from which to draw when necessary. But the real 
motive, which was unfolded in unpublished reports, is that Russia 
should obtain and hold a large part of the gold store of the world, and 
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acquire thereby a leverage disproportionately greater than that to 
which she is entitled in virtue of her army, her navy, and her finances. 
The command of a vast gold reserve gives the Czardom a great econo- 
mical and political hold over Europe. For the nation which owns the 
largest amount of gold, and is able to keep it, will naturally control 
the banking interests of the globe, and will also influence governments 
and the press. If that be so, one may object, why are other nations 
insensible to those advantages ? The answer is convincing. Russia’s 
position is immeasurably better than that of other States, because she 
is the only great country the finances of which are wholly free from 
the hampering control of the taxpayer. Hence it is possible for her 
Government to levy taxes, to increase them, and to spend the proceeds 
or not to spend them, as it thinks fit. The Minister need never 
worry about the consent of the people to sacrifices required from the 
people. According to the division of labour which obtains in the 
Czardom, the Government demands, receives, and spends, and the 
population pays. Enormous sums are thus extracted from the 
nation, and lavished upon objects essentially antipathetic or not spent 
at all, but used merely to control the money market of Europe, and 
those political and popular interests which depend upon finance. 
That was made painfully clear a few years ago, when the Baring crisis 
was brought about by the deliberate action of the Russian Govern- 
ment. Had it not been that subsequently that Government forewent 
ite right to its full pound of flesh, the consequences would have been 
disastrous. Again, it is an interesting fact that during the gold crisis 
in America an offer was received at Washington from the Russian 
Treasury to transfer large sums in gold to America to be left there on 
deposit. This proposal, coming soon after the Baring mishap, was 
made with an object, so evident that the Government of the United 
States refused to accept it. It is notorious that, Germany being less 
squeamish, the money market of Berlin is dependent upon supplies 
of gold on Russian account, which, especially in summer, are accumu- 
lated in the Prussian capital. And the financial influence of Russia 
in France needs no showing. 

A concrete example of the wonders wrought by Russian gold may 
interest if it does not edify the reader. Last year the Czar’s Govern- 
ment issued a loan in Paris which produced, to investors, about 5 per 
cent. To French bankers the profit was naturally much greater, 
because the commission they received amounted to from 2 to 4 per 
cent. on the 30,000,000]. which were realised in five months. And 
this is how the ball was set rolling. As is known, French bankers 
hold large sums which represent the credit balances of their clients— 
mostly persons who spend less than their income, the remainder being 
left at their bankers. Almost all these men are eager for a good 
investment. Safety and a high rate of interest are the criteria they 
employ. The bankers issue circulars then to their clients, saying that 
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a 5 per cent. loan will shortly be floated which can be highly recom- 
mended. The customers gladly take the advice of their bankers, 
who then announce to the Russian Government their willingness to 
bring out the loan on conditions, say, that half the proceeds remain in 
their hands as security for the interest, and that they themselves 
receive a large commission. It is only fair to say that part of this 
commission goes to ‘ convincing ’ the popular Press of the excellence of 
the contemplated investment. And then, should the clients have any 
misgivings as to their bankers’ advice, their favourite journal will at 
once reassure them. The newspapers know, and can be trusted! 
After that the money is loaned, and the helpful banker retains 
half the amount advanced, and receives as his commission a large 
percentage. 

But it is not merely the Press and financial spheres that are favour- 
ably disposed towards the loan. The French Government is likewise 
friendly. And could it be otherwise? Of course it is appealed to 
on very forcible grounds. It is informed that Germany is burning to 
improve her relations with Muscovy, and as a token of her goodwill 
is anxious to advance a large sum to the Russian Government. What 
can a French statesman do? He is irresistibly forced to choose be- 
tween risking a weakening of the alliance and adopting an attitude of 
friendly neutrality towards the loan. Neither Government, nor 
banker, nor journalist, nor investor considers for a moment whether 
or not the investment is really a good one in itself, advantageous to 
France or calculated to further the interests of humanity at large. 
As a matter of fact, this loan hands over to the Russian Government 
to be used for its own purposes—which are conducive to the interests 
neither of the world at large nor of her own people—a mass of gold 
which is to be employed for the purposes described by M. Witte, i.e. 
for influencing the world. And this process is being repeated year 
after year. 

As a result of this passion for gold the Russian State Bank 
recently possessed the sum of 107 million pounds, a considerable part 
of which was deposited abroad and used as a lever for exercising a 
controlling influence over the great financial organisations of the 
world. Its effect, political, financial, and journalistic, is literally 
miraculous. Neither the Government nor even the Press of any 
country is free to act or speak without constant deference to the will 
of the owner of so large a portion of the world’s store of gold. The 
economic life of a whole nation could be upset in a week if worship 
were withheld from the golden calf; therefore foreign bankers are 
bland and obliging, foreign Governments attentive and benevolent, 
and the foreign Press indulgent and helpful. Hence a purely fan- 
tastical picture of Russia and of her resources was painted by foreign 
journals and ostensibly accepted by European Governments, bankers, 
and investors under the intoxicating influence of those piles of gold ; 
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and whenever facts or appreciations do not harmonise with the colours 
of that picture, they are set aside with a smile of pitying contempt. 

Until quite lately nearly everybody looked upon Russian securi- 
ties as ideal investments, combining absolute security and the highest 
attainable rate of interest ; and this belief, fostered by people who 
knew better, was entertained by almost all who had money to lend. 
Yet it was based on grossly exaggerated facts and purely imaginary 
assumptions. Every banker knows full well that there are in many 
countries great industrial and other undertakings which offer as 
profitable investments as Russian scrip, and are, to put it mildly, 
quite as safe. The bonds of certain of the chief American railways, 
for instance, are of the number ; but as they lack the means of adver- 
tising on such a large scale as the Russian Government, and as they 
have no such numerous and hearty backing, they cannot compete 
with the Finance Minister of the Czar. The individual investor, 
especially in France, is taken in hand by his Government, then by 
his banker, who is generally his financial adviser, and finally by his 
newspaper. A triple wall separates him from the reality. 

Russia alone can play that financial game, because hers is the 
only Government which can raise taxes for any purpose, harmless or 
baneful. The Russian people are never asked whether they are 
willing to pay a certain tax or approve the purpose for which it is 
raised. They are apprised of the command, and are expected to 
obey. Their money may then be squandered in raising the costliest 
and the most superfluous loans, but it behoves them to be silent and 
sweet-tempered. No one cares what they think or feel. No other 
civilised people would brook such treatment. In France, Germany, 
or Austria a Government which should borrow money for the purpose 
of laying in gold supplies and hoarding them without any industrial, 
commercial, or financial advantage would not be left a week in office. 

At present the Russian people are becoming painfully alive to the 
fact that the vast stores of gold piled up by their Government are 
useless to them—useless and burdensome. For it is they who have to 
provide the money for interest on the foreign debts contracted in order 
to pay for the precious metal; and to raise that money the people 
must export foodstufis, not from their superfluities, but from their 
necessities. They go hungry and ill-clad that the Treasury may 
accumulate gold. The stock of precious metal, therefore, to which 
the Russian Government so often points with pride, is in reality the 
food of a brave people, which a Muscovite Midas changed by his 
blighting touch into gold. The peasantry must export their bread 
at low prices, and see the ploughs and scythes which they would 
gladly get from abroad taxed to the point of prohibition. Thus, in 
the pursuit of futile non-Russian aims, the people’s food is sold, and 
all branches of industrial life are paralysed. That is why the essence 
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of the demands of the Zemstvos is to put an end to the financial 
autocracy which has thus brought Russia to the verge of disaster. 

‘The oak may be rotten, and yet weather many a storm to come ; 
and if, in the meantime, its leaves are renewed every year, and even 
mistletoe boughs flourish upon it, should we put it in the same cate- 
gory as the fig-tree of the Gospel which bore no fruit?’ In some 
such terms as these the bankers, politicians, and Press are wont to 
speak who help the Czardom to borrow money. I have known some 
of them to add, with cynical frankness : 


Russia can be trusted to pay, and in money matters that is everything. 
True, she has engraven her name in capital letters on history’s page as the most 
unscrupulous repudiator of solemn engagements. Her statesmen have put 
forward the theory—in black and white—that a stipulation, however solemn, 
draws its binding force from momentary circumstances, and loses it when 
these have passed. And the administrators dovetailed their practice to this 
theory. Examples taken from her domestic and foreign relations are as 
plentiful as blackberries, and some of recent date will be suggested by the 
names of Port Arthur, Afghanistan, and the Black Sea. Towards her own 
peoples, too, she has applied the same ‘principle,’ as the Balts, the Poles, the 
Finns, the Armenians know to their cost. In one and only one respect is 
Russia absolutely trustworthy—in the punctual payment of the interest on her 
debt. And the reason is manifest: she is and intends to remain a borrowing 
nation ; and in order to borrow capital you must pay interest. Therefore she 
pays it, and must go on paying it to the end. And when a banker or broker 
has reached that conclusion and feels that it is sound, he need go no further. 


But the bankers’ argument is a specious mixture of truth and 
falsehood, and their attitude a resultant of caution and carelessness. 
For if it be true that Russia’s honesty in money matters is solely the 
outcome of her interest, it is equally true that she will not go on 
paying her creditors after it has ceased to be her interest to do so; 
and that contingency would occur the moment the European market 
became unable or unwilling to supply her with fresh funds. Europe 
will then be face to face with a financial calamity of the first magni- 
tude. Nor is that the only contingency. Russia doubtless possesses 
very considerable mineral and other resources, but, like those of 
Spain, they are undeveloped ; and if her liabilities, which are growing 
with alarming rapidity, became greater than she could actually meet, 
disaster would be at hand. What are the probabilities that either 
of those contingencies will come to pass? Neither bankers, nor 
Governments, nor Press ever put the question. Why should they ? 
It is not upon them that the loss would fall, and the petty investors 
have no time to study Russia’s economic conditions, nor have they 
trustworthy advisers. 

The question as to what would happen if the autocratic Govern- 
ment were overthrown by a revolution does not call for discussion, 
the terms of it being inapplicable to Russian conditions. Revolution 
in the French meaning of the term is inconceivable ; and revolution 
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in the sense of a change which is rapid, deliberate, radical, and the 
result of extraordinary forces brought to bear upon present condi- 
tions has already begun. Now, if revolution thus understood should 
ultimately give the people the control of the nation’s purse, it is not 
easy to say how that power would be exercised. It is possible that 
the people might, in a chivalrous or a selfless spirit, persist in taxing 
and starving themselves for the benefit of foreign bondholders. But 
probably financiers would not stake much on the belief. A pertinent 
question, however, which many would-be investors are already asking 
is, Can the process of paying interest on old loans by raising new 
loans go on very much longer? Will creditors continue indefinitely 
to advance the funds without which their own coupons would not be 
paid? And if they did, could Russia, even with M. Witte at her 
head, go on increasing the balance of exports, five-sevenths of which 
are agricultural produce, over imports in the face of a hungry and an 
angry people ? Possibly this query may receive a definite and authori- 
tative answer in the near future. 

One reason why Russia can afford to buy gold at 4, 5, or even 
6 per cent. interest in the market is because she pays the interest on 
it, not in gold, but in wheat and timber, which constitute about 80 per 
cent. of her exports. But that arrangement involves the necessity 
of keeping the balance of trade always in her favour—that is to say, 
her financial policy can be persisted in only so long as she sells to 
foreign nations considerably more than she buys from them ; and as 
she cannot compete with cultured peoples in manufactured wares, 
she must needs look to the sale of foodstufis and agricultural produce 
generally for keeping the trade balance in her favour. Consequently 
she must continue to put pressure on the peasants to send out of the 
country not only cereals which they can dispense with, but a portion 
of the corn which is positively necessary to themselves ; and as the 
service of the foreign loans is becoming more and more irksome in 
proportion as their number increases, it would seem that either the 
agricultural class must in future gradually wean itself from food, or 
else that the whole system will break down. 

That is a very damaging statement, which it would be unfair to 
advance without putting the public in a position to verify it. 

The two pillars upon which the financial system inaugurated by 
M. Vyshnegradsky rests are a favourable trade balance on the one 
hand, and the unabated exportation of foodstuffs on the other. The 
former is a result of the latter operation ; and if either fail, the whole 
structure must fall to pieces ; for it would be misleading to compare 
Russia’s condition with that of the United States after the civil war. 
It is quite true that America was then indebted to an extent which 
some people regarded as alarming, and that she has since refunded 
the sums due and recovered her buoyancy ; but then in the United 
States it was not the Government, but private companies, which, 
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having borrowed the capital, were bound to reimburse it. In Mus- 
covy, on the other hand, the Czar’s Government took over the rail- 
ways at a fixed rate, that being the policy of M. Witte, who needed 
capital and could not otherwise obtain it. And the railways are now 
being run at a loss. Therefore, as the Russian Government, and not 
merely private companies, must find the ways and means of wiping 
out the debt, the alleged parity between the condition of Russia 
to-day and of the United States after the civil war is imaginary. 

The first question of importance with which we have to deal 
turns upon the total of Russia’s fixed and unfixed charges abroad— 
that is, the service of her foreign debt, the sums invested by foreigners 
in various enterprises in the country, the money spent abroad by 
Russian tourists, the amount paid on freight for Russian produce 
carried in foreign bottoms, and the cost of large orders frequently 
placed abroad. Now it is not possible to answer this question in 
precise figures, because certain of the items fluctuate from year to 
year. At the beginning of 1905 the Minister of Finances officially 
declared that the total of the State debt amounted to 7,066,490,636 
roubles, or about 751,754,320/., and that the interest upon it absorbed 
32,235,9701. Foreign investments in Russia cause a sum of money 
to flow out of the country every year which amounts, at a very low 
estimate, to three millions sterling, while the sums spent by Russian 
tourists abroad are computed at about seven millions. 

Those are truly formidable figures. Yet Russia’s debt before the 
outbreak of the war was heavy enough, and the hardship among the 
people caused by their efforts to pay the interest on it was one of the 
chief causes of the acute dissatisfaction which found vent in arson 
and riots in the southern provinces a couple of years ago. But since 
the beginning of the campaign money has been flowing like water 
from a burst reservoir. The Finance Minister himself, whose methods 
of calculation are courtly, sets down the increase of Russia’s indebted- 
ness last year at 45} millions sterling. But we know positively that 
the grand total is very much greater ; and it is increasing by bounds. 
The new navy reorganisation scheme will, it is estimated, cost con- 
siderably over 100 million pounds, while internal reforms, such as the 
abolition of peasants’ tribunals and other changes, will involve a very 
large outlay. Now where is all this money to come from? It can- 
not flow from the proceeds of the balance of trade, which are about 
thirty-five millions, whereas the fixed charges alone on the debt 
already exceed thirty-two millions. Siberia’s output of gold adds 
but two millions sterling to the resources emanating from the exporta- 
tion of foodstuffs and the taxation based upon them. Before the 
present campaign was begun, the average margin was five millions 
sterling, but by this time it will probably have disappeare4 aitogether, 
and in that case Russia will be reduced to pay by borrowing—an 
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expedient which has greater drawbacks than its sameness, especially 
when the borrowed money is spent in unproductive enterprises. 

Between Russia and bankruptcy, then, stands the balance of 
trade, some thirty-five millions sterling or less. Perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that it stood between her and bankruptey down 
to the outset of the campaign against Japan. And even then it was 
diminishing slowly, on the one hand, and was threatened, on the 
other, with extinction by a succession of bad harvests, the increase of 
population, a corresponding shortage of corn exports, a fall in prices, 
and a rise in Germany’s import duties. And now more than one of 
the dangers has come to pass. It was to the warding off of these 
contingencies that the last three Finance Ministers adjusted their 
policy. Russia must sell as much as possible and buy as little as 
possible. That, in brief, was the scheme favoured by them all, and 
in order to carry it out private railways were taken over by the State, 
railway rates were regulated by the Treasury so that corn should be 
conveyed at nominal prices to the seaports, high customs were levied, 
the taxes on the peasantry were raised, expenses on education, roads, 
canals, corn elevators, model farms, agricultural improvements were 
cut down in all cases and wholly struck out in others. In a word, 
this curious financial policy, with its hoarded gold, its endless chain 
of foreign loans, its stagnation in spiritual, intellectual, and industrial 
life, lies at the roots of the restiveness and disorders which have 
ushered im the Russian Revolution. 

Russia’s foreign debt is so vast, Professor Migulin writes, that 
‘ we are forced to export our produce abroad, come what may. That 
explains the low prices of our staple export—corn.’ Now low prices 
presuppose a relatively low cost of production, and that is possible 
only if the system of land-tilling is ‘ extensive ’—.e., if everything 
possible is taken from the soil and nothing given back in the way of 
fertilising elements. And that system involves the possession of 
enormous tracts of new territory. Unexhausted soil is diminishing 
in Russia, and the peasants who depended upon that are migrating 
to the confines. What is now wanted is the annexation of ‘ free and 
untenanted land situated between Russia and China.’ Consequently 
a policy of aggression is one of the direct results of the financial system 
which has been persistently pursued by three Finance Ministers. 

Russia’s stock of gold, then, her system of borrowing, her credit 
and her foreign policy, all depend upon her annually selling produce 
—mainly agricultural—to the value of thirty-five million pounds 
more than the cost of all her imports put together. That is the 
practical problem which she must solve satisfactorily, or else sink into 
ignominious insolvency. To try to solve it, she cut down her imports 
to a minimum by means of the highest tariff in the world ; she put a 
premium on her exports either by means of differential rates, or, as 
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in the case of sugar, cotton, spirits, and petroleum, by a system of 
drawbacks on goods sold abroad. 

But these makeshifts proved uniformly pernicious. High tariffs 
raised the cost of living, operated as a bar to agricultural improve- 
ment, and inflicted heavy losses on the nation at large. The peasants 
cannot buy ploughs, threshing-machines, or other implements of 
agriculture because they are ruinously costly. So that the Govern- 
ment may be truly said to be taxing the husbandman before he har- 
vests in his crop or even sows his seed. Sugar, the consumption of 
which is regarded as a substitute for alcohol, is placed beyond the 
reach of large numbers of working men. In Russia the cost price of 
a pood of sugar is 1:80 rouble, but after it has paid the excise duty 
and the middleman’s profit it is retailed to the consumer at prices 
varying from 4.80 to 5.50 a pood! The cost of railway material is 
proportionately exorbitant. Thirty years ago machinery and rails 
could be bought for sixteen pence a pood. The needs of the balance 
of trade caused higher duties to be levied, raising the price 50 per 
cent., and thenceforth a heavy engine which was sold in Berlin for 
34,000 roubles cost 50,000 in Russia. Two years later prices had 
again risen, this time 300 per cent., because protection had become 
prohibition, and prohibition was necessary to the balance of trade, 
and the balance of trade was indispensable to the financial policy of 
the Government. Thus one company, which alone enjoyed the right 
to import foreign machinery duty free, paid for English rails only 
seventeen pence a pood, while all other companies were purchasing 
them at 4s. 3d. a pood. And it has been computed that, of the 150 
millions sterling spent on the construction of railway lines in the 
course of fifteen years, no less than eighty-four millions went into the 
pockets of the owners of Russian metallurgical works. 

And that was not the worst. The peasants were unable to afford 
to roof their huts, and all rural Russia continued to be burned down 
once every fifteen years, on account of the thatched roofs. 

Differential railway rates operated as a premium on the export 
of foodstuffs, but they produced less desirable results as well; they 
caused, among other serious losses, a deficit in the railway budget. 
For the rates to the sea are very cheap—leave no margin for a profit, 
in fact; besides which, there is no return freight. Hence Russian 
railways, too often strategic and leading nowhither, and always costly, 
are worked at a loss, which amounted in 1901 to 3,600,0001., and in 
1904 to 8,050,000/. 

If, instead of forcing the exportation of corn and raw produce, 
and sacrificing the revenue of the railways in the endeavour, Russia 
sought to keep the trade balance favourable by manufacturing cheaper 
and better goods than her neighbours, even her rivals would applaud 
the effort. But success in that line is out of the question. In the 
first place, the Russian artisan is uneducated, unskilled, backward in 
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every way as compared with his foreign competitors. And it has 
been the aim of autocracy to keep him so, because education, general 
or technical, costs money which is needed for railways and ships, and 
also because enlightenment of any kind was a weapon to be turned 
against itself. Then, again, successful industry and cheap production 
are inconceivable in a land where iron, steel, machinery of every 
kind cost from 200 to 300 per cent. more than in the neighbouring 
countries, and where the people, in order to pay their taxes, are driven 
to sell raw produce, not flour but corn, not linen but flax. And 
seeing that all the markets open to European and American indus- 
trial wares were shut to Russian manufacturers by their own Govern- 
ment, which kept the operatives ignorant, unskilled, and poor, and 
that the export of raw produce on which the trade balance depends 
was steadily on the wane instead of increasing, the Finance Minister 
conceived the idea of opening up to Russia’s hot-house industry 
markets which should be closed to all other nations. That was one 
of the aims of her policy in Manchuria, China, Corea, and Persia. 
The mineral wealth of the protected country was to be exploited by 
Russian companies to the exclusion of foreigners, and all the needs 
of the population to be satisfied with the output of Russian mills and 
factories. That was Russia’s sheet anchor. If that scheme could 
be realised, all would be well ; if it fails, Russian finances are ruined. 
The present campaign is trying the issue. 

For it is clear that with the enormous expenses of the war, and 
the still greater outlay which will follow the war, the trade balance, 
if it is to continue favourable in future, must show a much greater 
excess of exports over imports than heretofore. In that case the 
last state of the Russian peasant would be much worse than the 
first ; and at present it is bad enough. 

The peasant is kept ignorant and poor in virtue of the present 
politico-financial system, and the result is that he tills his land so very 
defectively that a field which yields him from 20 to 40 poods of corn 
would produce, under very similar conditions, 115 in Japan, 123 in 
England, and 128 in Belgium. That povery and ignorance are 
answerable for this shortage is shown from the abundant harvests 
of the educated and well-to-do landowners. The Russian harvest 
yields on an average 22:4 poods of corn per head of the population, 
the Austro-Hungarian 47:4, the Danish 50, and the North American 
66°9. Now, if the Russian ate as much bread as the Germans he 
would export no breadstuffs at all; nay, he would import about 
one-tenth of his own harvest. 

In the United States every citizen consumes on an average 61°9 
poods of corn; in Denmark, 57; in France, 33°6. The Russian 
agriculturist harvests in, but does not consume, 22°4, for he is com- 
pelled to export part of it. A Tantalus torture! In sixteen years 
the Russian people have been thus forced to sell 7000 million poods 
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of corn, valued at 6000 million roubles. ‘ What prosperity!’ write 
Russian officials. ‘What misery!’ exclaim unbiassed onlookers. 
For if all that corn had been kept in theircountry the Russian 
peasants would even then have had much less to eat than their 
French and German brethren. 

That the Russian peasant is overtaxed is a matter of almost 
common knowledge. He pays out of 220 lbs. of corn 54d. in taxes, 
whereas the Bavarian farmer gives but 24d. If a man in Moscow 
wants to purchase 36 lbs. of cotton goods he must give 32 poods of 
rye for them, whereas the German can have them for 11 poods, and 
the quantity of tea which the Teuton obtains for 9 poods of rye costs 
the Russian 93 poods. Here is another test: In the course of ten 
years * the sum paid by the peasants of Central and Eastern Russia 
in direct imperial taxation amounted to 41,000,000/. The optimist 
will feel disposed to remark that if that money was paid the peasants 
must have possessed it, and, as they did not actually die of starvation 
immediately afterwards, they must have been able to afford it. In 
truth this inference is erroneous. They could not afford it, and vast 
numbers of them would have died of starvation if the Government 
had not given part of it back. Twenty million pounds, or nearly one- 
half of that enormous sum, was refunded by the authorities in the 
shape of relief rendered necessary by distress! That fact is significant 
of much. 

Official reports of statistical committees from twenty-nine pro- 
vinces decribe the condition of the peasants as unbearable. Domestic 
animals have generally a more enviable lot. Work without the fruits 
of work, and hardship without hope of relief, make up the destiny to 
which they are born. Their live stock is dwindling away ; their food 
is growing less in quantity and worse in quality. Disease happily 
thins their ranks and shortens the lives of the survivors, but it also 
ruins their health and brings on a tendency to degeneration. In 
many parts of the Empire cabbage and milk have had to be given up 
as articles of diet because the husbandman could not afford them. 
According to the Czar’s Government, 330 kilograms of rye is the 
allowance necessary and sufficient to keep the peasant alive in famine 
years, and 330 kilograms a head are accordingly distributed by the 
imperial relief fund. But when there is no famine the peasant is 
forced to export his corn, and can keep for himself only 240 kilograms ! 

The dwellings of the people in the rural districts are not fit for 
brutes. The huts, when the fire is lighted, are filled with smoke, 
which escapes through chinks in the walls or the open door, while the 
inmates lie flat on the floor like travellers in the desert during the 
simoom in order to avoid breathing the air. In winter-time the water 
actually freezes inside the hovel. Sometimes two or three families 
live like this together in one room. ‘Here they eat; here they 

* 1890-1899 
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sleep on straw ; here the women bring their children into the world ; 
here they spin and weave; here the boys do their school tasks ; 
here, too, are a calf, lambs, sometimes sucking-pigs, poultry ; here a 
mephitic odour prevails.’ 

This state of things is typical. Therein lies its force. 

One concrete example is better than a volume of reflections. I 
choose the description of a village named Novo-Jivotinnoye and of a 
hamlet called Mokhovatka because they have both been studied 
systematically by a professional authority who was doubly qualified 
for the work,* and because the results arrived at are vouched for by 
the Zemstvo. The outlines of the picture differ little from those of 
the story of the Russian peasant’s life everywhere. Misery, same- 
ness, hopelessness. It is a description of families cooped up in one 
filthy room ; fed on food which is bad and insufficient ; working hard, 
early and late; giving away the fruits of their labour in taxes, and 
then in their leisure hours watching their children pine away and die. 


Besides human beings, the hovel accommodates every species of domestic 
animal: calves, sheep with lambs, sucking-pigs, hens. In some cases even cows 
are driven inside for warmth sake. The animals not only absorb the oxygen of 
the air, but they make the atmosphere utterly noxious in natural ways. In the 
more spacious huts... . the air is bad to an extreme degree.... The sick, 
the old, the infirm, and the infantine members of the family also use the room 
for all sanitary and insanitary purposes. ... There is a whole row of home- 
steads without any means of buying cabbage, cucumbers, meat; there are whole 
families deprived of milk from year’s end to year’s end. Is not this chronic 
hunger? Is it not continuous poverty which thus preserves life on rye bread, 
seldom porridge, and then again black bread and nothing else ? 


Black bread, potatoes, and salt form the diet of these people. 
In Novo-Jivotinnoye there was no milk during the whole year, not 
only for adults, but even for the children in nearly one-half of the 
families. The death rate is for Mokhovatka 46-4 per 1000, and for 
Novo-Jivotinnoye 50°7. One inhabitant in twenty dies every year. 

A curious and a disgusting detail is added. The very vermin die 
out in the poorer huts. Dr. Shingaroff writes that the familiar animal 
known to scientists as cimez lectularius was wholly absent in the very 
poorest of the dwellings he examined, and was found only in places 
where a certain relative comfort prevailed. Blackbeetles and cock- 
roaches, being less squeamish, were found more evenly distributed. 
But even here there are limits. ‘The blackbeetle does not flourish 
in all conditions ; certainly extreme poverty is a considerable obstacle 
to its existence.’ There are ten per cent. of the huts so poor that even 
blackbeetles cannot live there. 

‘ It is not like that throughout the Czardom,’ bankers and investors 

* The Zemsky Doctor, A. Shingaroff. The title of his monograph is, ‘ The village 
Novo-Jivotinnoye and the hamlet Mokhovatka from a sanitary point of view. A 


sanitary-economic study of a village that is dying out.’ Saratoff, 1901.—38-41 of 
the Saratoff-Zemskaya Nedelya. 
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in Russian scrip may object. It certainly is not. Cimez lectularius 
as well as blackbeetles and cockroaches are found in abundance in 
most villages and hamlets, even though there be no cabbage, no eggs, 
and no milk for the inhabitants. But poverty, squalor, hunger are 
the rule everywhere. A first-class authority on the subject, N. Annen- 
sky, who is at this moment a prisoner in the fortress of Peter and 
Paul, having put this very question whether the conditions of Novo- 
Jivotinnoye and Mokhovatka are exceptional phenomena, wrote : 
‘There are, unhappily, no grounds for the assumption. Very 
numerous sections of peasants, who possess either no land or very 
little, live in precisely the same general conditions as the villagers 
under consideration.’ 

That brutalisation of human beings is one of the results of the 
financial policy of the Czardom. The never-ending sufferings of 
those dazed, haggard peasants are part of the price paid for the stock 
of gold before which Russia’s English friends bow down. Thus deep 
have those fellow-creatures and subjects of the Czar sunk under the 
burdens heaped upon them by the Autocracy. They have been stripped 
of all their possessions and of nearly all their earnings. Their live 
stock, their meat, their cabbage, their eggs, milk, and sugar have all 
been touched by the great Midas of Petersburg and turned into 
gold. Smoky walls and a hovel shared with animals are all that is 
left them. These men, therefore, can pay no more tribute to the 
golden idol. That source of revenue is dried up. And yet the 
priests of that idol still cry ‘Give, give.’ For the Autocracy 
must henceforth considerably increase its income, or else the gold 
reserves will go, and with them the gold standard. The balance of 
trade is therefore doomed to be upset, and with it the whole financial 
structure will fall to pieces. In that peril, which is unavoidable and 
imminent, I discern the most potent factor of the slow revolution 
which began on the 22nd of January. Even though the Zemstvos 
had remained inactive, the nobility passive, and the working men 
inarticulate, that danger would have threatened the gold standard, 
the Autocracy, and the whole framework, social and political, of con- 
temporary Russia. No men and no measures will now ward it off. 
The highest members of the Government descry and fear it. Foreigners 
with money to lend are less sharpsighted and more optimistic; but 
upon them, too, the truth will soon dawn. Meanwhile, and before 
the writing on the wall has been read by the citizens of the French 
Republic, a new loan for a milliard francs is said to have been floated. 
‘Tu l’as voulu, George Dandin.’ 


E. J. DILton. 
St. Petersburg, February 1905. 
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ROME OR THE REFORMATION 


A REFOINDER 


To enter on the thorny path of controversy is to undertake a task 
full of dangers and difficulties ; but the main object, as I conceive it, 
should be to keep in view the disentanglement of truth from the 
meshes in which the arguments of sophists, special pleaders, and 
other advocates too often envelop it, and in which its light is either 
dimmed or extinguished. To pursue the truth must be our one aim 
and object ; not to achieve a momentary success or party advantage, 
but to contribute, if it may be, even one stone towards the building 
up of that edifice which shall be the representative to men of the 
divine and eternal Truth in the heavens. Only for this end may 
controversy be justified, that men who in all essentials are seeking 
the same goal may be led to pursue, if not the same path, yet at 
least convergent paths ; and if in the contest it may be necessary on 
either side to make use of sharp weapons and to drive home a blow 
which destroys an opponent’s position, it should be with a view of 
an eventual agreement, and in fulfilment of the divine command to 
contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the Saints. 

With these few words I would preface a rejoinder to Mr. Jackson, 
a gentleman who has done me the honour to reply to an article of 
mine in the October number of this Review, entitled ‘Rome or the 
Reformation.’ In this reply Mr. Jackson attempts to upset my 
position by appealing to the Prayer-book of the Church of England 
as justifying all the doctrinal teaching affected by him and his party. 
He gently hints that I am deficient in the primary conditions neces- 
sary for the task I undertook, and I am fain to own that neither 
previous training nor present attainments can enable me to encounter 
controversialists on equal grounds. My opponent is right when he 
speaks of ‘the theological equipment and historical accuracy which 
are necessary in order to deal adequately with so great a theme as 
the Reformation.’ He is less correct when he assumes that all Pro- 
testant controversialists are devoid of these characteristics, and I 
think I may succeed in showing that he himself betrays a somewhat 
strange deficiency in them. 
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One of Mr. Jackson’s main objections to the statements I ven- 
tured to make is that they are unsupported by any authority. For 
myself, I confess it seemed to me that the arguments I brought for- 
ward and the propositions I stated were of so self-evident a nature 
that, without wearying the reader with lengthy quotations in support 
of them, I might appeal to that historical instinct of the nation which 
is so rarely at fault ; and I still believe most Church people are at one 
with me in the conclusions at which I arrived. 

In dealing any further with the questions at issue, I propose 
still, in the main, to rely on what I must call, for want of a better 
name, the common-sense point of view, leaving those who are trained 
in the art of controversy to deal with those intricate doctrinal ques- 
tions, the defence of which has been the immediate cause of that 
voluminous theological literature under which a labouring world is 
groaning. It does not, however, appear to me to be a task involving 
either great learning or unusual ability to refute some of the mistakes 
and misstatement with which the article in question literally teems, 
nor to adduce in support of my position some evidence of a corrobora- 
tive and practically unanswerable character. The only difficulty 
under which I labour is to select from the innumerable fallacies of 
Mr. Jackson’s article those which are most glaring and most decep- 
tive, or, without entrenching on the ordinary length of an article 
and incurring the reproach of tediousness, to cull from the immense 
wealth of evidence such quotations as will best demolish the case of 
my opponent. 

I began my former article with the question, ‘ Is there an alterna- 
tive between Rome and the Reformation ?’ to which I answered, it 
is my belief that there is none. I am still of the same opinion ; 
indeed, Mr. Jackson has done me the service of confirming and 
strengthening me in that view, for he so misunderstands and mis- 
interprets the Anglican position that the drift and tendency of all his 
arguments go to show that he and his friends occupy a position his- 
torically and theologically untenable. For him, and those who think 
like him, there is no alternative between Rome and the Reformation, 
though he seems to reject them both. In putting the question, 
however, I was only thinking of the English Church and its responsible 
members. It is obvious there are two other alternatives. There are 
those Eastern Churches which are not under the jurisdiction and 
supremacy of Rome, and yet are not reformed in the sense of our 
Reformation, and there is that other alternative to which all liberal 
thought is being driven in nominally Roman Catholic but really pro- 
gressive countries—viz., of rejecting the only semblance of Christianity 
which is prominently before them. 

These two alternatives, however, may be dismissed from our con- 
sideration, and I propose, in the light of Mr. Jackson’s arguments, 
to inquire how he, and such as agree with him, reconcile to themselves 
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their position as members of the Church of England, and in doing so 
I only wish to deal with him as the representative of a school of 
thought, and in no sense as a personal opponent. 

Mr. Jackson enumerates four points in which he says that I, 
‘ while claiming to interpret the mind and intentions of the Reformers, 
impute to them teaching which they plainly deny, and repudiate on 
their behalf beliefs and practices which they, in common with the 
rest of Catholic Christendom, hold most in reverence.’ These points 
are the Mass, the practice of Confession, the breach with Rome, and 
the position of the Bible. If such a charge were well founded, I 
should have been guilty of an outrage on truth and honesty, but I 
confess that the statements made by Mr. Jackson in support of his 
accusation seem to me of such a character as to more than justify 
my main contention as to the illogical position he and his friends 
occupy. It seems to me not difficult to prove that on every point 
the arguments he advances can be refuted by every one of our Re- 
formers, by the formularies and laws of our Church, by the practice 
of more than three centuries of our national Church life. In fact, 
the impression left on the mind after perusing Mr. Jackson’s article 
is that we are still living in pre-Reformation times. Like some Rip 
Van Winkle, Mr. Jackson appears to have slept for four hundred years, 
and awoke expecting to find the Church of England in the same 
condition in which it was when slumber first overpowered him. ‘ The 
Mass is not abolished, the Reformers never dreamt of parting from 
Rome, confessing priests still ply their trade, the Prayer-book is 
steeped in Popery—that is to say, it bears witness to those distinctly 
Catholic doctrines which the Protestant party fondly imagined had 
been deleted at the Reformation.’ 

The only losses which he will admit are Prayers for the Dead and 
Extreme Unction for the Sick; otherwise, to his mind, the Church 
is precisely what it was before the Reformation, and with a somewhat 
strange inconsistency he holds that the Ritualist clergy themselves 
are the true descendants of the Catholic Reformers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, in spite of the fact that they deprived 
them of the two above-mentioned rites, and of ‘all the other losses 
which,’ he says, ‘the Church sustained during the period of the Re- 
formation, which must be regained ere they can claim their full 
inheritance.’ 

As, in half bewilderment at such an amazing set of statements, 
we look back over the history of the past, we feel tempted to ask 
what it was, then, that caused well-nigh two centuries of war, that 
occasioned the shedding of oceans of blood, if the results achieved 
were but the deletion of two Romish practices from our Liturgy, and 
if the Prayer-book of the Reformers is still the mouthpiece of the 
Church of Rome? Did Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, and a 
host of other martyrs die merely for an hallucination, or was the cause 
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for which they surrendered their lives vanquished at their demise 
and immolated on their funeral pyres? Three centuries of Protes- 
tantism give the lie to the latter explanation, whilst their words 
re-echo down the ages in condemnation of the doctrines they 
rejected. 

But to take Mr. Jackson’s points in detail. It will, I think, be 
found that the one he places last in the list—viz., the position of 
Scripture and its relation to the Church—is, in fact, the root of the 
controversy, and constitutes the crux of the situation. If the posi- 
tion which I claimed as that of the Church of England with regard 
to Scripture can be substantiated and maintained, the ground is 
altogether cut from under the feet of those who, while members of 
our Church, yet refuse this appeal. Mr. Jackson objects to my phrase 
that ‘ Scripture is an authority superior to the Church’; to my asser- 
tion that ‘the appeal of the Reformers was to the Bible, absolute, 
alone, and unfettered’; that otherwise their action was ‘ absolutely 
unjustified,’ and their separation from Rome ‘a meaningless schism.’ 
This, he says, is the wildest assertion of all. But has Mr. Jackson 
considered that this is the very position asserted by our Articles, 
Articles which every member of the Church of England is supposed 
to accept ? Article XX. runs thus : 


The Church hath power to decree Rites or Ceremonies, and authority in 
Controversies of Faith: And yet it is not lawful for the Church to ordain any- 
thing that is contrary to God’s Word written, neither may it so expound one 
place of Scripture that it be repugnant to another. Wherefore, although the 
Church be a witness and a keeper of Holy Writ, yet, as it ought not to decree 
anything against the same, so besides the same ought it not to enforce anything 
to be believed for necessity of salvation. 


Again, Article VI. asserts the same thing : 


Holy Scripture containcth all things necessary to salvation: so that what- 
soever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of 
any man, that it should be believed as an article of the Faith, or be thought 
requisite or necessary to salvation, 


and Article VIII., in giving us the Creeds, bases their claim on our 
acceptance, not on ecclesiastical authority, but on the ground that 
their doctrines may be proved ‘by most certain warrant of Holy 
Scripture.’ 

I appealed clearly to those Articles, though I did not quote them. 
In using the terms ‘ absolute and unfettered,’ what I meant was that 
Scripture constitutes the final and sovereign court of appeal, that it 
is the foundation of belief and practice, the arbiter of controversy. 
I did not mean that a bald and crude appeal to any isolated words of 
Scripture chosen arbitrarily, and perhaps interpreted with ignorance 
and fanaticism, was to be our rule of faith. This would be to mis- 

Vor. LVII-—No. 337 EE 
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interpret my words and misunderstand my meaning. The name Pro- 
testant was early applied to those who protested for the supreme and 
final authority of Scripture against the rival and superior authority 
of the Pope and his theologians. The appeal of the Reformation was 
in principle to Scripture as superior to any Church authority ; and the 
Reformers appealed to Church authority as a witness, within certain 
defined limits, to the true interpretation of Scripture. But, argues 
Mr. Jackson, ‘ the Bible is the child of the Church, the Church existed 
before the Bible, it is, therefore, as reasonable to appeal to the Bible 
as overriding the Church as it would be to quote the Reformers 
in opposition to the first four Ecumenical Councils.’ But in what 
way is ‘the Bible the child of the Church, written by the Church,’ 
and in what way is the Church ‘ the mother and creator of the Bible ’ ? 
As I have shown, this view is certainly not that maintained by the 
Church of England as set forth in her Articles. The Church is in 
them said to be a ‘ witness and keeper of Holy Writ,’ but in the same 
way a judge is a witness and keeper of the law; not to make the 
law, but to maintain its authority. The interpretation of the law, 
as of the Bible, must be that interpretation intended by those 
who framed it, and understood by those who were governed by it, 
that interpretation generally accepted by contemporaneous authority, 
and not that which a subsequent generation may think well to place 
upon it. This argument of Mr. Jackson’s is the stock argument of 
Papal advocates, and has been used by them in all times to cover 
any and every divergence from Scripture, and to establish what is 
called tradition ; but it is entirely inconsistent with the appeals to 
Holy Scripture which I have quoted from the Articles. I will not 
stop to point out how the Old Testament, the larger portion of the 
Bible, existed before the Church, but even with regard to the New 
Testament the argument falls to the ground. The New Testament 
was not written by the Church in her official capacity. The books 
of the New Testament were written by individual men, members of 
the Church of Christ, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Gradu- 
ally these books were accepted by the Churches because they had 
been written by those who, many of them, were known to have been 
eye-witnesses and handlers of the Word, Apostles of our Lord or 
their immediate followers, and because of their intrinsic worth and 
internal evidence. 

In the fourth century two Provincial Councils, those of Laodicea 
and Carthage, included in their Canons lists of canonical books, but 
they did not create the canonicity of the books; they only 
recognised it. All that can be said with regard to the Canon of the 
New Testament is that it grew up unofficially, and came to be 
accepted through its own convincing power, and from a general 
consent of which the early Christians were in a position to appreciate 
the value. The supreme authority of Scripture was implicitly 
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accepted by the Fathers of the Early Church, and the jealous fear 
which the early Councils had of the introduction into the Creed of 
a single term not to be found in Scripture may be illustrated by the 
long and protracted controversy in the Council of Nice before the 
Fathers would consent to the introduction of the theological term 
which we translate ‘o{ one substance,’ or consubstantial, because, as 
they said, it was not to be found in Holy Writ. 

Mr. Jackson admits that the canon thus selected ‘ contains all that 
is necessary for us to know of the faith once delivered to the saints,’ 
and as such it was appealed to by the Reformers. This admission, if 
granted, is in fact all we ask, but in one breath he admits the appeal, 
while in the next he disallows and ridicules it. Which view are we 
to accept as that of him and his friends? If, however, Mr. Jackson 
is willing to be governed by this appeal, he must abandon many 
doctrines and practices for which his party are now contending. 
Those doctrines, not to be drawn from Scripture, not taught by the 
Early Church, can only be justified by admitting that rival authority 
of tradition which, in the Medieval Church, gradually supplanted 
the authority of Scripture, until a Pope (Boniface VIII.), in the 
thirteenth century, was found to make the astounding and blas- 
phemous claim that he alone could proclaim what was and what was 
not Scripture. It was against such claims as these that the Reformers 
protested, and in appealing from the authority of the Mediwval Church 
to Scripture, our Reformers appealed to the same authority which 
the early Councils and the early Fathers recognised, and of which 
they were such jealous guardians. Those who will not accept this 
appeal can find no justification for their attitude in that of the Early 
Church, nor have they any right to consider themselves members of 
a Church, such as ours, which occupies towards Scripture exactly the 
same position as the Church of early times. 

I have spoken of alternatives. There is no alternative between 
accepting this position, which is common to our Church and the Early 
Church, or the Papal authority, which alone, if it be admitted, can 
override Scripture and make the Church or tradition superior to it ; 
but this alternative has been in so many words rejected by Mr. Jackson. 
I leave it to him to solve the problem of his own ecclesiastical 
position. 

If I have succeeded in proving the position which Scripture holds 
in the Church of England, the task of dealing with the other points 
mentioned in Mr. Jackson’s article is comparatively an easy one, for 
the obvious question must be answered, Is the doctrine of the Mass 
or the practice of confession to be proved from Scripture, and what is 
the voice of the Church of England with regard to them? In treating 
of the Mass, Mr. Jackson falls into hopeless and perpetual confusion. 
He first accuses me of stating without any authority whatever that 
the Mass was abolished at the Reformation ; he then mixes up the 
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name with the interpretation of it in the mind of the Reformers, and 
finally turns the issue on to a defence of the doctrine of the Real 
Presence as defined by our Prayer-book—a definition which all are 
ready to accept, but which is very far from that intended either by 
the medizvalists in their Mass or by their modern representatives in 
our Church to-day. To clear the ground, therefore, we will ask, Is 
it the name, or the doctrine popularly identified with that name, that 
was excluded from our Prayer-book, and, as I hold, abolished at the 
Reformation ? The name is harmless enough, derived from the Latin 
words ‘ Ite, missa est,’ ‘ Go, it is dismissed’ ; and the words were used 
to dismiss the congregation at the close of the service, the catechumens 
and others who were not allowed to be present at the sacred rite 
having been previously dismissed. Non-communicating attendance was 
thus forbidden in the Early Church, and this fact should be noted by 
those in our Church to-day who are urging the attendance of children 
at Holy Communion. The term ‘ Mass’ came to be applied to the 
whole service, but it had no reference to belief or doctrine. This 
harmless word, however, became gradually identified with those 
notions of transubstantiation and sacrifice which grew up around the 
service termed the Mass. To quote Bishop Cosin : 


The word ‘ Mass’ was used by the ancients in the Latin Church with quite 
a different meaning than that which now prevails among the Papists. But the 
old Latins used the expression: ‘Go, it is Mass,’ that is, dismissal, and hence 
all the sacred acts were called by the one name ‘ Mass,’ from a single act, and 
that the last of all. But the word, as it is now used by the Papists for a true 
and proper sacrifice of Christ offered every time to God the Father for the living 
and the dead, is nowhere found among the ancients. And for this reason the 
very word ‘ Mass’ in its new, not in its ancient signification, is rejected by the 
English Church, which desired to abolish that wrong opinion about the sacrifice 
of the Mass.' 


Mr. Jackson says the word ‘ Mass’ was used in the First Prayer- 
book of Edward the Sixth, and was only altered in the Second because 
of the ‘curiosity of mistakers,’ and from that slight foundation he 
deduces that ‘ the Mass is neither abolished nor condemned.’ In the 
First Prayer-book the term ‘ Mass’ was retained as a sub-title, the rite 
being termed ‘ The Lord’s Supper, or the Holy Communion, commonly 
called the Mass,’ as the name most familiar to people’s ears, just as 
one leaves an old title until the new one has caught hold of the public 
mind ; but whether or no this is the true explanation of the retention 
of the word, the First Prayer-book has no validity now, and in the 
Second Prayer-book neither the word ‘ Mass,’ nor indeed the word 
* Altar,’ are to be found, and for a very good reason—viz., that the 
medieval notion of the Mass was definitely rejected. That notion 


was the material and literal sacrifice of Christ, involving the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. 


' ‘Notes on the Prayer-book.’ Genuine £eries. 
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Of this doctrine Ridley says : 


The Mass is a new, blasphemous kind of sacrifice, to satisfy and pay the 
price of sins, both of the dead and of the quick, to the great and intolerable 
contumely of Christ our Saviour, His death and Passion, which was and is the 
only sufficient and everlasting and available sacrifice, satisfactory for all the 


elect of God, from Adam the first, to the last that shall be born to the end of 
the world.* 


Again Bishop Cosin : 


.A true, real, proper and propitiatory sacrificing of Christ toties quoties as 
this Sacrament is celebrated, which is the Popish doctrine, and which cannot 
be done without killing of Christ so often again, we hold not; believing it to be 
a false and blasphemous doctrine; founding ourselves upon the Apostle’s 
doctrine that Christ was sacrificed but once, and that He dieth no more." 


It was in this sense the Mass was abolished at the Reformation. 
Mr. Jackson quotes Cranmer as an upholder of the Mass, a strange 
witness when he placed his right hand in the flames because he had 
been led in a moment of weakness to subscribe to this doctrine. His 
biographer, Dr. Hook, commenting on the document which Cranmer 
had drawn up at his trial, which is written in Latin, and may still be 
found in the collection of records transcribed from the official report 
in the British Museum, writes as follows : 


The great work which he had done was to bring back the Eucharist from 
the medieval notion of a Mass to the primitive notion of the Communion, or, as 
the usual mode of expressing it at that time was, the Reformers had changed 
the Mass into Communion. This was the real point. 


Perhaps one of the Canons of 1640 will serve as a useful illustra- 
tion of the view taken by the Church of England on this doctrine, 
and of the great fear which prevaiied that it should ever be reintro- 
duced into our Church. It sheds a flood of light on the principles of 
the Reformation, all the more when we consider that it was drawn 
up under Archbishop Laud, and not by the so-called Protestant 
Reformers. It was then laid down that the fixed position of the 
Communion Table in the chancel, which was an innovation by Laud 
on Queen Elizabeth’s previous arrangement, viz., that the Table 
should be movable, does not imply that ‘it is or ought to be esteemed 
a true or proper altar, wherein Christ is again really sacrificed, but it 
is, and may be called, an altar by us in that sense in which the Primi- 
tive Church called it an altar, and in no other.’ This distinction is 
most valuable, most historical, and sound. 

The medizva! Mass was a literal sacrifice of Christ, and the Mass as 
such was abolished, but Mr. Jackson then proceeds to turn the issue 
on to a totally different ground, and devotes two pages to prove the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, which he implies I deny. 


‘ Piteous Lamentation.’ * «Notes on the Prayer-book.’ Genuine Series 
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Into the dreary and interminable waste of hair-splitting and un- 
profitable controversy over the doctrine of the Real Presence as 
distinct from that of the objective or corporeal Presence, into the 
doctrine of Consubstantiation or Transubstantiation, I do not propose 
to enter further than to say that I heartily endorse every word which 
our Prayer-book uses to express the real spiritual Presence of our 
Lord in the Holy Communion and the reception of His Body and 
Blood by the faithful. Our Church makes a clear distinction between 
the Real, though spiritual and sacramental, Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist and the presence of His ‘ natural flesh and blood’ in the 
elements. She accepts a Presence, none the less real because spiritual, 
but rejects Transubstantiation and anything equivalent to it, and 
we may quote, as illustrative of the teaching of the Church of 
England on the nature of the Real Presence which she maintains, 
those words of Hooker, ‘ The Real Presence of Christ’s most blessed 
Body and Blood is not therefore to be sought for in the Sacrament 
(i.e., in the elements), but in the worthy receiver of the Sacrament.’ * 
This view of the Real Presence as expressed by Hooker and taught 
in our Catechism is, however, hardly that of the members of the 
English Church Union, as expounded by their memorable and official 
document.® Surely Mr. Jackson and the Neo-Anglicans, if we may 
judge by manuals, hymns, devotions, and liturgical practices, follow 
the Medieval Church in this matter, and go far beyond the limits of 
our own formularies ; and again, on this doctrine, we leave it to Mr. 
Jackson and his friends to reconcile their views with those of the 
Church of England. I will only add that the statements on the Real 
Presence attributed to Bishop Cosin by Mr. Jackson are taken from a 
document now recognised not to have proceeded from Cosin.’ In a 
statement by Cosin ‘ concerning the differences in the chief points of 
religion betwixt the Church of Rome and the Church of England ’— 
a brief paper which, as a whole, we commend to Mr. Jackson and his 


* Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, v. 67, 2-6. 

5 «The members of the English Church Union, holding fast to the faith and 
teaching of the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, that Christ our Lord present 
in the most Holy Sacrament of the altar under the form of bread and wine is to be 
worshipped and adored, desire, in view of present circumstances, to reaffirm their 
belief, and to declare that they will abide by all such teaching and practice as follow 
from it.’ Annual] meeting of the E.C.U., June 1900. 

* Mr. Jackson’s extract from Bishop Cosin is taken from a work entitled, ‘The 
First Series of Notes on the Prayer-book,’ which is now considered not to have been 
compiled by Bishop Cosin, but, almost certainly, by Mr. Hayward, a nephew of Bishop 
Overall. 

The quotation from Bishop Cosin in the present article is from ‘ Notes on the 
Prayer-book. Genuine Series.’ In the edition of Cosin’s works, published at Oxford 
in 1855, three series of notes are attributed to Bishop Cosin. The Second and Third 
Series have always been known to be his. The First Series was erroneously assigned 
to him for the first time by the editor of one of the volumes of that edition. For 
further information on the point see the Foreign Church Chronicle for 1886, p. 160, 
and Old Anglicanism and Modern Ritualism, 98 (Skeffington, 1901). 
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friends—he says that we agree ‘in acknowledging Christ’s sacra- 
mental, spiritual, true and real Presence there to the souls of all 
them that come faithfully and devoutly to receive Him.’ ‘To the 
souls of all them ’—that is Hooker’s doctrine, and, as we maintain, 
the doctrine of the Church of England. 

In treating of the third point, the subject of Confession, we are 
confronted by the statement that the Prayer-book in three separate 
places authorises, if not commands it, while we are told that a host of 
Anglican divines support this view. I am accused of stating that 
‘ confessing priests were abolished,’ a statement which, for accuracy’s 
sake, I might point out I never made. What I said was ‘ that the 
work of the sacrificing and confessing priests was gone,’ a very different 
statement. They were not abolished by Act of Parliament, but as 
the appeal to Scripture became more truly grasped, gradually the 
practice declined. After 1215 and up to the time of the Reformation, 
confession was universally enforced. The medieval discipline could 
not be immediately reversed at one blow. Cranmer’s visitation 
articles are quoted as assuming the prevalence of the practice, and it 
is probable that for many years some continued to frequent the 
confessional. In 1540 a Commission was appointed to consider the 
offices of the Church, and they decided to leave auricular confession 
an open question. No one was to be compelled to practise it, whilst 
a public form of confession and absolution was provided. Later on, 
when the Prayer-book was compiled, in all the places where direc- 
tions are given on the subject, the same principle is observed. Our 
Church intends confession to be voluntary, a remedy, not a habit— 
not the first, nor the best, nor the ordinary means of repentance and 
reconciliation. But while she treats of confession for the penitent 
in this manner, leaving every man and woman perfectly free in the 
matter, she yet authorises her ministers to aid the spiritual difficulties 
of their people by never refusing the comfort which, through the 
ministry of God’s Word and the pronouncing of His absolution, they 
could bring. South, one of our English divines in the latter part of 


the seventeenth century, says : 


The Church denies such Confession to be necessary: rejects it as a Snare 
and a Burden, groundlessly and tyrannically imposed upon the Church. But 
so much of Private Confession, as may be of spiritual Use for the disburdening 
of a troubled Conscience, unable of itself to master or grapple with its own 
Doubts, by imparting them to some knowing, discreet, spiritual Person, for his 
Advice and Resolution about them ; so much, I confess, the Church of England 
does approve, advise, and allow of. 


In adopting this line of conduct in our formularies, our Reformers 
were again governed by the appeal to Scripture and the Early Church. 


I dare boldly affirm [writes Hooker] that, for many hundred years after 
Christ, the Fathers held no such opinion [as.that of the Lateran and Trent]: 
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they did not gather by our Saviour’s words any such necessity of seeking the 
Priest’s absolution from sin, by secret and (as they now term it) sacramental 
confession. 










































And again, 


That extreme and rigorous necessity of auricular and private confession 
which is at this day so mightily upheld by the Church of Rome we find not [in 
the Fathers]. It was not then the faith and doctrine of God’s Church, as of the 
Papacy at present. ... No,no! These opinions have youth in their counten- 
ance; antiquity knew them not; it never thought nor dreamed of them.’ 


A very striking proof of how completely the regular practice of 
confession was abandoned in the Church of England is afforded by 
George Herbert’s Priest to the Temple, or The Country Parson : His 
character and rule of Holy Life. That saintly divine of the seventeenth 
century whose words come to us as the sweet fragrance from a 
garden of herbs, who so truly represents the type of the cultured, 
refined clergyman of the past, in those chapters in which he minutely 
describes the duties of a country parson towards his flock, makes only 
ene reference to the subject of Confession, and that one is that in 
visiting ‘the sick or otherwise afflicted he persuadeth* them to 
particular confession,’ following precisely the lines laid down in our 
Prayer-book. There is no single word in all those chapters on the 
duties of enforcing the practice on his flock, and it is hardly con- 
ceivable that all reference to it would be omitted if it had been one 
of the great employments and duties of a pastor. Such an omission 
is eloquent as to the opinion of the Church at that time on the 
subject. 

Mr. Jackson lays great stress on the words in the Ordination 
service, but that they cannot be strained to the interpretation he 
would place on them is sufficiently shown by the report of the last 
Round Table Conference at Fulham, a conference in which numerous 
members of the English High Church party were represented. The 
report is as follows : 


With respect to the first subject proposed to the Conference, the members 
were agreed that our Lord’s words in St. John’s Gospel: ‘ Whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them, and whosesoever sins ye retain they are 
retained,’ are not to be regarded as addressed only to the Apostles or the Clergy, 
but as a commission to the whole Church, and as conveying a summary of the 
message with which it is charged. It is, therefore, for the Church as a whole 
to discharge the Commission, which she does by the ministration of God’s Word 
and Sacraments, and by godly discipline. But the members of the Conference 
are agreed that the discipline of Private Confession and Absolution cannot be 
shown to have existed for some centuries after the foundation of the Church. 
It grew, in fact, out of the gradual disuse, perhaps about the fifth century, of 
the ‘godly discipline’ of public penance, referred to in our Commination 
service as existing in the Primitive Church. In view of the meaning which 
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" Ecclesiastical Polity, vi. 4-6. * The italics are mine.—C. W. 
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the Conference agreed was to be assigned to the words of our Lord in St. John, 
the formula of ordination in our Ordinal could not be regarded as in itself 
inculcating the duty of Private Confession and Absolution.* 


In short, our English Church allows confession as a remedy and 
comfort to her sick children; and, as a consequence, her ministers 
cannot but be ready to listen to the desired opening of such grief; but 
no lay person can be required to confess, nor is the practice recom- 
mended except in certain special cases, as a medicine, not a food. 

To come now to our last point in dispute—viz. the breach with 
Rome, Mr. Jackson begins by asserting that in our view we owe 
Rome nothing save hatred. This is an unwarrantable assertion. 
Not for one moment do we deny the participation of a common 
Christianity with Rome, nor the debt we owe to Rome in reviving in 
this land the Christianity which, formerly existent, had been almost 
destroyed by the inroads of the heathen Scandinavians ; but let it 
be remembered that the Rome of the great Gregory was a totally 
different thing from the medieval Papacy of Gregory the Seventh 
and Innocent the Third. Rome, in the time of Gregory, had not 
committed herself to doctrines which, in the three following cen- 
turies, obscured the primitive and Scriptural beliefs of the Church. 
Rome, in the time of Gregory, had made no claim to unlimited supre- 
macy for her Bishop. That great Bishop himself declared that who- 
ever allowed such a name as Universal Bishop to be applied to him 
was a profane, arrogant, blasphemous, superstitious, haughty trans- 
gressor of the law, of the gospel, of the canons of the Church, and 
was worse than Antichrist. Contrast such language as this with 
that of the later mediwval Popes. We did but appeal from Rome 
corrupt to Rome pure, we did but assert our right as a National 
Church to that independence which existed and was exercised in the 
earlier ages, and also in the Churches of the various Dioceses (secular 
divisions of the Empire established by Constantine), all of which, 
though united by a common bond of love and faith, were independent 
of each other in their internal government. 

But Mr. Jackson goes on to say the Reformers ‘ never dreamt of 
parting from Rome,’ and, in support of his contention, tells us— 
quoting a canon of the Church—that 


So far was it from the purpose of the Church of England to reject the 
Churches of Italy, Spain, Germany, or any other suchlike Churches [that] in all 
things which they held and practised . . . it doth with reverence retain those 
ceremonies which do neither endamage the Church of God nor offend the minds 
of sober men, and only departed from them in those particular points wherein 
they were fallen from themselves in their ancient integrity and from the 
Apostolic Church which were their founders.' 


* Report of a Conference held at Fulham Palace, December 1901, p. 109. 
” The original runs thus: ‘So far was it from the purpose of the Church of 
England to reject the Churches of /Saly Spain, Germany, or any suchlike Churches 
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This extract is from the XXXth Canon of the Canons of 1604, but 
Mr. Jackson has not quoted it accurately, and by transposing the 
word ‘that’ materially alters the sense intended to be conveyed. 
A comparison of the quotation with the original will readily prove 
this. But, however this may be, the Canon contains the case in a 
nutshell and forms a complete justification for the Reformation. In 
the first place, we may observe the Church of Rome is not mentioned. 
Her supremacy, her doctrines, had been rejected ; she was associated 
in the public mind with all that struggle from which our Church had 
but just emerged ; but the English Reformers, true to their policy 
of maintaining their Catholic as well as Reformed position, were 
determined to retain everything that could be retained without doing 
violence to their own great principle of the appeal to Scripture. 
Ceremonies that did not violate that principle were to be retained ; 
Churches, as far as they did not fall from ancient integrity, were not 
to be abandoned. It is hard to see how this extract, when quoted 
in its integrity, and with an exactness not found in Mr. Jackson’s 
citation, strengthens his argument that we never dreamt of parting 
from Rome. The more so as the Canon from which it comes speaks 
of the Church of England ‘ as having abolished Popery.” Our XIXth 
Article tells 


that ‘the Church of Rome hath erred, not only in their living and manner of cere- 
monies, but also in matters of faith,’ and our separation from Rome was brought 
about rather by the repudiation on the part of our Church of her doctrines than 
by any open and formal breach. 


Bishop Jewel, in his famous Apology for the Church of England, 
speaks with no uncertain voice on this question : 


‘ We have,’ he says, ‘ truly renounced that Church, wherein we could neither 
have the Word of God sincerely taught, nor the Sacraments rightly ministered, 
nor the name of God duly called upon. . .. To conclude, we have forsaken the 
Church as it is now, not as it was in old times past, and have so gone from it 
as Danie] went out of the lions’ den, and the three children out of the furnace ; 
and to say the truth, we have been cast out by these men, being cursed of them 
as they used to say with book, bell and candle, rather than have gone away 
from them ourselves.’ *! 


After reading such weighty words from so great an authority as 
Bishop Jewel, it would seem that further arguments are superfluous, 
and that Mr. Jackson’s statement that the Reformers never dreamt 
of parting from Rome is one which cannot be maintained or sub- 
stantiated. There are other points which call for comment in his 


in all things which they held and practised . .. that it doth with reverence retain 
those ceremonies which do neither endamage the Church of God nor offend the minds 
of sober men, and only departed from them in those particular points wherein they 
were fallen from themselves in their ancient integrity and from the Apostolic Church 
which were their founders.’—Canon XXX. of the Canons of 1604. 

" The Apology of the Church of England, John Jewel (Bishop of Sarum). Edited 
by Richard W. Jelf, pp. 111, 112 (8.P.C.K., 1900). 
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article, such, for instance, as his claim that the service of the Holy 
Communion should be restored to its right and proper place as the 
great service of obligation, which every Churchman must attend in 
order to offer his service of praise and thanksgiving, and his opinion 
that the morning and evening services of our Church are monastic 
offices and nothing more. These services were, indeed, drawn partly 
from the old services for the seven canonical hours, and partly from 
the early Sacramentaries of Gelasius and Gregory; but it is plain 
from the Prayer-book that in the intention of our Church they 
were not to be relegated to the inferior position to which the 
Ritualist party of to-day are consigning them. The Morning and 
Evening Prayer is prescribed as ‘ daily to be said ’ and used ‘ through- 
out the year,’ but various rubrics in the Service for Holy Communion 
show clearly that that service was not intended by our Reformers as 
similarly obligatory, even on Sundays and Holy Days; on the con- 
trary, express provision is made for its omission. The first Rubric 
after the Communion Service says that ‘ upon the Sundays and other 
Holy Days (if there be no communion) shall be said all that is appointed 
for the Communion’ down to the end of the prayer for the Church 
Militant. The next Rubric prescribes that ‘there shall be no cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper except there be a convenient number to 
communicate with the Priest’; but the Daily Morning and Evening 
Prayers are prescribed without any such exception. But still more 
striking evidence is afforded by the following Rubric: ‘ That every 
parishioner shall communicate at the least three times in the year.’ 
This, according to the Rubric, was the extent to which the reception 
of Holy Communion was obligatory. Cosin, in his Latin statement 
of the ‘ Catholic Religion of the Realm of England,’ mentions in his 
description of our Communion service that, after the prayer for the 
Church Militant, ‘those who are not going to communicate with us 
are dismissed,’ '* a remarkable testimony to the practice and intention 
of the Church in his day. In a word, it is clear from the Prayer-book 
itself that the obligatory service, even on Sundays and Holy Days, 
was the Morning and Evening Prayer, and not the Holy Communion. 
Indeed, if we are to judge again by George Herbert as to the mind 
of the Church of his day, we shall find that the service of the Holy 
Communion was considered far more in the light of an occasional 
service than one of constant occurrence. In the chapter entitled 
‘The Parson on the Sacraments,’ after enumerating various matters 
relating to the service of the Holy Communion, he says, ‘ Fourthly 

Touching the frequency of the Communion, the Parson celebrates it, 
if not duly once a month, yet at least five or six times in the year’ 

a statement which reads in rather curious contrast to the constantly 
repeated Masses in the churches of the extreme Ritualist party to-day, 
and we can hardly believe that in the mind of George Herbert the 

2 Cosin’s Works, vol. iv. (Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology) p. 359. 
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only opportunity for offering praise and thanksgiving was to be found 
in the service of the Holy Communion. 

There remains yet one more grave misstatement to which attention 
must be drawn and which deserves to be thoroughly exposed. Mr. 
Jackson, in pursuance of the present policy of his party to make the 
Prayer-book cover all the teaching they desire to see developed in the 
Church of England, quotes a somewhat loose rhetorical phrase of the 
late Dr. Parker to the effect that the Prayer-book is ‘steeped in 
Popery.’ This, in Mr. Jackson’s view, means ‘ that it covers all the 
distinctive Catholic doctrines which the Protestant party fondly 
imagined had been deleted at the Reformation.’ To such a statement, 
which could only impose on those whose knowledge of history is of 
the faintest possible description, an unqualified denial must be given. 
‘ Popery,’ or what is popularly understood by that name, and Catholic 
doctrines are not synonymous terms. The teaching which is identified 
with Papal authority, and towards which Mr. Jackson’s party are 
tending, consists of a number of doctrines unknown in the Church 
for many centuries. Catholic sanction cannot be adduced for these 
doctrines. The Prayer-book nowhere teaches them, while it gives 
expression to all the doctrines which can be traced to the Primitive 
Church and to Apostolic times, and which alone have the right to be 
termed Catholic. Nothing exemplifies more the untenable position 
which the extreme Ritualist party occupy than the attempt, which 
would be ludicrous if it were not so lamentable, to perform, for instance, 
Masses for the Dead while still making use of a Prayer-book which 
has no provision for them, or to inculcate a devotion to, and worship 
of, the Virgin Mary while no word in our Liturgy warrants it. The 
futility of the attempt is proved by the need for the supplemental 
manuals and offices in use, and the time cannot be far distant when 
the Prayer-book itself must be discarded by those who use these 
manuals, in favour of that which more truly expresses their views— 
viz., the service books of the Church of Rome. 

To sum up the whole situation, I think I have proved that I and 
the party to which I belong are not, as Mr. Jackson would have the 
world believe, ‘out of harmony with the teaching of our Church as 
set forth in the Prayer-book and the writings of the leading post- 
Reformation divines,’ but that, on the contrary, we endorse to the 
full the statements of the Prayer-book on all points; that in the views 
we hold, as well as in our rejection of those against which we contend, 
we represent no narrow school of puritan thought, but in very truth 
express the opinions of the Reformation divines, and are prepared 
to abide by their verdict, confident that in doing so we are in a con- 
dition of perfect security against Rome and her teaching. It is the 
school to which Mr. Jackson belongs which is endeavouring to place 
upon the Prayer-book a construction which it cannot bear, and which 
has already led them into a hopeless and impossible position. Mr. 
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Jackson can only maintain his arguments by trying to force upon the 
Evangelical party opinions which they do not hold, and by claiming 
positions and doctrines which the main body of his party repudiate. 
He denies transubstantiation whilst his party are to all practical pur- 
poses teaching and practising it, and accuses us of denying the Real 
Presence, which in the sense of the Prayer-book we maintain. In 
the same way, with regard to Confession, he pleads that permission 
accorded to it in our Prayer-book to which we are quite willing to 
subscribe, whilst his party are using every endeavour to make private 
auricular confession a regular part of the Christian life and practically 
obligatory on all. In short, the contest is not being carried on in the 
open, and my appeal to the Ritualist party would be to come forward 
and clearly and without ambiguity state their position. It would 
then be seen that the views they hold are altogether incompatible 
with loyalty to the Church of England, and should compel them to 
join the communion of the Church of Rome. It is altogether illogical 
to accept the whole body of Lateran theology, all those beliefs and 
practices which date in their fulness only from the thirteenth century, 
which are Papal in their origin, and which can only be justified in the 
face of Scripture and history by the Papal authority, and yet to 
reject the Papal claims. The position of the old Anglican divines 
was a logical one. Their beliefs and practices were Catholic in the 
historic meaning of the word, but the position of the modern Ritual- 
ists is a wholly untenable one, and sooner or later they are bound 
to accept the Papacy. 

As I said at the beginning, Rome and the Reformation are incom- 
patibles. They represent, and must to all time, two different currents 
of thought, mutually destructive, the one tending to freedom, pro- 
gress, and prosperity, the other to retrogression, bondage, and decay. 
I think, also, I am justified in asserting that the dividing line between 
these two currents of thought will be found to be between those who 
take the Bible as their standard in matters of faith, and those who 
accept the unlimited authority of the Church, and that the latter must 
logically find their home in the Church of Rome, while the former 
will be ranged on the side of the Reformed Churches. The English 
nation and Church have taken their stand on the appeal to Scripture ; 
and although Mr. Jackson is not willing to admit the fact, the pro- 
sperity and expansion of England synchronised in point of time with 
the movement with which this appeal is identified. England, as we 
know it to-day, is the child of the Reformation ; born in a period of 
trial, baptised in a baptism of blood, nurtured under the stress of 
tumultuous passions, she has developed that character which is the 
necessary product of such an environment. But if England is the 
child of the Reformation, she may, in another sense, be said to be its 
progenitor. The sturdy and virile strain of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
with its intense love of freedom, its contempt for circuitous and 
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hidden paths, its love of truth and reality in religion as well as in 
everyday life, was bound to revolt against a system which kept men 
as children in leading-strings, which repressed thought and stifled 
discussion, and would, if it were possible, prevent the world from 
either acquiring knowledge or governing itself. The ideal of the 
Roman Church, an ideal which is commending itself to a numerous 
party in England to-day, is the lordship of a hierarchy culminating 
in a single individual, a representative of God on earth, governing 
autocratically, claiming a jurisdiction over the souls, minds, and 
bodies of men, entering into possession of every field of action, political, 
intellectual, and religious—in short, a world in chains. This may be 
an ideal that suits some of the races on the face of the globe, but that 
it will ever be realised in the case of the Anglo-Saxon race is an un- 
thinkable proposition. Englishmen must and will be free. Neither 
kings nor popes could avail to curtail their liberties, and it is not 
conceivable that in the twentieth century they should suffer them- 
selves to be again deprived of them by a system which, even if it 
disguise itself by a different name, is the old enemy still. Men cannot 
fail to see that while clericalism is an enemy to political and national 
freedom, formalism and a hollow meaningless ceremonial are also 
enemies of that true religion which, we are sure, our opponents equally 
with ourselves desire to see reigning in the hearts of men. 


CoRNELIA WIMBORNE. 





THE MORALITY OF NATURE 
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Tue work of Darwin was not limited to biology only. Already in 
1837, when he had just written a rough outline of his theory of the 
origin of species, he entered in his note-book this significant remark : 
‘My theory will lead to a new philosophy.’ And so it did in reality. 
The application which he made of the idea of evolution to the whole 
of organic life marked a new era in philosophy ;' and it led him 
later on to write a sketch of the development of the moral sense, 
which opened a new page in ethics. In this sketch so much was 
done to throw a new light upon the true and efficient cause of the 
moral feelings, and place the whole of ethics on a scientific basis, 
that although Darwin’s leading ideas may be considered as a further 
development of those of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, his work re- 
presents, nevertheless, a new departure, on the lines faintly indicated 
by Bacon. It secured, therefore, for its author a place by the side 
of the other founders of ethical schools, such as Hume, Hobbes, or 
Kant. 

The leading ideas of Darwin’s ethics may easily be summed up. 
In the very first sentences of his essay he states his object in 
quite definite terms. He begins with a praise of the sense of duty, 
which he characterises in the well-known poetical words of Kant: 
‘Duty! Wondrous thought that workest neither by fond insinua- 
tion, flattery, nor by any threat ....’ &c. And he undertakes to 
explain this sense of duty, or moral conscience, ‘ exclusively from 
the side of natural history’—an explanation, he adds, which no 
English writer had hitherto attempted to give.? That the moral 
sense should be acquired by each individual separately, during its 
lifetime, he naturally considers ‘ at least extremely improbable on the 
general theory of evolution’; and he derives this sense from the 


‘In his History of Modern Philosophy the Danish professor, Harald Hoffding, 
gives an admirable sketch of the philosophical importance of Darwin's work. Ge 
schichte der neueren Philosophie, German translation by F. Bendixen (Leipzig, 1896), 
vol. ii. pp. 487 sq. 

? The Descent of Man, chap. iv. pp. 148 sq. All quotations after the last (cheap) 
edition of Mr. Murray, 1901. 
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social feelings which are instinctive or innate in the lower animals, 
and probably in man as well (pp. 150-151). The origin and the 
very foundation of all moral feelings Darwin sees ‘in the social 
instincts which lead the animal to take pleasure in the society of its 
fellows, to feel a certain amount of sympathy with them, and to per- 
form various services for them’; sympathy being understood here in 
its proper sense—not as a feeling of commiseration or love, but as a 
* fellow-feeling ’ or “ mutual sensibility’; the fact of being influenced 
by another’s feelings. 

This being Darwin’s first proposition, his second is that as soon 
as the mental faculties of a species become highly developed, as 
they are in man, the social instinct will necessarily lead, as every 
other unsatisfied instinct does, to a sense of dissatisfaction, or even 
misery, as often as the individual, reasoning about its past actions, 
sees that in some of them ‘the enduring and always present social 
instinct had yielded to some other instinct, at the time stronger, but 
neither enduring nor leaving behind it a very vivid impression.’ For 
Darwin the moral sense is thus not the mysterious gift of unknown 
origin which it was for Kant. ‘Any animal whatever,’ he says, 
‘endowed with well-marked social instincts, the parental and filial 
affections being here included, would inevitably acquire a moral 
sense, or conscience [Kant’s “ knowledge of duty], as soon as its 
intellectual powers had become as well, or nearly as well, developed 
as in man’ (ch. iv. pp. 149-150). 

To these two fundamental propositions Darwin adds two secondary 
ones. After the power of language had been acquired, and the wishes 
of the community could be expressed, ‘the common opinion how 
each member ought to act for the public good would naturally become, 
in a paramount degree, the guide of action.’ However, the effect of 
public approbation and disapprobation depends entirely upon the 
development of mutual sympathy. It is because we feel in sympathy 
with others that we appreciate their opinions; and public opinion 
acts in a moral direction only where the social instinct is sufficiently 
strongly developed. This is evidently an important remark, because 
it refutes those theories of Mandeville and his more or less outspoken 
eighteenth-century followers, which represented morality as nothing 
but a set of conventional manners. Finally, Darwin mentions habit 
as a potent factor for framing our conduct. It strengthens th» social 
instinct and mutual sympathy, as also obedience to the judgment 
of the community. 

Having thus stated the substance of his views in four definite 
propositions, Darwin gives them some further developments. He 
examines, first, sociability in animals, their love of society, and the 
misery which every one of them feels if it is left alone ; their con- 
tinual intercourse; their mutual warnings, and the services they 
render each other in hunting and for self-defence. ‘It is certain,’ 
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he says, ‘ that associated animals have a feeling of love for each other 
which is not felt by non-social adult animals.’ They may not much 
sympathise with each other’s pleasures, but cases of sympathy with 
each other’s distress or danger are quite common, and Darwin quotes 
a few of the most striking instances. Some of them, such as Saints- 
bury’s blind pelican or the blind rat, both of which were fed 
by their congeners, have become classical by this time, while several 
similar illustrations have been added since. ‘ Moreover, beside 
love and sympathy,’ Darwin continues, ‘ animals exhibit other quali- 
ties connected with social instincts which in us would be called 
moral,’ and he gives a few examples of moral self-restraint in dogs and 
elephants. Altogether, it is evident that every action in common— 
and with certain animals it is quite habitual—requires some restraint 
of the same sort. However, it must be said that Darwin did not 
treat the subject of sociability in animals and their incipient mora! 
feelings with all the developments which it deserved, in view of the 
central position which it occupies in his theory of morality. 
Considering next human morality, Darwin remarks that although 
man, such as he now exists, has but few special instincts, he 
nevertheless is a sociable being who must have retained from 
an extremely remote period some degree of instinctive love and 
sympathy for his fellows. These feelings act as an impulsive instinct, 
which is assisted by reason, experience, and the desire of approbation. 
‘Thus the social instincts, which must have been acquired by man 
in a very rude state, and probably even by his ape-like progenitors, 
still give the impulse for some of his best actions.’ The remainder is 
the result of a steadily growing intelligence and collective education. 
It is evident that these views are correct only if we are ready 
to recognise that the intellectual faculties of animals differ from 
those of man in degree, but not in their essence. But this is ad- 
mitted now by most students of comparative psychology ; and the 
attempts which have been made lately to establish ‘a gulf’ between 
the instincts and the intellectual faculties of man and those of animals 
have not attained their end.’ However, it does not follow from 
this resemblance that the moral instincts developed in different 


* The incapacity of an ant, a dog, or a cat to make a discovery, or to hit upon 
the correct solution of a difficulty, are not proofs of an essential difference between 
the intelligence of man and that of these animals, because the same want of inventive 
ness is continually| met with in men as well. Like the ant in one of Lubbock’s 
experiments, thousands of men who had not been already familiar with bridges would 
spend their forces in the effort of crossing a brook, or a ravine, before they would try 
to bridge it. And, on thejother hand, the collective intelligence of an ant’s nest or a 
beehive—one individual in the thousand hitting upon the correct solution, and the 
others imitating it—solves difficulties much greater than those upon which the 
individual ant, or bee, or cat has so ludicrously failed. The bees at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, and their devices to prevent being disturbed in their work, or any one of 
the well-known facts of inventiveness among the bees, the ants, the wolves hunting 
together, are instances in point. 


Vor. LVII—No. 337 
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species, and the less so in species belonging to two different classes 
of animals, should be identical. If we compare insects with 
mammals, we must never forget that the lines of their development 
have diverged at a very early period of animal evolution. The con- 
sequence was that a deep physiological differentiation between 
separate portions of the same species took place with the ants, the 
bees, the wasps, &c., corresponding to a permanent physiological 
division of labour between their females, their males, and their 
workers—a division of which there is no trace among mammals. 
Therefore it seems almost impossible to ask men to judge of 
the morality of the worker-bees when they kill the males in their 
hive ; and this is why the illustration of Darwin to this effect met 
with so much hostile criticism. And yet the moral conceptions of 
man and the actions of insects have so much in common that the 
greatest ethical teachers of mankind did not hesitate to recommend 
certain features of the ants and the bees for imitation by man. Their 
devotion to the group is certainly not surpassed by ours; and, on 
the other hand—to say nothing of our race wars, or of the occasional 
exterminations of religious dissidents and political adversaries 
—the human code of morality has undergone such variations in 
the course of time as to pass from the exposure of children by 
savages in years of scarcity, and the ‘ wound-for-wound and 
life-for-life ’ principle of the Decalogue, to the profound respect of 
everything that lives preached by Bodisatta and the pardon of 
offences practised by the early Christians. We are thus bound to 
conclude that while the differences between the morality of the bee 
and that of man are due to a deep physiological divergence, the 
striking similarities between the two point, nevertheless, to a com- 
munity of origin. 

The social instinct is thus, in Darwin’s opinion, the common stock, 
out of which all morality originates; and he further analyses this 
instinct. Unfortunately, scientific animal psychology is still ia its 
infancy, and therefore it is extremely difficult to disentangle the 
complex relations which exist between the social instinct, properly 
so called, and the parental and filial instincts, as well as several other 
instincts and faculties, such as sympathy, reason, experience, and a 
tendency to imitation (p. 163). Darwin felt this difficulty very much, 
and therefore he expressed himself extremely cautiously. The 
parental and filial instincts, he suggested, ‘ apparently lie at the base 
of the social instincts’ ; and in another place he wrote : ‘ The feeling 
of pleasure from society is probably an extension of the parental or 
filial affections, since the social instinct seems to be developed by the 
young remaining for a long time with their parents’ (p. 161). 

This caution was fully justified, because in other places he pointed 
out that the social instinct must be a separate instinct in itself, different 
from the others—an instinct which has been developed by natural 
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selection for its own sake, as it was useful for the well-being and the 
preservation of the species. It is so fundamental that when it runs 
against another instinct, even one so strong as the attachment of the 
parents to their offspring, it often takes the upper hand. Birds, when 
the time has come for their autumn migration, will leave behind 
their tender young, not yet old enough for a prolonged flight, and 
follow their comrades (pp. 164-165). 

To this striking illustration 1 may also add that the social 
instinct is strongly developed with many lower animals, such as the 
land-crabs, or the Molucca crab‘; as also with certain fishes, with 
whom it hardly could be considered as an extension of the filial or 
parental feelings. In these cases it appears rather as an extension of 
the brotherly or sisterly relations, or feelings of comradeship, which 
probably develop exch time that a considerable number of young 
animals, having been hatched at a given place and at a given moment, 
continue to live together—whether they are with their parents or 
not. It would seem, therefore, more correct to consider the social 
and the parental instincts as two closely connected instincts, of which 
the former is perhaps the earlier, and therefore the stronger, and 
which both go hand in hand in the evolution of the animal world. 
Both are favoured by natural selection, which, as soon as they come 
into confliet, keeps the balance between the two, for the ultimate 
good of the species.° 

The most important point in the ethical theory of Darwin is, of 
course, his explanation of the moral conscience of man and his sense 
of remorse and duty. This point has always been the stumbling- 
block of all ethical theories. Kant, as is known, utterly failed, in 
his otherwise so beautifully written work on morality, to establish 
why his ‘categorical imperative’ should be obeyed at all, unless 
such be the will of a supreme power. We may admit that Kant’s 
‘moral law,’ if we slightly alter its formula, while we maintain its 
spirit, is a necessary conclusion of the human reason. We certainly 
object to the metaphysical form which Kant gave it; but, after all, 
its substance is equity, justice. And, if we translate the metaphysical 
language of Kant into the concrete language of inductive science, we 
may find points of contact between his conception of the origin of 
the moral law and the naturalist’s view concerning the development 
of the moral sense. But this is only one-half of the problem. Sup- 
posing, for the sake of argument, that ‘ pure reason,’ free from all 


* Mutual Aid, 1903, pp. 11 and 12. 


* In an excellent analysis of the social feeling (Animal Behaviour, 1900, pp. 231 
232) Professor Lloyd Morgan says: ‘ And this question Prince Kropotkin, in common 
with Darwin and Espinas, would probably answer without hesitation that the primeval 
germ of the social community lay in the prolonged coherence of the group of parents 
and offspring.’ I should only add the words: ‘or of the offspring without the parents,’ 
because this addition would better agree with the above facts, while it also more 
correctly renders the idea of Darwin. 
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observation, all feeling, and all instinct, in virtue of its inherent 
properties, should necessarily come to formulate a law of justice 
similar to Kant’s imperative, and granting that no reasoning being 
could ever come to any other conclusion, because such are the inherent 
properties of reason—granting all this, and fully recognising at the 
same time the elevating character of Kant’s moral philosophy, the 
great question of all ethics remains, nevertheless, in full: ‘ Why 
should man obey the moral law, or principle, formulated by his 
reason?’ Or, at least, ‘Whence that feeling of cbligation which 
men are experiencing ?” 

Several critics of Kant’s ethical philosophy have already pointed 
out that it left this great fundamental question unsolved. But they 
might have added also that Kant himself had recognised his in- 
capacity of solving it. After having thought intensely upon this 
subject, and written about it for four years, he acknowledged in his 
Philosophical Theory of Religion (Part 1., ‘Of the Radical Evil of 
Human Nature,’ published in 1792) that he was unable to find the 
origin of the moral law. In fact, he gave up the whole problem by 
recognising ‘the incomprehensibility of this capacity, a capacity 
which proclaims a divine origin ’—this very incomprehensibility 
having to rouse man’s spirit to enthusiasm and to strengthen it for 
any sacrifices which respect to his duty may impose upon him.* 

Intuitive philosophy having thus acknowledged its incapacity to 
solve the problem, let us see how Darwin solved it from the point o! 
view of the naturalist. Here is, he said, aman who has yielded to a 
strong sense of self-preservation, and has not risked his life to save 
that of a fellow-creature ; or, he has stolen food from hunger. In both 
cases he has obeyed a quite natural instinct, and the question is— 
Why should he feel miserable at all? Why should he think that he 
ought to have obeyed some other instinct, and acted differently ? 
Because, Darwin replies, in human nature ‘the more enduring 
social instincts conquer the less persistent instincts.’ Moral con- 
science has always a retrospective character; it speaks in us when 
we think of our past actions ; and it is the result of a struggle, during 
which the less persistent, the less permanent individual instinct yields 
before the more permanently present and the more enduring social 
instinct. With those animals which always live in society ‘the 
social instincts are ever present and persistent’ (p. 171). Such animals 
are always ready to join in the defence of the group and to aid each 
other in different ways. They feel miserable if they are separated 
from the others. And it is the same with man. ‘A man who pos- 
sessed no trace of such instincts would be a monster’ (p. 162). On 
the other hand, the desire which leads a man to satisfy his hunger or 


* Hartleben’s edition of Kant’s works, vol. vi. pp. 143-144. English translation by 
Th. K. Abbott: Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason, and other Works. Wondon, 
1879, pp. 425-427. 
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his anger, or to escape danger, or to appropriate somebody’s pos- 
sessions, is in its nature temporary. Its satisfaction is always weaker 
than the desire itself. And when we think of it in the past, we cannot 
recall it as vividly as it was before its satisfaction. Consequently, 
if a man, with a view of satisfying such a desire, has acted so as to 
traverse his social instinct, and afterwards reflects upon his action— 
which we continually do—he will be driven ‘to make a comparison 
between the impressions of past hunger, vengeance satisfied, or danger 
shunned at other men’s cost, with the almost ever-present instinct of 
sympathy, and with his early knowledge of what others consider as 
praiseworthy or blameable.’ And once he has made this comparison 
he will feel ‘as if he had been baulked in following a present instinct 
or habit, and this with all animals causes dissatisfaction, or even 
misery’ (p. 173). 

And then Darwin shows how the primary promptings of such a 
conscience, which always ‘looks backwards, and serves as a guide 
for the future,’ may take the aspect of shame, regret, repentance, or 
even violent remorse, if the feeling be supported by reflection about 
the judgment of those with whom man feels in sympathy. Later 
on, habit will necessarily increase the power of this conscience upon 
man’s actions, while at the same time it will tend to harmonise more 
and more the desires and passions of the individual with his social 
sympathies and instincts (p. 177).’ Altogether, the great difficulty for 
ethical philosophy is to explain the first germs of the ‘ ought ’"—the 
appearance of the first whisper of the voice which pronounces that 
word. If that much has been explained, the accumulated experience 
of the community and its collective teachings will explain the rest. 

We have thus, for the first time, an explanation of the sense of 
duty on a natural basis. True, that it runs counter to the ideas that 
are current now about animal and human nature; but it is correct. 
Nearly all ethical writers have hitherto started with the unproved 
postulate that the strongest of all the instincts of man, and the 
more so of animals, is the sel/-preservation instinct, which, owing to a 
certain looseness of their terminology, they have identified, in man, 
with self-assertion, or egoism properly speaking. This instinct, which 
they conceived as including, on the one side, such primary impulses 
as self-defence, self-preservation, and the very act of satisfying hunger, 


7 Ina footnote Darwin, with his usual deep insight, makes, however, one excep- 
tion. ‘Enmity, or hatred,’ he remarks, ‘seems also to be a highly persistent feeling, 
perhaps more so than any other that can be named.... This feeling would thus 
seem to be innate, and is certainly a most persistent one. It seems to be the comple- 
ment and converse of the true social instinct’ (Footnote 27). This feeling, so deeply 
seated in animal nature, evidently explains the bitter wars that are fought between 
different tribes, or groups, in several animal species and among men. It explains also 
the existence of two different codes of morality retained till now among civilised 
nations. But this important and yet neglected subject can better be treated in con- 
nection with the development of the idea of justice. 
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and, on the other side, such derivative feelings as the longing for 
domination, greed, hatred, the desire of revenge, and so on—this 
compound and heterogeneous aggregate of instincts and feelings they 
represented as an all-pervading and all-powerful force, which finds no 
contradiction in animal and human nature, excepting in a certain 
feeling of benevolence or mercy. The consequence of such a view 
was that, once human nature was recognised as such, there obviously 
remained nothing but to lay a special stress upon the softening 
influence of those moral teachers who appealed to mercy, borrowing 
the spirit of their teachings and the impressiveness of their words 
from a world that lies outside nature—outside and above the world 
which is accessible to our senses. And if one refused to accept this 
view, the only alternate issue was to attribute, as Hobbes and his 
followers did, a special importance to the coercive action of the State, 
inspired by genial lawgivers—which meant, of course, merely to shift 
the extra-natural inspiration from the religious preacher to the law- 
maker. 

Beginning with the Middle Ages, the founders of ethical schools, for 
the most part ignorant of nature, to the study of which they preferred 
metaphysics, had represented the self-assertive instincts of the 
individual as the very condition of its physical existence. To obey 
their promptings was considered as the law of nature, the neglect 
of which would lead to a sure defeat and to the ultimate disappear- 
ance of the species. Therefore, to combat these egotistic promptings 
was possible only if man called to his aid the supernatural forces. 
The triumph of moral principles was thus represented as a triumph oy 
man over nature, which he may hope to achieve only with an aid 
from without, coming as a reward for his humility. They told us, 
for instance, that there is no greater virtue, no greater triumph of the 
spiritual over the natural, than self-sacrifice for the welfare of our 
fellow-men. But the fact is that self-sacrifice in the interest of an 
ante’ nest, for the safety of a group of birds, or the security of a drove 
of cattle, a herd of antelopes, or a band of monkeys, is a zoological 
fact of everyday occurrence in Nature—a fact for which hundreds 
upon hundreds of animal species require nothing else but natural 
sympathy with their fellow-creatures, the sensation of full vital 
energy, and a constant habit of mutual aid. Darwin, who knew 
nature, had the courage boldly to assert that of the two 
instincts—the social and the individual—it is the former which is the 
stronger, the more persistent, and the more permanently present. 
And he was right. The instinct of mutual aid pervades the animal 
world, because natural selection works for maintaining and further 
developing it, and pitilessly destroys those species which lose it. 
In the great struggle for life which every animal species carries on 
against the hostile agencies of climate, surroundings, and natural 
enemies, big and small, those species which most consistently carry 
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out the principle of mutual support have the best chance to survive, 
while the others die out. And the same great principle is confirmed 
by the history of mankind. 

It is most remarkable that in representing the social instinct 
under this aspect we return, in fact, to what Bacon, the great founder 
of inductive science, had perceived. In his programme of the work 
to be done by the next generations with the aid of the inductive 
method, in The Great Instauration, he wrote : 


All things are endued with an appetite for two kinds of good—the one as a 
thing is a whole in itself, the other as it is a part of some greater whole; and 
this latter is more worthy and more powerful than the other, as it tends to the 
conservation of a more ample form. The first may be called individual, or 
self-good, and the latter, good of communion 
happens that the conservation of the more general form regulates the appetites." 


It may be asked, of course, whether such a conception agrees 
with the theory of natural selection, according to which struggle for 
life, within the species, was considered a necessary condition for the 
appearance of new species, and for evolution altogether? Having 
already touched elsewhere upon this question, I will not enter here 
into its discussion, and will only add the following remark. Im- 
mediately after the appearance of Darwin’s work on the origin of 
species we were all inclined to believe that an acute struggle for the 
means of existence between the members of the same species was 
necessary for accentuating the variations, and for the development 
of new species. But the deeper we go into the study of the facts of 
nature, and realise the direct influence of the surroundings for pro- 
ducing variation in a definite direction, as also the influence of 
isolation upon portions of the species separated from the main body 
in consequence of their migrations, we are prepared to understand 
‘ struggle for life’ in a much wider and deeper sense. We see more 
and more the group of animals, acting as a whole, carrying on the 
struggle against adverse conditions, or against some such an enemy 
as a kindred species, by means of mutual support within the group, 
and thus acquiring habits which reduce the struggle, while they lead 
at the same time to a higher development of intelligence amongst 
those who took to mutual support. The above objection falls 
through in proportion as we advance in our knowledge of the struggle 
for life. 

Nature has thus to be recognised as the first ethical teacher of man. 

* On the Dignity and Advancement of Learning, Book VII. chap. i. (p. 270 of 
J. Devey’s edition in Bohn’s Library). We certainly find Bacon’s arguments in 
favour of this idea insufficient; but he was only establishing the outlines of a 
science, which had to be worked out by his followers. In another place he returns to 
the same idea. He speaks of ‘ two appetites (instincts) of the creatures,’ (1) that of 
self-preservation and defence, and (2) that of multiplying and propagating,’ and he 


adds: ‘ The latter, which is active, seems stronger and more worthy than the former, 
which is passive.’ 
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The social instinct, innate in men as well as it is in all the sociable 
animals, is the origin of all ethical conceptions and all the subsequent 
ethical development. 


II 





The starting-point for a work on ethics, from the evolution point 
of view, was thus given by Darwin. Taking the social instinct as 
a basis for the further development of moral feelings, we had, first, 
to consolidate that basis, and then to build upon it the whole struc- 
ture of ethics. Such a work, however, has not yet been carried 
out; those evolutionists who dealt with the question of morality 
having mostly followed, for one reason or another, the lines of pre- 
Darwinian ethical thought, but not those which were indicated— 
perhaps too briefly—in The Descent of Man. 

This applies, as is known, to Herbert Spencer. It would certainly 
be out of place here to discuss his ethics as a whole, the more so as 
it contains portions of great value, which could not be dealt with 
incidentally. But it is only the more necessary to mention that the 
ethical philosophy of Spencer was constructed on a different plan. 
The ethical and sociological portions of his Synthetic Philosophy were 
worked out, in the main, long before the appearance of Darwin’s essay 
on the moral sense, under the influence, partly of Auguste Comte, 
and partly of Bentham’s utilitarianism and the eighteenth-century 
sensualists.’ It is only in the first chapters of Justice (published in 
this Review in March and April 1890) that we find in Spencer’s work 
a reference to ‘animal ethics’ and ‘sub-human justice,’ to which 
Darwin had attributed such an importance for the development of 
the moral sense in man. However, this reference stands in no organic 
connection with the rest of Spencer’s ethics, because he does not 
consider primitive men as sociable beings whose societies would have 
been a continuation of the animal clans and tribes. Remaining true 
to Hobbes, he considers them as loose aggregations of individuals, 
continually fighting each other, and emerging from this chaotic 
state only after some superior men had imposed social bonds upon 


* Spencer’s Data of Ethics appeared in 1879, and his Justice in 1891; that is, long 
after Darwin’s Descent of Man, which was published in 1871. But his Social Statics 
had already appeared in 1850. Spencer was, of course, quite right to insist upon the 
differences between his philosophical conceptions and those of Auguste Comte ; but 
the influence upon him of the founder of Positivism is undeniable, notwithstanding 
the deep contrast between the minds of the two philosophers. To realise the influence 
of Comte it would be sufficient to compare Spencer's views on biology with those of 
the French philosopher, especially as they are expressed in chap. iii. of Discowrs pré- 
liminaire, in vol. i. of Politique positive. In ethics, the influence of Comte is espe- 
cially apparent in the importance attributed by Spencer to the distinction between the 
‘militant’ and the ‘industrial’ stages of mankind, and the opposition between 
‘egoism’ and ‘altruism.’ This last word is used in the too wide, and therefore in- 
definite, sense in which it was used by Comte when he had first coined it. 
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them. The chapters on animal ethics are thus a superstructure in 
Spencer’s ethical system. The moral sense of man is not a further 
development of the social feelings which existed amongst his re- 
motest prehuman ancestors. It made its appearance at a much later 
epoch, originating from those restraints which were imposed upon 
men by their political, social, and religious authorities (Data, § 45). 
The sense of duty, as Bain had suggested after Hobbes, is a product, 
or rather ‘a reminiscence,’ of the coercion which was exercised at the 
early stages of mankind by its temporary leaders. 

This admission—which, by the way, it would be difficult to sup- 
port by modern investigation—puts its stamp upon all the further 
developments of Spencer’s ethics. The history of mankind is divided 
into two stages : the ‘ militant,’ which has prevailed till now, and the 
‘industrial,’ which is slowly coming in at the present time, and both 
of which require their own special morality. Under the militant 
stage coercion was more than necessary: it was the very condition 
of progress. It was also necessary during that stage that the indi- 
vidual should be sacrificed to the community, and that a corre- 
sponding moral code should be elaborated. And this double necessity 
of coercion and sacrifice of the individual must continue to exist so 
long as the industrial state has not entirely taken the place of the 
militant state. Two different kinds of ethics, appropriated to these 
two different states, are thus admitted (Data, §§ 48-50), and such 
an admission leads to many conclusions which stand or fall with 
it. Moral science appears, therefore, as the search for a com- 
promise between a code of enmity and a code of amity—between 
equality and inequality (§ 25). And as there is no issue out of that 
conflict—because the coming of the industrial state will only be 
possible after the cessation of the conflict—there remains nothing to 
be done but to add a certain benevolence (some, but not too much) 
to the strictly individualistic principles which Spencer considers 
the embodiment of retributive justice. Therefore all his attempts 
to establish a standard of morality necessarily fail, and he finally 
comes to the unexpected conclusion that all the moral systems, 
philosophical and religious, complete each other; while Darwin’s idea 
was, on the contrary, that sociability and the power of the social 
instinct are the common stock, out of which all systems and teachings 
of morality, including the ethical portions of the different religions, 
have originated. 

It may be added, in conclusion, that although Spencer’s conception 
of the struggle between egoism and altruism bears a great resemblance 
to Comte’s treatment of this subject, the views of the Positivist 
philosopher concerning the social instinct—notwithstanding all his 
opposition to the transmutation of species—were nearer to the 
above-mentioned views of Darwin than to those of Spencer. Dis- 
cussing the relative value of the two sets of instincts, social and 
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individual, Gomte did not hesitate to recognise the preponderance 
of the former. He even saw in the recognition of this preponderance 
of the social instinct the distinctive feature of a moral philosophy 
which had broken with theology and metaphysics.’” 

As already said, none of the immediate followersof Darwin ventured 
to further develop his ethical philosophy. George Romanes probably 
would have made an exception, because he proposed, after he had 
studied animal intelligence, to discuss animal ethics and the probable 
genesis of the moral sense ; for which purpose he was already collecting 
the materials.'' Unfortunately, we lost him before he had sufficiently 
advanced in his work. As to the other evolutionists, they either 
adopted views in ethics very different from those of Darwin—such was 
the case of Huxley in his lecture, ‘ Evolution and Ethics ’"—or they 
worked on quite independent lines, after having taken the central idea 
of evolution as a basis. Such is the moral philosophy of Marc Guyau," 
which deals mainly with the higher aspects of morality without dis- 
cussing the ethics of animals.'* This is why I thought necessary to 
discuss the subject anew in a work, Mutual Aid : a Factor of Evolu- 
tion, in which the effect of the mutual aid instincts and habits was 
analysed as a factor of progressive evolution, both in the animal 
world and in human history. The same social habits of animals 
have to be analysed now from the double point of view of the ethical 
inclinations which our primitive ancestors have inherited from 
the prehuman stage, and the ethical lessons which they gained 
later on from the observation of nature; and I must, therefore, ask 
the reader’s indulgence if I briefly allude here to facts already men- 
tioned in my mutual aid studies. Sociability in animals has a double 
significance, and therefore has to be considered under a double aspect. 
It is the weapon to which the group resorts in its struggle for exis- 
tence, and as such it interests the naturalist. And it is the stock from 
which the ethical feelings of man have sprung, and as such it offers 
the deepest interest for the ethical philosopher. From this last point 
of view we have to analyse it now. 


«Positive morality thus differs, not only from metaphysical, but also from theo 
logical morality, in taking for a unwwersal principle the direct preponderance of the 
social feelings’ (Politique positive, Discours préliminaire, 2nd part, p. 93, and in 
several other places). Unfortunately, the flashes of genius which one finds scat 
tered throughout the Discours préliminaire are often obscured by Comte’s ideas of his 
later period, which hardly could be described as a development of the positive method. 

He mentions it in his Mental Evolution in Animals (London, 1883, p. 352). 

% A Sketch of Morality; English translation by Mrs. G. Kapteyn, London, 1898 
(Watts). 

** The work of Professor Lloyd Morgan, who has lately rewritten his earlier book 
on animal intelligence under the new title of Animal Behaviour (London, 1900), is 
not yet terminated, and can only be mentioned as promising to give us a new and full 
treatment of the subject, especially from the point of view of comparative psychology. 
Other works dealing with the same subject, or having a bearing upon it, and of which 
Les Sociétés animales, by Espinas, deserves special mention, are enumerated in the 
preface of my work on mutual aid. 
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Primitive man lived in close intimacy with animals. With some 
of them he probably shared the shelters under the rocks, occasionally 
the caverns, and very often food. Not more than a hundred years 
ago the natives of Siberia and America astonished our naturalists by 
their thorough knowledge of the habits of the most retiring beasts and 
birds ; but primitive man stood in still closer relations to the 
animals, and knew them still better. The wholesale extermination of 
life by means of forest and prairie fires, poisoned arrows, and the like, 
had not yet begun ; and from the bewildering abundance of animal 
life which was found by the white settlers when they first took posses- 
sion of the American continent we may judge of the density of the 
animal population during the early Post-glacial period. Paleolithic 
and neolithic man lived closely surrounded by his dumb brothers— 
just as the shipwrecked crew of Behring lived amidst the multitudes of 
polar foxes, which were prowling in the midst of their encampments 
and gnawing at night at the very furs upon which the men were 
sleeping. Our primitive ancestors lived with the animals, in the 
midst of them. And as soon as they began to bring some order into 
their observations of nature, and to transmit them to posterity, the 
animals and their life supplied them with the chief materials for their 
unwritten encyclopedia of knowledge, as well as for their wisdom, 
which they expressed in proverbs and sayings. Animal psychology was 
the first psychology which man was aware of—it is still a favourite 
subject of talk at the camp fires ; and animal life, closely interwoven 
with that of man, was the subject of the very first rudiments of art, 
inspiring the first engravers and sculptors, and entering into the com- 
position of the most ancient epical traditions and cosmogonic myths. 

The first thing which our children learn in natural history is some- 
thing about the beasts of prey—the lions and the tigers. But the 
first thing which primitive savages must have learned about nature 
was that it represents a vast agglomeration of animal clans and 
tribes: the ape tribe, so nearly related to man, the ever-prowling 
wolf tribe, the knowing, chattering bird tribe, the ever-busy insect 
tribe, and so on. For them the animals were an extension of 
their own kin—only so much wiser than themselves. And the first 
vague generalisation which men must have made about nature—so 
vague as to hardly differ from a mere impression—was that the living 
being and his clan or tribe are inseparable. We can separate them— 
they could not ; and it seems even doubtful whether they could think 
of life otherwise than within a clan or a tribe. 

Such an impression of nature was unavoidable. Among his 
nearest congeners—the monkeys and the apes—man saw hundreds of 
species living in large societies, united together within each group by 
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the closest bonds. He saw how they supported each other during 
their foraging expeditions, how they combined against their com- 
mon enemies, and rendered each other all sorts of small services, 
such as the picking of thorns from each other’s fur, the nestling 
together in cold weather, and soon. Of course they often quarrelled ; 
but there was more noise in these quarrels than serious harm, and 
at times, in case of danger, they displayed the most striking mutual 
attachment; to say nothing of the strong devotion of the mothers 
to their young ones, which they have in common with all the animals. 
Sociability was thus the rule with the monkey tribe ; and if there 
are now two species of big apes, the gorilla and the orang-utang, 
which are not sociable, and keep in small families only, the very 
limited sizes of the areas they inhabit are a proof of their being now 
decaying species—decaying, perhaps, on account of the merciless war 
which men have waged against them in consequence of the very 
resemblance between the two species. '* 

Primitive man saw, next, that even among the carnivorous beasts, 
which live by killing other animals, there is one general and invariable 
rule: They never kill each other. Some of them are very sociable— 
such are all the dog tribe: the jackals, the dholes or kholzun dogs, 
the hyenas. Some others prefer to live in small families ; but even 
among these last the more intelligent ones—the lions and the leopards 
—occasionally join together for hunting, like the dog tribe. And as 
to those few which lead—nowadays, at least—a quite solitary life in 
small families, so that even the females with their cubs will often keep 
separate from the males, the same general rule of nature prevails 
among them: they do not kill each other. Even now, when the 
myriads of ruminants which formerly peopled the prairies have been 
exterminated, and the tigers live mainly on man’s herds, and are 
compelled, therefore, to keep close to the villages, everyone to its 
own domain—even now the natives of India will tell us that somehow 
the tigers manage to keep to their separate domains without fighting 
bloody internecine wars for securing them. Besides, it appears 
extremely probable that even those few animals which now lead a 
solitary existence—such as the tigers, the smaller species of the cat 
tribe (nearly all nocturnal), the bears, the genets, most weasels, the 
marten tribe, the hedgehog, and a few others—were not always 
solitary creatures. For some of them we have positive evidence that 
they remained sociable so long as they escaped extermination by man, 
and we have reason to believe that nearly all of them were in the 
same conditions in times past.’ But even if there always existed a 
few unsociable species, the fact is that man has always considered 
them an exception. 
fm, The lesson of nature was, thus, that even the strongest beasts are 


Several African travellers speak of that enmity and signal its causes. 
* Bee Mutual Aid, chaps. i. and ii., and Appendix. 
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bound to combine. And that man who had witnessed once in his life 
an attack of wild dogs, or dholes, upon the biggest beasts of prey, 
certainly realised, once and for ever, the irresistible force of the tribal 
unions, and the confidence and courage with which they inspire 
every individual. Man made divinities of these dogs, and wor- 
shipped them, trying by all sorts of magic to acquire their courage. 

In the prairies and the woods our earliest ancestors saw myriads 
of animals, all living in clans and tribes: Countless herds of red-deer, 
fallow deer, reindeer, gazelles and antelopes, thousands of droves of 
buffaloes and legions of wild horses, wild donkeys, quaggas, zebras, 
and so on, were moving over the boundless plains, peacefully 
grazing side by side. Even the dreary plateaus had their herds of 
llamas and wild camels. And when man approached these animals, 
he soon realised how closely connected all these beings were in their 
respective droves or herds. Even when they seemed fully absorbed 
in grazing, and apparently took no notice of the others, they closely 
watched each other’s movements, always ready to join in some 
common action. Man saw that all the deer tribe, whether they graze 
or merely gambol, always keep sentries, which never release their 
watchfulness and never are late to signal the approach of a beast of 
prey ; he knew how, in case of a sudden attack, the males and the 
females would encircle their young ones and face the enemy, exposing 
their lives for the safety of the feeble ones; and how, even with such 
timid creatures as the antelopes, or the fallow deer, the old males 
would often sacrifice themselves in order to cover the retreat of the 
herd. Man knew all that, which we ignore or easily forget, and he 
repeated it in his tales, embellishing the acts of courage and self- 
sacrifice with his primitive poetry, or mimicking them in his religious 
tribal dances. Still less could he ignore the great migrations of 
animals, because he followed them—just as the Chukchi follows still 
the herds of the wild reindeer, when the clouds of mosquitoes drive 
them from one place of the Chukchi peninsula to another, or as the 
Lapp follows the herds of his half-domesticated reindeer in their 
wanderings, over which he has no control. And if we, with all our 
book-learning, feel unable to understand how animals scattered over 
a wide territory can warn each other so as to bring their thousands 
to a given spot before they begin their march north, south, or west, 
our ancestors, who considered the animals as beings so much wiser 
than themselves, saw no difficulty in explaining that intercourse. 
For them all animals—beasts, birds, and fishes alike—were in con- 
tinual communication, warning each other by means of hardly per- 
ceptible signs or sounds, informing one another about all sorts of 
events, and thus constituting one vast community, which had its own 
habits and rules of propriety and good behaviour. Even to-day 
deep traces of that conception of nature survive in the folklore of 
all nations, 
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From the populous, animated, and gay villages of the marmots, the 
prairie dogs, the jerboas, the hamsters, and so on, and from the colonies 
of that silent sage, the beaver, with which the Post-glacial rivers were 
thickly studded, primitive man, who himself had begun as a nomad 
forest-dweller, could learn the advantages of settled life, permanent 
dwellings, and labour in common. Even now we can see how the 
nomad cattle-breeders of Mongolia, whose improvidence is pheno- 
menal, learn from the striped marmot (Tamas striatus) the advantages 
of agriculture and foresight when they plunder quite regularly every 
autumn the underground galleries of this rodent, and seize its pro- 
visions of eatable bulbs. The granaries of many smaller rodents, 
full of all sorts of eatable seeds, must have given man the first 
suggestion as to the culture of cereals. In fact, the sacred books 
of the East contain many an allusion to the foresight and laborious- 
ness of the animals, which are set up as an example to man. 

The birds, in their turn—almost every one of their species—gave 
our ancestors a lesson of the most intimate sociability, of the joys 
of social life, and its enormous advantages. It certainly did not 
escape the attention of man that,even among the birds of prey, many 
species of falcons are extremely sociable, and that even some eagles 
combine for hunting; while the flocks of kites will sometimes chase 
the strongest eagle and get hold of its spoil. And they saw, of 
course, many a time, how the smallest birds, if they are numerous 
enough, overcome their first terror at the sight of a hawk, and chase 
it, immensely enjoying this kind of sport. 

The nesting associations of aquatic birds, and their unanimity in 
defending their young broods and eggs, were well known to man. 
He knew that as soon as he approached the shore of a lake where 
thousands of birds belonging to different species were nesting, his 
appearance would be signalled at once ; how, the moment he would 
set his foot upon their grounds, hundreds of birds would circle 
and fly round him, skim over his face, bewilder him by the flap- 
ping of their wings, deafen him by their cries, and often compel 
him to retreat. Man knew this only too well, for his very exist- 
ence in the early summer depended upon his capacity to resist 
such a combined attack of the winged tribe. And then the 
joy of life in the autumn societies of the bird-youngsiers was cer- 
tainly familiar to people who themselves lived in the woods and 
by the side of the forest brooks. Who knows if the very idea of 
wide tribal unions, or, at least, of those great tribal hunts (aba with 
the Mongols, kada with the Tunguses), which are real /ées, lasting 
a couple of months every autumn, was not suggested by such autumn 
gatherings of the birds, in which so many widely different species 
join together, spending a few hours every day in providing their 
food, and then chattering and fluttering about the remainder of the 
time ? 
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Man knew also, of course, the gay play of animals, the sports 
in which several species delight, the concerts and dances of some 
others; the flights which certain species perform in the evenings, 
sometimes with a wonderful art and elaboration ; the noisy meetings 
which are held by the swallows and other migrating birds, for years 
in succession, on the same spot, before they start on their long journeys 
south. And how often man must have stood in bewilderment as he 
saw the immense migrating columns of birds passing over his head 
for many hours in succession. The ‘ brute savage’ knew and medi- 
tated on all these beauties of nature, which we have forgotten in 
our towns, and which we do not even find in our ‘ natural history’ 
books, compiled for teaching anything but life; while the narra- 
tives of the great explorers—the Humboldts, the Audubons, the 
Azaras, the Brehms, of which every page was a picture of the real 
life of nature, are mouldering in our libraries. 

In those times the wide world of the running waters and lakes was 
not a sealed book for man. He was familiar with its inhabitants as 
well. Even now many semi-savage natives of Africa and Polynesia 
profess a deep reverence for the crocodile. They consider him a 
near relative to man—a sort of ancestor. They even avoid naming 
him in their conversations, and if they must mention him they will 
say ‘ the old grandfather,’ or use some other word expressing kinship 
and veneration. The crocodile, they maintain, acts exactly as they 
themselves do. He will never finally swallow his prey without having 
invited his relatives and friends to share the food ; and if one of his 
tribe has been killed by man, otherwise than in due and just blood 
revenge, he will take vengeance upon any one of the murderer’s kin. 
Therefore, if a negro has been eaten by a crocodile, his tribe will take 
the greatest care to discover the real culprit, and when he has been 
discovered and killed, they will carefully examine his intestines, in 
order to make sure that there has been no mistake ; but if no proof 
of the beast’s guilt is forthcoming, they will make all sorts of expiatory 
amends to the crocodile tribe, in order to appease the relatives of the 
innocently slaughtered individual, and continue to search for the real 
culprit. Otherwise the kinsfolk of the former would take revenge. 
The same belief exists among the Red Indians concerning the rattle- 
snake and the wolf, and its bearing upon the subsequent development 
of the idea of justice is self-evident. 

The fishes, their shoals, and the ways they play in the transparent 
waters, exploring them by their scouts before they move in a given 
direction, must have deeply impressed man from a remote antiquity. 
Traces of this impression are found in folklore in many parts of the 
globe. Thus, for instance, Dekanawideh, the legendary lawgiver of 
the Five Nations of the Red Indians, who is supposed to have given 
them the class organisation, is represented as having retired first to 
meditate in contact with nature. He ‘ reached the side of a smooth, 
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clear, running stream, transparent and full of fishes. He sat down, 
reclining on the sloping bank, gazing intent into the waters, watching 
the fishes playing about in complete harmony....’ Thereupon he 
conceived the scheme of dividing his people into gentes and classes, or 
totems.'® 

Altogether, for the primitive savage, animals are mysterious, 
problematic beings, possessed of a wide knowledge of the things of 
nature. They know much more than they are ready to tell us. In 
some way or another, by the aid of senses much more refined than 
ours, and by telling to each other all that they notice in their rambles 
and flights, they know everything, for miles round. And if man has 
been ‘just’ towards them, they will warn him of a coming danger, as 
they warn each other; but they will take no heed of him if he has 
not been straightforward in his actions. Snakes and birds (the owl 
is a leader of the snakes), mammals and insects, lizards and fishes— 
all understand each other, and continually communicate their ob- 
servations to one another. They all belong to one brotherhood, 
into which they may, in some cases, admit man. 

Inside this vast brotherhood there are, of course, the still closer 
brotherhoods of beings ‘of one blood.’ The monkeys, the bears, 
the wolves, the elephants and the rhinoceroses, most ruminants, the 
hares and most of the rodents, the crocodiles, and so on, perfectly 
know their own kin, and they will not tolerate any one of their 
relatives to be slaughtered by man without taking, in one way or 
another. honest revenge. This conception must have had an extremely 
remote origin. It must have grown at a time when man had not yeu 
become omnivorous (which, I am inclined to think, must have happened 
during the Glacial period), and had not yet begun to hunt animals for 
food. However, the same conception has been retained down to the 
present time. Even now, when a savage is hunting, he is bound to 
respect certain rules of propriety towards the animals, and he must 
perform certain expiatory ceremonies after his hunt. Most of these 
ceremonies are rigorously enacted, even nowadays in the savage clans, 
especially as regards those species which are considered the allies of 
man. 

It is well known that two men belonging to two different clans or 
tribes can become brothers by mixing the blood of the two, obtained 
from small incisions made for that purpose. To enter into such a 
union was quite habitual in olden times, and we learn from the folk- 
lore of all nations, and especially the sagas, how religiously such a 
brotherhood was observed. But it was also quite habitual for man 
to enter into brotherhood with some animal. The tales continually 
mention it. An animal asks a hunter to spare it, and if the hunter 
accedes to the demand the two become brothers. And then the 


6 J, Brant-Sero, ‘ Dekanawideh,’ in Man, 1901, p. 166. In other legends the wise 
man of the tribe learns wisdom from the beaver, or the squirrel, or some bird. 
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monkey, the bear, the doe, the bird, the crocodile, or the bee—any 
one of the sociable animals—will take all possible care of the man- 
brother in the critical circumstances of his life, sending his or her 
animal brothers of different tribes to warn him or help him out of 
a difficulty. And if the warning comes too late, ct is misunderstood, 
and he loses his life, they all will try to bring him back to life, and if 
they fail they will take the due revenge, just as if the man had been 
one of their own kin. 

When I journeyed in Siberia I was often struck, without under- 
standing it, with the care which my Tungus or Mongol guide would take 
not to uselessly kill any animal. The fact is that every life is respected 
by a savage, or rather it was before he came in contact with Europeans. 
If he kills an animal, it is for food or for clothing ; but he does not 
destroy life, as the whites do, for the mere excitement of the slaughter. 
True, the Red Indians have done that with the buffaloes; but it was 
only after they had been for a long time in contact with the whites, 
and had got from them the rifle and the quick-firing revolver. Of 
course, there are rascals among the animals—the hyena, for instance, 
or the shrew-mouse, or the man-eating tiger ; but these do not count : 
they are outlaws. As to the great animal world as a whole, savage 
children are taught to respect it and to see in it an extension of their 
own kin. 

The idea of ‘justice,’ conceived at its origin as revenge, is thus 
connected with observations made on animals. But it appears 
extremely probable that the idea of reward for ‘just’ and ‘ unjust’ 
treatment must also have originated, with primitive mankind, from 
the idea that animals take revenge if they have not been properly 
treated by man, and repay kindness by kindness. This idea is so 
deeply rooted in the minds of the savages all over the world that it 
may be considered as one of the most primitive conceptions of man- 
kind. Extended from a few animals to all of them, it soon embodied 
the whole of nature—the trees and the forests, the rivers and the 
seas, the rocks and the mountains, which are all living. Gradually 
it grew to be a conception of the great whole, bound together by 
certain links of mutual support, which watches all the actions of the 
living beings, and, owing to that solidarity in the universe, undertakes 
the revenge of wrong deeds. It became the conception of the Eume- 
nides and the Moirai of the Greeks, the Parcae of the Romans, and 
especially the Karma of the Hindoos. The Greek legend of the cranes 
of Ibikus, which links together man and birds, and countless Eastern 
legends are poetical embodiments of the same conception. 

This is what primitive man saw in nature and learned from it. 
With our scholastic education, which has systematically ignored 
nature and has tried to explain its most common facts by meta- 
physical subtleties, we began to forget that lesson. But for our 
Stone Age ancestors sociability and mutual aid within the tribe must 
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have been a fact so general in nature, so habitual, and so common, 
that they certainly could not imagine life under another aspect. The 
conception of an isolated being is a later product of civilisation—an 
abstraction, which it took ages to develop in the human race. Toa 
primitive man isolated life seems so strange, so much out of the 
usual course of nature, that when he sees a tiger, a badger, a shrew- 
mouse, or a kingfisher leading a solitary existence, or when he notices 
a tree that stands alone, far from the forest, he creates a legend 
to explain this strange occurrence. He makes no legends to 
explain life in societies, but he has one for every case of, solitude. 
The hermit, if he is not a sage or a wizard, is in most cases an 
outcast of animal society. He has done something so contrary to 
the ordinary run of life that they have thrown him out. Very often 
he is a sorcerer, who has the command of all sorts of dangerous powers, 
and has something to do with the pestilential corpses which sow 
disease in the world. This is why he prowls at night, prosecuting 
his wicked designs under the cover of darkness. All other beings 
in nature are sociable, and human thought runs in this channel. 
Sociable life—that is, we, not J—is, in the eyes of primitive man, the 
normal form of life. It is life itself. Therefore ‘We’ must have 
been the normal form of thinking for primitive man : a ‘ category ’ of 
his understanding, as Kant might have said. And not even ‘ We,’ 
which is still too personal, because it represents a multiplication of 
the ‘J's, but rather such expressions as ‘the men of the beaver 
tribe,’ ‘ the kangaroo men,’ or ‘ the turtles.’ This was the primitive 
form of thinking, which nature impressed upon the mind of man. 

Here, in that identification, or, we might even say, in this absorp- 
tion of the ‘I’ by the tribe, lies the root of all ethical thought. The 
self-asserting ‘ individual’ came much later on. Even now, with the 
lower savages, the ‘ individual’ hardly exists at all. It is the tribe, 
with its hard-and-fast rules, superstitions, taboos, habits, and inter- 
ests, which.is always present in the mind of the child of nature. 
And in that constant, ever-present identification of the unit with the 
whole, lies the substratum of all ethics, the germ out of which all 
the subsequent conceptions of justice, and the still higher conceptions 
of morality, grew up in the course of evolution. 

But these further steps, as well as the various aspects of sociability 
itself, and their teachings, will have to be discussed separately on 
some other occasion. 

P. Kroporxin. 





GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS 


“FROM THE UTMOST TO THE HIGHEST® 


Passing out of the turmoil and congestion of the highway of Picca- 
dilly, visitors stream into the court of Burlington House, the quiet 
abode of votaries and representatives of Art, Science, and Anti- 
quarian researches—the Royal Academy, the Royal Society, and the 
Society of Antiquaries. In the centre of this court there stands an 
impressive monument to ‘ Vital Energy ;’ this original creation serves 
as a prologue, as an epilogue also, to a considerable portion of the life= 
work of a great man, the Aischylus of English artists, George Frederick 
Watts. It is an embodiment in bronze of the symbolic thoughts, 
impressive and noble delineations of humanity, of a singularly original 
as well as restrained genius, interpreting many and various aspects of 
Design, which we shall presently see expressed in colour and shape. 
As we examine this intense and rugged achievement, strong in 
its realisation of a far-reaching conception, a desire rises that it might 
remain for all time where it now stands as a protest against ephemeral 
and useless art, an incentive to elevated endeavours, a symbol of a 
strenuous life, and of the march of all that is most true and permanent 
to a final issue of perfection. It serves as a type of the creative mind, 
full of hope and endurance, of faith also that, however dark a veil may 
momentarily obscure it, the eternal light of intelligence beams, ready 
to break forth and illumine darkness with enduring streams of light. 
It is a fitting monument to a great artist whose ‘ vital energy’ was 
phenomenal, whose progress was sure, whose courage was unflinching, 
and whose inspiration derived its source, as Phidias, Titian, and 
Tintoretto derived theirs, from the divine spirit of Intelligence. 
Annual exhibitions have been held within the walls of the Academy 
containing masterpieces of ancient and modern art, Since 1868 some, 
if not all, of the productions of the best artists have been enjoyed or 
criticised. The life-work of two great painters, Leighton and Millais, 
has been shown herein, enjoyed, appreciated, or criticised. The 
intelligent public has been given the chance during every winter 
season of becoming conversant with the astounding wealth of ‘ Old 
Masters’ contained in private collections, being masterpieces of the 
427 @ea2 
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art of Italy, Flanders, and Holland. In this respect the members of 
the Royal Academy have been benefactors; they have given to the 
public opportunities to derive pleasure and cultivation. How far the 
public has accepted or secured advantage from such a stimulus remains 
with them to show by a higher standard of good taste ; the oppor- 
tunity has been given to them ! 

This winter we are regaled with a splendid feast indeed, rare in 
all it offers to us, and singularly opportune. Comparison would be 
as futile as it would be unseemly. Let us partake of this feast, appre- 
ciate its luxury and variety, and try to digest all that is offered us, 
and come away certain that we have been feeding on the mind of a 
great thinker, and have been admiring the consummate excellence of 
a great craftsman. And may we hope that this inspiring work of a 
great master may kindle enthusiasm and illumine emulations ? 

Not only are the thoughts great, the art with which they are 
clothed is adequate. The spirit as well as the matter are in complete 
harmony. The painting is as thorough and rare in quality as the 
inspiration is elevated and serene ; if it were not so the value of these 
works would be only that of transcendental, inchoate dreams ; but it is 
not so, Watts fulfilled in his art that admirable saying of Charles 
Lamb’s, “The poet dreams awake.’ The dream is there, and the 
vision of it is portrayed with enough resemblance to nature, but not 
too much. Essence and structure are expressed with dignified 
restraint, the thought being never degraded by the ‘ fleshy’ appear- 
ance of superficial reality, so unwholesome and depressing in much of 
the art at present in transient vogue. 

While passing swiftly through the galleries of the Royal Academy 
we are arrested by a thought and exclaim, ‘ How consistent is the 
purpose, how similar in vision is the first promise to the latest achieve- 
ment, and how welded together are the links of the chain which binds 
the enterprise sid accomplishment of sixty-eight years of strenuous 
and tranquil labour!’ There is no hint of hurry, no halting by the 
way. The calm atmosphere which surrounds the art of Watts is 
attractive and appealing, and yet is redolent with an intense convic- 
tion that the problem to be solved was worth an infinity of pains to 
illumine by technical perfection. Laborious, yes, but simple too, 
and often singularly spontaneous, are the means employed to balance 
an impression with judicious handling. There is no ‘smear’ or 
ambiguity, no nebulous chance in the technique, which is elaborate 
but simple in its final aspect. 

A feeling for ‘ the grand style’ and all the noble traditions of it is 
evident from the first; a certain bigness of aspect and treatment of 
both form and colour were inherent. Watts was born with big ideas. 
Although the surviving portions of the noble cartoon Caractacus 
evince some mannerisms caught from the study of the later work of 
Raphael and the manly, if sometimes exaggerated, forms of Giulio 
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Romano, the ‘ style ’ of drawing is impressive and interesting, if super- 
abundant ; such overstatements were chastened as time went on, as 
the purity and restraint of Greek art grew more and more to be an 
essence in the master’s education. But the intensity of conviction, 
the virility of purpose, the subjugation of the unnecessary to the 
essential never weakened. Thus, in some cases, notably in the superb 
conception of Cain's Repentance, though there is exuberance of form 
and something outside nature, it is justified by an impressive result. 

Of self-conscious Academic correctness there is little to be seen in 
the whole collection ; it was not the aim of Watts to be accurate for 
the sake of accuracy. Any commonplace counterpart of a model is 
entirely absent ; ‘ style,’ as a means to express an emotion or concep- 
tion, and to be in harmony with either, is always present. Wherever 
deviations from canons of proportion or formulas of construction 
eccur, they are not the results of haste or ignorance : they are delibe- 
rately accepted, and are never ignoble or unreasonable. Phidias was 
purposeful when he deviated from matter of fact. The sculpture of 
Michael Angelo exhibits structural exaggerations and intentional 
divergence from Academic canons and rigid compliance with measur- 
able proportions. Both Titian and Tintoretto, although they never 
drew weakly or meanly, can be justly accused of deviations 
from ‘ matter of fact,’ but somehow these do not matter, because 
the design of those great masters was always intelligible and 
consistent. 

The foregoing atmosphere of approach has been chosen by the 
writer of this article : to appreciate, to understand, and not to carp or 
criticise, which is easy to do and also obvious. Watts’s words, once 
spoken to the writer, sum up his desires: ‘I would like my work to 
appeal to the eye and mind as music appeals to the ear and heart. 
I have something that I want to say which may be useful to and 
touch mankind, and to say it as well as I can in form and colour is 
my endeavour ; more than that I cannot do.’ 

The first portrait in the collection was painted and exhibited in 
1836 ; it is of Watts’s father. The last two pictures painted in 1904 
are also portraits, one of Lilian, the other of The Painter. Although 
the technique employed upon all three differs, there is the same 
breadth of vision, large interpretation of details, and noble drawing 
‘evident in the early as well as in the late work ; development and 
mastery are achieved, but no change of conception or of presentment 
af either character, beauty, or colour is evident. The Lilian is nobly 
designed and delightfully painted; it achieves the high standard 
which the painter conceived and pursued. For maidenly and frank 
outlook and dignified grace there is no portrait in the exhibition more 
attractive than this. 

If the hand of the painter was less certain in these last than in 
earlier hours of his career, the nervous and refined vision is as active, 
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perhaps more so than heretofore. The spirit of the great artist 
shines through a sympathetic if tentative language, singularly pure 
and moving. Within the boundaries of the periods marked by those 
three works, we find an infinite variety of effort and achievement, 
ranging from that marvel of atmosphere and light, painted without 
artifice or trick, the little seascape, The Island of Cos, to the near-at- 
hand, highly abstract allegorical canvas entitled Progress. 

We may systematically differentiate the Abstract from the Real, 
the Remote from the Romantic, the Lyric from the Epic. In Watts’s 
portraiture the Ideal reigns, but at no expense of the Real. In the 
abstract designs the material is there, clothing the spirit ; Hebrew in 
intensity of vigour, Eschylean in its force and mystery, Watts’s design 
is never ambiguous. However occult may be the conception, it is 
translated into an articulate language by the logical use of painter’s 
materials, pigments and pencils. The thought is crystallised, anthro- 
pomorphised as ancient myths became to be as they passed from 
the region of instinctive and vague symbols into the atmosphere of 
significance and history ; the end being an embodiment of an idea, 
consistent and within the limits of adaptation peculiar to the imple- 
ments of a painter. 

We are carried directly to the conception of the artist, whose 
pigments are for him not the final object, but indispensable adjuncts 
to be used rationally but not obtrusively within the limits of their 
capacity to interpret intelligibly. The technique adopted by Watts 
was not facile, flowing, artificial or dextrous ; it was but little open to 
chance, it is thorough and elaborately constructed; thus it is in 
harmony with the subjects it is called upon to inform, contrary to 
present fashion, but in agreement with this statement of Titian : 
* L’ improvisatore non fa mai la bella poesia.’ 

As an interpreter of a romantic dream of some of Nature’s most 
calm and enchanting moods, Watts is unique. Pathetic and simple 
are the rolling waves of the deserted ocean, green, even muddy in 
colour, symbolising all that has been lost, and how, for the moment, 
light and energy have vanished ; one, and one only, accent of created 
life, The Dove that Returned in the Evening, a picture that cannot 
fail to move the most insensitive spectator. In a design as unpre- 
tentious and impressive as a Japanese artist might have adopted, 
queer even as arrangement of line, the story of The Dove that Returned 
Not is told as only a great poet could have depicted it. The shivering 
little bird, weary of flight, is finishing its course in the arms of an 
ancient tree overgrown with ivy. A remarkable instance is this of 
the painter’s decorative feeling, for while the impression of entity is 
maintained, every exquisite detail has received the loving care of a true 
artist, who knew how to combine breadth of aspect with complicated 
elaboration. Patient Life and Unrequited Toil is another instance, 
and there are many such, of the deep poetry seen by the painter in 
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episodes which might have been rendered ‘ banal’ and commonplace. 
After the message of this pathetic episode has been delivered to the 
spectator, there still remains an endless field for enjoyment to be 
obtained by the faithful and sincere rendering of every herb and plant 
which in no wise detracts from, but rather enhances, the pathos of 
approaching death surrounded by growing life. 

It would be unreasonable to demand of an artist more than he 
has given us—perhaps our appetites are insatiable ; so while we are 
grateful for these and other visions in which inanimate Nature plays 
a distinguished part, we may regret that he did not give us more. 
But traceable in the majority of symbolic pictures is a deep love of 
Nature. Flowers, leafage, tangle, boles of trees, sea, luminous clouds 
are hardly treated as accessories by the master, but rather as the 
chorus is used in an Athenian drama; they are, as it were, notes 
of Nature’s ever-recurrent resurrection and fertility, scattered with 
reserve and felicity in the very pathways of imaginative symbolism. 
The most abstract allegory, the portrayals of Destiny, of Love, of 
Death, of Life, are brought within the sphere of the moment by 
allusions to the voices of Nature vibrating and palpitating in a manner 
common to the sympathies of everybody. A human note is struck 
in the very centre of an epic abstraction. 

It is possible that the scientific observation of a botanist might 
not be satisfied with Watts’s rendering of flowers and leafage ; scientific 
deficiencies may be evident, but the essence, the mystery, colour, and 
texture are illimitably suggested, and complicated reflections of light 
and colour are rendered by magical touches. In his drawing and 
handling of leafage, for nobility of impression combined with reserve 
of insignificant details, Watts found the narrow way lying between 
the efficient and the unprofitable, given only to the sincerest artists 
to discover and hold, implying a mind and eye in concert, accustomed 
to discern the thin line dividing capacity from inefficacy, to main- 
tain spontaneity and reserve, retention and surrender. 

Doubtless it is that the Pre-Raphaelite movement influenced the 
painter, and its example fostered his attention to the manifold 
structure and minute design of animate as well as inanimate Nature, 
but in no wise did an intimacy of observation withdraw his instinct 
from broader issues. While the Impressionist school might claim 
Watts, it could do so only under reservation, because a desirable 
surface and abhorrence of ‘ tricks’ formed a not inconsiderable place 
in his creed. The essence of every object is its life; but not only 
that : it must be well and delightfully transmitted, pleasurably and 
sincerely obtained by a mental operation of selection. Hence, while 
details are not evaded or ‘ smirched,’ they are delightfully presented, 
but in no wise impertinently obtrusive; they serve as aids, either 
pictorial or poetical, to adominant design. All ornament in Watts’s 
work grows out of his design, and bears relation to its main structure, 
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Just as real Greek and real Gothic ornament is controlled under the 
laws of structural fitness, so Ornament was treated by Watts in no 
elemental fashion, but as an important growth out of a still more 
important stem. Probably this balance was adjusted unconsciously ; 
it was the result of an artistic instinct at once comprehensive and 
logical. 

The portraiture of the master presents the idiosyncrasies of 
physiognomy, typical or moulded by temperament or occupation. 
The man is there seen at his best—not a passing social best, but under 
the permanent influence of his life of study, action, oremotion. Every 
furrow tells its story, and is related to wear and tear of effort, intel- 
lectual or emotional, while in some instances they are combined. 
No one would doubt but that the portrait of the celebrated oculist, 
Sir William Bowman, represented a keen and minute observer in 
whom strength and sensibilities were in union. The eyes of a man, 
teeming with intelligence, have never been registered for ever with 
greater subtilty by any painter, ancient or modern. 

The portrait of Sir John Hawkshaw is among the most resolute 
and intimate delineations of a man of thought and action ever painted. 
The whole character is there, strong, almost inflexible ; and while the 
breadth of view is entirely unmolested as in any Titian portrait, 
Holbein even never executed finer or more delicate details. Here 
is indeed true impression, parts plus the whole ! 

The portrait of John Stuart Mill is a study of character different, 
of course, but quite equal to the Sir John Hawkshaw. It gives the 
very essence of a thoughtful and sensitive man, cold, perhaps, and 
highly introspective. Sensitiveness lurks about the mouth and nostril, 
which slightly contradict each other. The former is compressed, 
contracted ; the latter explains a contrast by an ardent expansion. 
Watts discovered a sympathy with his most abstract designs in the 
great political economist—that kind of sympathy related afterwards 
in the autobiography of Mill. 

The portrait of Burne-Jones is simply ‘the man,’ nervous, re- 
tiring, almost timid, and, of course, highly imaginative ; but under 
those gentle and far-reaching grey eyes there lies a latent fire which 
flashed with indignation at times with unexpected force. The por- 
trait of Lord Lawrence is instinct of patient activity, strong self- 
reliance, daring, resolute, but gentle. Watts has not neglected the 
scar of a sabre-cut upon the cheek of the great warrior. Dean Liddell 
is represented as he was, an aristocratic Greek scholar whose kindness 
could be as sustained and gentle as his irony could be piercing. 

We see the masculine and refined nature of Leighton, his intellect 
and strength, his good heart and generosity, in a portrait which, for 
purely pictorial qualities, ranks among Watte’s greatest achievements. 
The Millais is perhaps less satisfactory, the delicate cutting of whose 
features has been a little blunted by the painter’s handling. But the 
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Calderon is superb—alert, clever, ironical, a real creature of the 
South. 

We must not omit the portrait of Dr. Joachim, painted, we believe, 
by gaslight. Sensitive and strong, the king of violinists caresses his 
instrument with that sustained emotion which has given to his inter- 
pretation of the symphonic epics of Beethoven such dignity and 
profound feeling. Among the portraits of living men there is none 
finer than that of Walter Crane. The friends of that delightful artist, 
who has given pure and true pleasure not only to children but to men 
and women, must rejoice that his refined personality is handed down 
in a sympathetic rendering by a brother artist. 

If there were no name affixed, could the portrait of Tennyson 
painted in 1859 be other than that of a great poet? Here poet 
meets poet on common ground, only the implements of design are 
different, the pen and the brush. Tennyson somewhere remarks in 
substance : ‘ The only art that lives is highly wrought and absolutely 
finished.’ Watts has put this aphorism into practice on the portrait 
of our great poet, who rivalled Virgil and Horace in his masterly and 
elegant verse. 

There are many more male portraits by Watts which merit pro- 
longed study, in the Academy and elsewhere, of equal merit with 
those alluded to. The limited space necessarily accorded to a single 
article prevents further comments. 

This seems to be the right moment to example the influence of 
Tennyson’s verse upon the romantic side of Watts’s temperament. 
The very heart of the noble poem, Sir Galahad, is written in colour on 
canvas in a picture which surely was inspired by the same ‘ genius” 
that evoked the poem by Tennyson. More than an illustration of 
the creation of another mind, it is a translation into another language, 
an embodiment of a mysterious ideal, a very portrait of the blameless 
knight ; so vivid the impression, it is as if the knight had sat for it. 
It is a vision realised! For sheer beauty and manly vigour of the 
most refined and ardent type, the art of the painter can mount no 
higher, nor has a blameless life ever received a finer tribute. For 
freshness of colour, subdued yet brilliant tone, for the painting of 
flashing armour, sunlit sky, woodland and bramble, where is to be 
found the superior of this lovely picture, even among the master- 
pieces of ancient art ? 

In some of the portraits of women an analogous poetry underlies 
@ verisimilitude. From these we single out three whole-lengths— 
The Hon. Mrs. Percy Wyndham, Miss Nassau Senior, and Lady 
Margaret Beaumont with her Child. These three pictures, for dignity 
of design, strength as well as delicacy of execution, and by reason of 
the luminous quality of their colour, are rare masterpieces. For 
certain qualities, we know of no portrait of a woman more distin- 
guished upon all accounts, design and execution, than the Mrs. Peroy 
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Wyndham. One might compare it with the finest work of the best 
time of Venetian art, but only by generalities. Yet it has more 
kinship ‘there than with the English school of portraiture. It is 
different from either. The design, the pose, environment, treatment, 
and handling are all Watts at his best, inspired by a very noble sub- 
ject. This is historical portrait-painting, epic in its beauty and 
ealm, which could only have been achieved by a man whose mind 
was inspired by the highest ideals of design and execution, who had 
sat at the feet of great masters. Nothing that is momentary or sug- 
gestive of change or caprice mars the serene dignity of this monu- 
mental masterpiece. Surrounded by objects of unobtrusive beauty, 
but dominating them, the lady, the summit of enduring nobility, 
reigns. The most impressive and therefore the most enduring por- 
traiture is restrained as to gesture, and presents ‘ the person’ rather 
than a passing mood or moment. As the sculpture of Phidias re- 
mains the greatest because of its big resemblance to a type, so the 
greatest portraits, those which will stand the test of time, are monu- 
mental in their severity as well as delightful in their enrichments. 
Among these the portrait of Mrs. Percy Wyndham ranks. 

More elaborate, and in a lighter mood, is the portrait of Miss 
Nassau Senior, painted in 1858, where one may trace some influence 
from the work of a great colourist, Gabriel Rossetti; but indirect 
only, for the picture is remarkable for its daringly unaffected originality 
of design. With all the distinguished daintiness of details, and 
extraordinary variety of coloured planes, the head maintains con- 
quest, being the climax concentration of broad light, diffused over a 
multitude of interests. Yet the effect is not forced ; Nature has not 
been roughly handled, but treated without trick or affectation. Watts 

realised ’ his backgrounds, he did not hint them ; he overcame each 
difficulty as it arose, giving to every portion of his work his equal 
affection, which would be presently reasonably adjusted and placed 
within its proper plane by elimination of intrusions. 

In quite another vein is the portrait of Lady Margaret Beaumont 
with her Child. Maybe that one is reminded of Gainsborough, but 
there is no plagiarism, only that Watts was in a Gainsborough mood 
when he painted it, for it is Watts all over. As the Mrs. Percy Wynd- 
ham and the Miss Nassau Senwr, so was this picture a long time— 
years, we believe—upon the easel. This fact shows that, however 
difierent the three pictures are, each was started with a motive 
which was not weakened in its force by the elaborate, even laborious, 
pains taken in the progress of achievement. Good painting is often 
slow painting. One might venture to hope, however groundlessly, 
that the three noble portraits should arrest the flight of many an 
honest but ill-directed student into nebulous regions, from which 
extrication is difficult, where Vanity and Notoriety have, for the 
moment seized the thrones of Industry and Sincerity ! 
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-. When Gainsborough was about to paint his Blue Boy, discussion 
took place as to whether a figure entirely vested in blue could be 
harmonious or agreeable. The picture is harmonious and beautiful, 
but the figure is not blue : it is of a dark steel-grey. In the portrait 
of Miss Prinsep, as, indeed, in many of Watts’s finest pictures, real 
blue is a feature exalted and not depressed by contrast with red; 
thus, while the force and full value of local colour holds supreme, it 
has been brought into harmony by opposition. Here we may note 
that one of the severest tests for a colourist is to harmonise blue with 
red. Watts did it as the great Venetians did, and as Gainsborough and 
Turner have done. One remembers the colour of a Titian and of a 
Watts when blue and red are dominant notes, but one rarely remembers 
a Reynolds for its colour, it is impressed upon the memory as a splendid 
essay in black or brown and white. 

The decorative effect produced upon the walls of the Academy by 
individual harmonies generalised into what appears a spontaneous 
scheme must make us deplore the fact that Watts was given so few 
opportunities of employing his genius upon the walls of public build- 
ings. That it was his great ambition to do so we all know, and now 
that again are seen for the third time the force of his design and the 
splendour of his harmonies, all who care for permanent art in the 
form of decoration must regret that England has once more failed to 
make use of a great opportunity. 

It is by no means always that an artist’s reputation survives the 
ordeal of solitary exposure, perhaps never, unless his schemes are 
decorative. The success of such a venture is dependent upon the 
variety as well as the excellence of his productions ; not necessarily 
the variety of technique, which might be wearisome and suggest 
constant experiment, but of that spontaneity of motives which take 
in a large area of sympathy, from those which are simplest to those 
which are highly complicated. There is a restfulness of mind pro- 
duced, a sense of concentration singularly attractive, in the pictures 
of an artist who scamped nothing, who whatever he did he did it 
with his whole heart, and, however obvious was the object of his 
admiration, he gave to it his highest skill. The little ‘ haystack 
picture,’ painted in the ‘environs’ of little Holland House, is no 
sketch of a swiftly vanishing impression ; it is big with thought and 
as immense in style as any of the large abstractions. There is an 
undeniable note of deep poetry in this grand little work. Other 
painters have ‘seen’ haystacks from the outside; this painter has 
seen their very soul. Indeed, all the landscapes of Watts breathe of 
the essence of Nature, whose very core has been found, painted, too, 
with a fidelity of ‘ tone and values’ which is often to be missed in the 
exponents of those qualities. 

Every picture in the exhibition is a note on a magnificent colour 
scheme, and here we may congratulate those who hang the exhibition. 
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Ofte passes from picture to picture without a single jar to one’s senge 
of harmony and tone. Each instrument is in tune, the whole is as a 
full orchestra that vibrates on one’s senses, as a perfect combination 
of wood, string, and brass instruments. Discords there may be, but 
intentional, not accidental, which enhance the serenity of concords. 
One looks in vain for ‘ the pretty,’ one looks in vain for the lower 
elements of sensuous emotions ; instead, deep fevling and an uplifting 
vision enthrone the nude form in all the stateliness and grace uncon- 
scious of beauty it occupied at the moment of pristine freshness. 
Nudity for the sake of nudity is absent! Man or woman unclothed 
has been reverently seen and depicted, because the human form is 
the noblest of God’s creations, because God made men and women 
so, and the artist has searched for a ‘ type’ in an ‘ individual,’ that 
which lasts and is eternal. The all-beautiful Psyche, ‘ Breath or 
Soul,’ is no copy, but a rendering of a beautiful girl, the very poetry 
of youth. Daphne is another type ; in the full bloom of womanhood, 
unconscious of her beauty, she is submissive to the part she plays in 
the mysteries of transformation. Each figure in the splendid child- 
hood of Zeus is a type; there is no monotony of forms, no irksome 
generalities, but carefully selected individualities. These qualities 
contradict every aspersion of ‘ Academic propensities,’ of which there 
arenone. Redeeming from such charges are the instances of ‘ strange- 
ness’ of form, as if Watts had drunk deeply of the words of Bacon, 
* There is no beauty which has not some strangeness ;” and, as we 
have before stated, the contravention of canons of beauty, whether 
of proportion or custom, is an important element in the ‘ character’ 
of the painter’s genius, which wholly removes him from a self-con- 
scious or academic artist. It is by his fine sense of fitness that Watts 
impresses us. Every allegorical picture is complete in itself; the 
style, the manner, the execution are homogeneous ; no contradictions 
of means as expressive of ends mar the sincerity of the work ; and 
this is one of the causes of the ‘ restfulness’ which has been alluded 
to before. One feels that such pictures as Love and Death, Love and 
Life, Charity (for colour, one of the most splendid in the exhibition), 
Cain Repentant, The Birth of Adam, The Birth of Eve, and many 
others are, as statements of an idea in form and colour, absolutely 
convincing, even if an unduly critical propensity may find things at 
which to cavil. They are so intense, so adequate in every relation of 
component parts to the whole, so free from every element of self- 
assertion or pretension, that the very mind of their author is written 
upon them in all its grave simplicity. 

It is true that what is called ‘ the literary element’ is present, and, 
if we may say so, is always present in the most enduring works of Art. 
Not so much in the form of illustration as an inspiring cause for the 
artist’s own creation, have the Bible, especially the first chapter of 
Genesis, the Apocalypse, and Greek mythology offered a literature of 
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inspiration to the painter. The most insensitive, if they cannot 
analyse or know why, are struck with awe, if not with admiration, by 
the frescoes of Michael Angelo in the vault of the Sixtine Chapel. The 
artist is unconsciously irresistible, even to the commonplace, who has 
been dominated by a sublime idea ; as Milton was when he spoke it 
in words and phrases, as Michael Angelo in shapes and colours. The 
difference between the writer and the painter resides in their instru- 
ment, not in their motive, which may be identical. While the painter’s 
ideas are inevitably within his forms and choice of pigments, the spirit, 
the impulse to use them in a certain manner, is behind them. 
* Style ’ is the matter as well as the matter is the ‘style.’ The greatest 
works of architecture, of sculpture, as of painting, of poetry, or of 
prose, of music also in a less marked degree, represent the condition 
of a mysterious conception which happens to have been lodged in a 
certain brain. And behind what we see or hear there is something 
unseen or unheard ; it is this ‘ still small voice’ which appeals to so 
many people who may be sensitive enough to an emotion, but are not 
sufficiently trained to know why they are moved one way or the 
Gther. This is the unwritten word which lies behind all the greatest 
of creative efforts. It may, of course, be called a ‘ literary process’ 
to put down a thought at all in any material, and to say that an idea 
ill expressed loses much of its force is a truism, but these statements 
do not refute the fact that the greatest and often simplest ideas are 
at the root of the most complicated achievements. There is little 
that words can express in an emotional sense that colour and line 
cannot also interpret. The greatest art can be read as well as seen, and 
it is upon the underlying motive that the most elaborate technical 
structures have been erected. The most complicated symphonies of 
Beethoven are erected upon themes which, standing alone, are often 
childlike in their simplicity, but it is out of these themes, as well as 
in them, that the propelling force of the emotion arises and resides, 
Literature has supplied themes to painters, and sculptors, and 
architects; it has given rise to emotions which have been translated into 
many materials, and justifiably, so long as the material is used re- 
gardful of its limitations. Therefore the arts of literature and painting 
can never be divorced, except by narrowing each art down to a 
technical or dexterous handling of phrases or shapes, which may or 
may not be attractive, but which is certainly superficial, and which 
would be a process of eliminating all that is noblest, which time has 
proved to be essential. Dexterous technique is to the painter what 
evenly played scales and arpeggios are to the performer on any instru- 
ment. The greatest art (art in its broadest sense) does not only 
tickle the ear or gratify the senses : it appeals to something in us far 
deeper ; its real home is in the heart and soul, which continue to vibrate 
long after the senses have ceased to be immediately operative. The 
memory of a great book, of a building, statue, or picture retains the 
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essentials ; it retains the impression of all that has been vividly felt 
by its author, whose soul, deeply moved, is constantly moving others 
from generation to generation. Such is the art that has lived and 
will live through every process of ephemeral fashions, All other may 
have, and doubtless has, passing value ; but it is doomed inevitably to 
find its final place in oblivion. Interesting or disgusting while they 
are in vogue, all things which are not reaching out towards the highest 
perfection to which mankind is automatically aspiring are unim- 
portant by the side of the eternal truth which raised man to his dignity, 
the inspiting cause of all progress, ‘ Truth and Beauty.’ Therefore, 
while it awakens some, and momentarily touches all who are not 
debased, the greatest art is a moral stimulus, and gives rise to emo- 
tions perhaps hitherto unexperienced, in a measure inchoate, and the 
spectator or hearer may be insensibly better for what he has heard 
or seen, and he tries to soar. Ignoble art is as the unruly horse in 
Plato’s grand allegory : it clings to the earth, it is material only, and 
therefore rotten. 

It is remarkable that, in a swiftly fluctuating age, so full of changes 
often falsely called developments, change of aspect, worship of Plutus, 
and eminently material in its directions, an artist should have lived 
so long within its clutches, and have maintained throughout a dignity 
of thought and living, separate also in a measure from current influ- 
ence, yet strongly alive to many lapses and shortcomings. In common 
with all great men, Watts was keenly alive to whatever remains of 
nobility of direction, indignant also at any deviation from the highest 
standard of life and art. He preaches in form and colour as the 
Hebrew prophet preached in words, and his art does not suffer. How- 
ever occult the hidden meaning may be, it is splendidly delineated. 
Noble is the diction of Jeremiah and Isaiah, noble is the diction of 
the great painter. While inefficacy prevails, or the falling away 
from the great tradition of the past prevails, the ideal of life, of art, 
must remain inviolate, even if it is only among a few. There is no 
pessimism in Watts; when he scourges it is with a golden rod, and 
even in such pictures as For He had Great Possessions, The Curse of 
Cain, The Minotaur, the Mammon, wherein the allegory is prominent 
or the subject repulsive, Watts does not degrade his art; if strange 
or even ugly are the forms, no symptom of caricature debases their 
grandeur. Every true artist retains the dignity of his art, even if it 
is employed upon a theme which is only permissible if well done. 
This is a great strength in Watts’s art; he ennobles noble themes, 
and does not degrade his genius when he tells an appalling story. He 
is never melodramatic, always epic or lyrical, and that is why we 
have called him the Aischylus of modern painters as well as an inter- 
preter of the more gentle Tennyson. 

It remains to gather together the fragments of this article ; frag- 
mentary it needs must be, because only a few characteristics of the great 
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painter have been dwelt upon. That Watts’s art is the expression of 
@ great mind there can be no doubt. Divergence of opinion exists 
concerning the achievements of all great men. It has been said but 
recently, ‘We have got beyond Beethoven now’; that Michael 
Angelo’s work, as compared with a modern clever French painter, is 
‘ empirical ’ ; that Velasquez and another are the only painters about 
whom we may concern ourselves. Such broad expressions, which 
are wholly empty, are only worth considering for their folly, They 
are experiments in aphorisms, while they label the class from which 
they emanated. 

Final judgments about the greatest men of philosophy, art, or 
politics are subject to perennial discussion ; their positions are being 
constantly attacked or guarded in view of the fashion of the moment, 
and what is uppermost in the minds of a generation. Therefore it is 
hopeless to predicate of the future. A time may come when the 
Bible will be regarded as a rather foolish book; Plato and Aris- 
totle as vague thinkers; Michael Angelo and Titian as only experi- 
mentalists. One thing, however, remains: high thinking and sincere 
workmanship, if attained, are indestructible ; and, even if every great 
canvas were destroyed, the name of a man who has made a deepim- 
pression in his time is ‘ Immortal.’ 

W. B. Ricumonp. 
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THE EXPERIMENT OF ‘IMPRESSIONISM’ 


Axout forty years ago a little band of painters in Paris, dissatisfied 
with what they considered Academic convention and the sterile con- 
dition of contemporary art in general, raised a standard of revolt by 
inventing an original form of technique, by which they hoped to ex- 
press something absolutely new. In their reaction against Classic 
or Romantic tradition they determined to eliminate from their 
work almost all those qualities which the experience of Time, no less 
than the noblest achievements in the Art of the Past, have proved to 
be essential to the making of a good picture. Subject, form, tone, 
colour, quality, and composition—all these in turn were sacrificed to 
the limited ambition of perpetuating light or realistically reproducing 
the fleeting effects of everyday life. 

It was an experiment which was, perhaps, worth trying. Whether 
the results were sufficiently important or successful to justify the 
extravagant claims that have been made on its behalf may be open 
to question. Much—very much—of late has been said and written 
in its praise ; but in spite of this there are many to whom this work 
and that of its imitators gives little or no pleasure, and it is on behalf 
of these that I venture to speak. 

As is usually the case with any new departure, whether in the 
field of Art or elsewhere, the rebellious coterie was looked upon with 
disfavour by the more conservative element in the community, while 
their pictures were received with ridicule and abuse by the artists and 
critics of the time, as well as by the wider public beyond the artistic 
pale; when they were submitted to the jury of the Salon they were 
rejected. 

Prominent among the set of malcontents was one Claude Monet, 
an artist whose work had not hitherto been publicly seen. He had 
painted, in a very peculiar and unusual style, a sunset effect, which 
he called Impressions, and this, when it was not accepted by the 
Salon in 1863, he exhibited, in company with the work of other 
men who were in sympathy with his aims, in the Salon des Refusés, 
where it attracted a certain amount of attention not altogether 
complimentary. It was from this painting that the nickname of 
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‘Impressionists’ was given to all those who seemed to identify 
themselves with the tenets of the new faith. 

The unfavourable reception of this work by the critics and public 
at large of those days will not be surprising to the student of art who 
is familiar with the hostility displayed by official orthodoxy at all 
times towards innovators of any description. That fact alone, on the 
face of it, might even serve as an argument in its favour; but in 
the present instance it happens that official orthodoxy did not stand 
alone. Behind it, a mighty ally, loomed the grave spirit of ‘ the 
everlasting Art of the World,’ which, speaking through the mouths 
of those who, dead and alive, had faithfully followed her traditions 
and inexorable laws, also voiced a verdict against the new departure. 
With this verdict I for one venture most humbly to register my 
unqualified agreement. 

Lest I be charged with intolerance, let me state at once how fully 
conscious I am that in the House of Art there are many mansions, 
each ready for worthy occupation, All I would submit is that the 
credentials of would-be tenants must be unexceptionable. With some 
of those already installed I have personally little or no sympathy ; 
but this does not prevent my seeing in them qualities which I recog- 
nise as worthy of respect even if they cannot command admiration, 
and I pass them by with the courteous salute one extends to an 
acquaintance rather than the more intimate greeting which one offers 
to a dear friend. But with the ‘ Impressionists,’ and all that their 
name implies, I regret to say that I cannot even feel that Iam upon 
bowing terms. Their admission to any apartment of the Great 
House more exalted than the cellar would seem to me an offence 
against proportion. 

But, before proceeding further, it might be advisable to inquire 
just what it is that the gospel of ‘ Impressionism’ wishes to say to 
us, and how far it succeeds in saying it. Edouard Manet—another 
of the little group—once gave utterance to the following aphorism : 
‘ The principal person in a picture is the light.’ I quarrel with this 
confession of faith at once ; so many other things seem to me to be 
more important : for instance, the objects in the picture upon which 
the light happens to fall. Still, if that is their point of view, let us 
grant them their light. Now what will they do with it? What they 
have done with it so far is to allow it to dominate them completely— 
to the exclusion of pretty nearly everything else which one associates 
with the idea of a picture. They have instituted a series of experi- 
ments with light, the results of which are, as a rule, most unpleasant 
to look upon. Large expanses of bright colour, in which a parti- 
cularly sour emerald green often predominates, with vaguely indi- 
cated objects—trees, houses, &c.—apparently placed upon the canvas 
without any system (for judicious ‘selection’ in no way enters 
into their scheme), produce upon the spectator at first a feeling 
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of repulsion, followed later by a mild curiosity as to why it is 
done. 

Now I maintain that the first impression which a picture produces 
upon one should not be overshadowed by a sense of the technical 
process by which it was achieved. Its subject should be breathed, as 
it were, upon the canvas, one hardly knows how. The pictures of 
the ‘ Impressionists’ simply smell of paint. 

But to return to their struggles with light. To gain their object 
they would seem, according to their apologists, to have launched out 
upon a course of quasi-scientific investigation, more suitable for the 
laboratory than the studio, in which disquisitions upon ‘ waves of 
light’ and ‘ prismatic’ colours figure largely. ‘The painter will 
have to paint,’ says M. Camille Mauclair, a sturdy champion of the 
cause, ‘ with only the seven colours of the spectrum, and discard all 
others. . . » He will, furthermore, instead of composing mixtures on 
his palette, place upon his canvas touches of none but the seven 
colours juxtaposed, and leave the individual rays of each of these 
colours to blend at a certain distance, so as to act like sunlight itself 
upon the eye of the spectator.’ This sounds all very well in theory 
and upon paper, but how does it ‘work out’ in practice? Poorly 
enough, I am afraid, as a rule. Most disagreeable surfaces are pro- 
duced by this ‘direct brushwork’ (I believe this is the correct term 
according to the neo-criticism), and the canvases which are the result 
of these experiments are, as a rule, but doleful travesties of the 
light of the sun. In the course of their research, the following 
interesting conclusions have also been arrived at: That ‘what is 
called “ local colour” is an error; a leaf is not green, a tree-trunk 
is not brown, &c. This, of course, is no news to any art student. 
The colour of objects is naturally affected by their position with 
regard to the light, or the quality of the light itself, and the hill 
which looks green at midday with the rays of the sun in front of it 
may assume a purple hue at evening in the light of the setting sun. 
My complaint is that the ‘ Impressionists’ greatly overdo this theory, 
and that, with the bogey of the spectrum ever before them, these earnest 
seekers after truth strain every optic nerve to see unexpected colours 
everywhere. How much of this is due to conviction, and how much 
to a desire to épater le bourgeois, might be an interesting matter for 
speculation. Upon harmless shadows and innocent reflected lights 
they direct a perverted vision, which appears to be rewarded at last 
by encountering all the colours of the rainbow in a hand or cheek. 
If ‘ a leaf is not green’ we may yet be of good cheer, for green is not 
to be banished from our ‘ Impressionist’ palette altogether. If 
forbidden to the forest leaf, it may reappear upon the human nose. 

Listen once more to what M. Mauclair has to say on the subject. 
“If a head receives the orange rays of daylight from one side, and 
the bluish light of an interior from the other, green reflections will 
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necessarily appear upon the nose and upon the middle region of the 
face.’ I have seen such a nose—we have all seen such noses—painted 
by one of the elect, but that such treatment produces a pleasant 
appearance, or that the effect, if anything like it ever actually 
occurred in nature, was worth while going out of one’s way to record, 
except for the sake of experiment, I steadfastly refuse to believe. 
‘ Light is certainly the essential personage,’ continues the apologist, 
‘who devours the outlines of the objects ’"—O convenient light !— 
‘and is thrown like a translucent veil between our eyes and matter. 
One can see the vibration of the waves of the solar spectrum drawn 
by the arabesque of the spots of the seven prismatic hues’— 
whatever that means—‘ juxtaposed with infinite subtlety; and this 
vibration is that of heat, of atmospheric vitality. The silhouettes 
melt into the sky; the shadows are lights, where certain tones, 
the blue, the purple, the green, and the orange, predominate, and 
it is the proportionate quantity of the spots that differentiates in 
our eyes the shadows from what we call the lights, just as it 
actually happens in optic science.’ And so on, and so on. One 
almost blinks as one reads, ‘There are some midday scenes by 
Claude Monet,’ the same writer continues, ‘where every material 
silhouette, tree, hayrick, or rock, is annihilated, volatilised in the 
fiery vibration of the dust of sunlight, and before which the beholder 
gets nearly blinded, just as he would in actual sunlight. Sometimes, 
even, there are no more shadows at all—nothing that could serve 
to indicate the value or to create contrasts of colours.’ If ever 
periphrastic eloquence described a blank canvas, surely we have an 
instance of it here ! 

M. Monet has, it is true, now and then succeeded in producing 
effects of light which are tolerably truthful. I remember certain 
paintings of haystacks, for instance, where this was the case. My 
contention is that this result has been achieved at the expense of so 
many other more valuable qualities, essential to the making of a 
picture, that it is hardly fair to consider these effects as more than 
experimental studies—occasionally successful, generally the reverse. 
To speak of them as pictures seems to me to argue a lack of 
appreciation of the true meaning of the word. 

Many of them are deplorably barren of incident, and this paves 
the way for a comfortable vagueness, which, in the hands of a less 
scrupulous painter than the ‘ master,’ might deteriorate into common 
shirking. A dangerous enough doctrine, this, for the idle apprentice, 
but it may partially account for its popularity. 

It will be observed, also, that part of the new creed involves the 
exclusion of what its practitioners refer to, with sublime contempt, as 
* the literary idea.’ This means that a picture must be about nothing 
at all—that it must tell no story, and, above all, preach no moral. 
* Art for art’s sake ’ is, I believe, the correct formula for this particular 
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injunction of the ‘ Impressionist’ decalogue. Allegorical art of all 
kinds, historical subjects, and those taken from classical mythology, 
or in any way dealing with romance, are equally anathema to these 
champions of the commonplace and the obvious. 

Speaking of the ‘ Impressionists,’ one who cannot be accused of 
any lack of sympathy with all that is best and most serious in the 
development of contemporary art has said : 


I never saw any set of people so destitute of ideas—who are so bent on 
making painting a stupid art—who constantly justify Byron’s cruel saying that 
it is a stupid art. ... They do make atmosphere, but they don’t make anything 
else: they don’t make beauty, they don’t make design, they don’t make idea— 
they don’t make anything else but atmosphere, and I don’t think that’s enough 
—I don’t think it’s very much. . . . They get breadth and a pleasant sense of 
flatness, it is true, but that is not by any means a new thing in the world—it 
has been done before, most distinctly, and of itself is nothing to make a fuss 
about. Other men are hard at it trying to do their work without a fuss, but 
they seem to be a lot of young men setting out to take painting from its most 
agreeable side, and to have the least trouble over their work, or getting things 
or ideas together for it. They express the human figure badly, never make a 
beautiful face or put a desirable sentiment into it . . . they are completely in 


the hands of their models, and there is no class so undesirable to be in the 
hands of. 


The truth of this last criticism is borne in upon one abundantly 
while examining the work of one of the fraternity who seems to be 
held in special veneration by the apologists—M. Edgar Degas. Un- 
deniably clever as his drawings are, the chief effect of them produced 
upon an impartial spectator, who is not enslaved by hopeless prejudice, 
must be one of profound depression and regret at the expenditure of 
such uncommon talent in so unworthy a cause. 

M. Degas is chiefly known as the painter of racecourses and ladies 
of the chorus, and I believe it is in his latter capacity that he finds 
especial favour in the eyes of the rising generation. An enthusiastic 
admirer thus describes his work: ‘He shows, with cruel frankness, 
with a strange love of modern character, the strong legs, the thin 
shoulders, and the provoking and vulgar heads of these frequently 
ugly girls of common origin. With the irony of an entomologist 
piercing the coloured insect, he shows us the disenchanting reality in 
the sad shadow of the scenes of these butterflies who dazzle us on the 
stage.’ A truly noble ambition for an artist! I have heard him also 
referred to as a species of pictorial Maupassant, and the reputed 
* cynicism ” of some of his less edifying efforts is spoken of with undis- 
guised admiration by those who should know better. The most 
charitable explanation of this is that they are absolutely carried away 
by the cleverness of his technique, and lose all sense of artistic fitness. 
Whether he is cynical or not in his representations is a matter of 
no possible moment to any one ; that he produces unpleasing pictures 
—however dexterous they may be—is quite another matter, and is 
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fair cause for complaint by those who are unfortunate enough to 
come across them. Ballet girls, with faces of apes and the bodies 
of lay figures, posture and gambol or sit in every ungraceful atti- 
tude which ingenuity can devise. Resting with legs straddled, or 
standing with calves tortured out of all semblance to human limbs, 
their legs often raised shoulder-high or above their heads, these 
parodies of womanhood are displayed upon a hundred canvases by 
loving hands which never seem to tire of their task. 

If I were writing a merely critical estimate of the technical 
qualities of this work, I should at once admit that there is much in 
it which calls for high praise. The light is often most dexterously 
managed, and skill of a very high order has been necessary for the 
production of many of these drawings—but at what a cost ! 

It is difficult, again, to understand the enthusiasm which is appar- 
ently aroused in certain quarters by the work of M. Edouard Manet. 
His work appears to be a weak echo of Goya and Velasquez, at times 
woefully deficient in draughtsmanship, though frequently in better 
tone than that of his companions. To say, as has been said, of such 
a man that he is ‘ the direct heir of the great Spaniards ’ is, of course, 
to talk nonsense. Were these great men living, they would be among 
the first to repudiate such a claimant to their legacy. Of these often 
childish canvases the apologist writes with enthusiasm : ‘ He had all 
the pictorial gifts which make the glory of the masters: full, true, 
broad composition, colouring of irresistible power, blacks and greys 
which cannot be found elsewhere since Velasquez and Goya, and’ [of 
course] ‘a profound knowledge of the’ inevitable ‘ values.’ This is 
a fair sample of the ridiculous hyperbole lavished upon the fraternity 
by its injudicious friends. Indeed, if ever men needed prayer for 
deliverance from their friends, it is surely the early ‘ Impressionists.’ 

Of the work of M. Auguste Renoir it is hard to speak with 
gravity. A glance at some of the canvases which bear his name 
will explain more fully than any words of mine the difficulty one 
might experience in taking such work seriously. But I will let 
his own apologist speak for him. Of M. Renoir he writes: ‘He 
searches for certain accords and contrasts almost analogous to the 
musical dissonances. He realises incredible “false impressions.” He 
seems to take as themes Oriental carpets ; he abandons realism and 
style, and conceives symphonies. He pleases himself in assembling 
those tones which one is generally afraid of using: Turkish pink, 
lemon, crushed strawberry, and viridian. Sometimes he amuses him- 
self by amassing faded colours which would be disheartening with 
others, but out of which he can extract a harmony. Sometimes he 
plays with the crudest colours. One feels disturbed, charmed, dis- 
concerted, as one would before an Indian shawl, or a barbaric piece of 
pottery, or a Persian miniature.’ Lest this fascinating description 
of the ‘ master’s’ work should fail to attract us, he continues, ‘ Now 
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and then the harmonies are false and the drawing incorrect, but these 
weaknesses do at least no harm to the values’ (blessed word!), ‘ and the 
character and the general movement of the work, which are rather 
accentuated by them.’ If this criticism—by a zealous partisan, be 
it noted—gives the reader an impression of agreeable workmanship, 
I need say no more, 

The street scenes of M. Pissarro have much that is attractive 
about them, and possess form in addition to atmosphere and distance 
and a certain quality of selection—virtues conspicuously absent in 
the case of the other painters I have mentioned. 

It is impossible, in the space at my disposal, to do more than 
refer to a very few of the original adherents to ‘ Impressionism ;’ and 
there would have been no need to have discussed them, even at the 
length at which I have done, if their work had not been thrust down 
eur throats by certain organs of the Press with such insistence. For 
men who profess so thoroughly to despise the ‘ literary note ’ in paint- 
ing, none surely have ever been so dependent upon literature for the 
explanation of their aims. Tons of explanatory and apologetic elo- 
quence are poured forth yearly on their behalf, and splendid and 
interesting their work sounds—on paper. To read a tithe of what 
has been written about them one would imagine that the world of 
Art had witnessed a revolution unequalled in importance since the 
early Renaissance. 

Let those who think I may have overstated the case against the 
* Impressionists ’ visit any gallery where there is a fairly representa- 
tive collection of their work, and judge impartially for themselves. 
If, putting on one side all desire to be in the newest fashion, and 
dismissing from their minds all the printed special pleading and puffing, 
they can honestly say that they have derived any real pleasure from 
the sight of the majority of the paintings, I shall be very much sur- 
prised. Such an attitude, on the part of the public, is the only way 
in which an independent opinion can be formed as to how far anti- 
pathy to this work is justified, and also as to whether the recent 
reaction in its favour (such as it is) is altogether to be accepted as a 
sincere gauge of public opinion, or whether it does not rather owe 
its origin and encouragement to artificial causes, fostered by outside 
influences and interests. 

The wide publicity which is given to the opinions of writers in 
the Press makes them sometimes a dangerous influence for the 
moment in the Art world, and their utterances should be received 
with extreme caution. 

But the British public, however ignorant and bewildered it may 
be in matters of Art, knows its mind about one thing. It will not be 
persuaded, against its will, by the most plausible eloquence, to admire 
the picture which in reality gives it no sort of pleasure. Herein lies 
safety, There is always a limited number of men and women, with 
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no particular opinions of their own, who approach the subject of Art 
with a mind so open and vacant that they are glad to welcome any- 
thing in the shape of a thought to furnish it—more particularly if they 
have a fancy that it is likely to be a fashionable one. These, like 
the populace in the fairy story, who exclaimed in admiration of the 
emperor's new clothes, are always prepared, at the bidding of 
others, to see what is invisible. So, urged by a little clamour in the 
Press, they stand open-mouthed before the pictures of the ‘ Impres- 
sionists,’ and help to swell the volume of praise. What is in their 
thoughts the while it would be idle to speculate, though it might 
be amusing to know. They pass the parrot cry of a new criticism 
from one to the other—talk glibly of ‘ values’ and ‘ direct brushwork * 
—but for the most part they do not buy. 

Meanwhile the doctrines of ‘ Impressionism’ are exerting a bad 
influence upon the rank and file of the artistic profession to-day, as 
well as upon students. Its theories find ready acceptance among those 
to whom talking is easier than painting—and their name is legion. 

To stop painting when the real difficulties begin—not to touch the 
first tentative sketch for fear of spoiling it, but to leave almost every- 
thing to the imagination of the spectator, is to give up trying to solve 
one of the greatest problems which a painter is called upon to face— 
when exactly to leave off—and it is too easy a way out of the difficulty. 
No doubt the earliest sketches for a picture often possess a freshness 


and contain suggestions which are to a certain extent lost in the 
finished work, but let them be frankly exhibited as incomplete sketches. 
Suggestions and impressions alone are too slight a basis upon which to 
attempt to rear a new religion of Art; and disaster, slow perhaps, but 
sure, awaits the faith built upon such nebulous foundations. 


Partie Burng-Jones, 
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THE ZODIACAL LIGHT 


BETWEEN sixty and seventy years ago Arago described the Zodiacal 
Light as ‘ a stone of stumbling, against which so many fancied theories 
had broken themselves’; while of the problem which it presented he 
said : ‘ Let no one flatter himself that he has definitely solved it.’ 

Arago’s words are still true, not only because of the innate diffi- 
culties involved in the observation and study of the Zodiacal Light, 
but also, I think, because sufficient attention has not of late been 
paid to it. Discouraged by their previous unsuccessful investigations 
of it astronomers have been the more disposed to neglect it, in recent 
years, owing to the all-absorbing interest of the ‘ New Astronomy.’ 

I ask, therefore, in this article to be allowed to plead, on behalf 
of the Zodiacal Light, that more systematic and continuous observa- 
tion of it may be undertaken, with the hope that a better knowledge 
of its nature and extent may thus be attained. And, if this be done, 
I believe that we shall thereby also learn much that we know not yet 
as to the Solar Nebula—that one of all the Nebula in the heavens 
which demands our most careful study, since the Sun itself, the Earth, 
the Moon, and all the other Planets and Satellites of our system have 
probably originated in it. 

Such observations must doubtless be made to a great extent by 
professional astronomers. Nevertheless many details as to the general 
appearance, and especially as to the varying form, and extent, and. 
brightness, of the Zodiacal Light may be easily noticed by amateur 
observers, whose records, if continued for a sufficient length of time, 
may be of much value. In fact the Zodiacal Light is a feature of 
the heavens which ought to interest every one. No telescope is 
needed to view it—only a clear sky and atmosphere, and the absence 
of moonlight, combined, it must be confessed, with a latitude con- 
siderably nearer to the Equator than that of London, if it is to be 
well and easily seen, as I have myself seen it in Egypt, night after 
night. 

It is, however, from time to time distinctly visible in England in 
the open country away from the glare of the lights of a town, and in 
some years very clearly indeed. Observations made at such times in 
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our own latitudes may be of especial use for comparison with others 
simultaneously made in the more tropical parts of the Earth. Every 
one, therefore, should always be on the alert to notice it, and to 
record what he may see. 

The Zodiacal Light, so called because it lies along the Zodiac, rises 
from the horizon in a conical form, sometimes with a rather pointed 
summit, but generally with the apex, or top, of the cone rounded off. 
It is brightest near to the horizon, where it may be as much as 
twenty, or thirty, or even more, degrees in breadth. It is seen as 
soon after Sunset as the twilight has sufficiently faded ; and, in like 
manner, before Sunrise, until the advance of the dawn overpowers it. 

In our latitudes it is most noticeable in the evening time in Spring, 
when the Ecliptic, near to the date of the Equinox, is elevated at its 
greatest inclination above the horizon ; and before, rather than after, 
the Equinox, because the amount of twilight is then less. In like 
manner, in England, the position of the Ecliptic brings the Light into 
its most favourable position in the early morning near to, or soon 
after, the Autumnal Equinox. In southern latitudes the most suit- 
able months for morning and evening observations are, of course, 
interchanged. 

As the Sun, after setting, sinks further and further below the 
horizon, the apex of the Zodiacal Light follows it at an approximately 
equal pace. The apex of the morning Light similarly precedes the 
rising Sun. Its behaviour clearly indicates that it is not anything 
situated in the Earth’s atmosphere. The whole appearance and the 
conical form of the Light suggest the existence of an appendage, 
attached to the Sun, of the form of a flattened lens, or disc, with its 
principal section nearly in the plane of the Ecliptic. Such an appen- 
dage would show itself, when illuminated by the Solar rays, in that 
region of the heavens, embracing a few degrees on both sides of the 
Ecliptic, which is called the Zodiac. Its extension would need to be 
such that the summit, or apex, of the Light should rise considerably 
above the horizon, even when the Sun might be some hours from 
rising or setting. Indeed it must be sufficient to allow the cone of 
the morning Light sometimes to begin to be visible before that of the 
evening Light has altogether disappeared. 

When the Zodiacal Light is clearly seen, especiully in tropical 
latitudes, an inner and brighter cone may be discriminated in it, 
surrounded by a fainter and more extensive outer portion of similar 
form. The inner and brighter light fades almost indefinably into the 
fainter extension, which in its outermost parts is so delicate and 
difficult to see that Dr. Doberck, of the Hong Kong Observatory, 
states that he often best determined its utmost boundary thus: He 
stood with his back to the brighter Light, lest it should in any wise 
dull his vision ; then, inclining his head backwards, he received the 
image of the highest and faintest portion of the outer cone sepa- 
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tately upon the upper and most sensitive part of the retina of 
his eye. 

I will refer presently to one or two further appendages, or ex- 
tensions, of the main Light. Meanwhile, as I believe that many, 
even of those who live in the open country in our own and similar 
latitudes, fail to notice the Zodiacal Light, or attribute it, when seen, 
simply to some twilight effect, I will now recount a few observations 
of it both in earlier and more recent times. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE ZODIACAL LIGHT 


The Ancient Egyptians saw it as a glowing ‘ sheaf,’ or ‘ pyramid,’ 
before sunrise and after sunset, and are said to have worshipped it. 
A reference to it may perhaps be found, some eight hundred years ago, 
in the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the Persian astronomer and 
poet, in the words ‘ before the phantom of the False Dawn died.’ ! 
It is possibly identical with that which Pliny calls ‘ trabes,’ or 
the beam. Probable references to it are also met with in certain 
Greek authors earlier than the Christian era. Later on it is stated 
by Nicephorus to have been visible from the middle of summer to the 
end of autumn, a.p. 410. Its title of False Aurora, or Dawn, is 
again found in the Koran. Humboldt says that the Aztecs saw it, 
and that it is mentioned in Mexican records, a.p. 1509. 

It is, however, by no means surprising that such references are 
comparatively few and meagre and occasionally rather dubious, 
since somewhat similar descriptions, if vaguely expressed, might 
apply to the tail of a comet having its head below the horizon, or 
to twilight phenomena, or possibly to Auroras in the upper air. 

Later on, in the latter part of the sixteenth century, Tycho Brahé 
terms it an abnormal ‘Spring-Evening Twilight.’ It was per- 
haps noticed by Kepler and Descartes between a.p. 1600 and 1630. 
But, as Humboldt states,’ the earliest explicit description is given 
about a.p. 1661 in Childrey’s Britannica Baconica, p. 183, as follows : 


There is another thing which I recommend to the observation of 
mathematical men, which is, that in February, and for a little before and a 
little after that month (as I have observed several years together), about six in 
the evening, when the twilight has almost deserted the horizon, you shall see 
a plainly discernible way of the twilight* striking up towards the Pleiades, 
and seeming almost to touch them. It is so observed any clearnight. There 
is no such way to be observed at any other time of the year (that I can 
perceive), nor any other way at that time to be perceived darting up elsewhere. 


In connection with the above quotation a lecture by Dr. Hooke, 
the celebrated Gresham Professor of Geometry, has been brought 

* Journal of the British Astronomical Association, vol. xiii. p. 28. 

* Cosmos, vol. i. p. 127, 


* That is, ascending from, or rising above, the twilight, but not a part of it. The 
word ‘ way’ is used as in ‘the Milky Way.’ 
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to my notice. It was delivered before the Royal Society, on the 
3rd of June 1685, upon ‘ the Glade* of Light, first observed,’ as he 
says, ‘in the heavens by Dr. Childrey, about the time of the Vernal 
Equinox, and by Mons. Cassini and others.’ The explanation of the 
phenomenon given by Dr. Hooke is, as is usual with him, very inge- 
nious and suggestive. He imagined that the extra heat reeeived by 
the Earth from the Sun when in, or near, Perihelion (in the months of 
December and January) might cause its atmosphere during that time 
to throw off an ethereal emanation, or a tail such as comets possess, 
which might be left behind by the Earth, owing to its increased speed 
in that part of its orbit. This terrestrial atmospheric matter, thus 
cast off year by year in that region of the Ecliptic, would, he sup- 
posed, be seen as a Zodiacal Glade (or Light), when looked back 
upon in the evening hours, two or three months afterwards, #.e. near 
to the time of the Vernal Equinox. 

It is, however, to J. D. Cassini that we owe the first really important 
study and discussion of this Light, begun by him on the 18th of March, 
1683. He it was who named it ‘the Light which appeared in the 
Zodiac,’ because he saw it in or near to that belt of the heavens. But 
he finally concluded that its central plane was not connected so much 
with the Ecliptic (or plane of the Earth’s orbit) as with that of the 
Sun’s Equator, which is inclined to it at an angle of about seven 
degrees. 

Passing by various other interesting observations, and especially 
those of Humboldt, in South America, in the earlier part of last cen- 
tury, we come to an elaborate series, of much importance both in 
regard to number, continuity, and accuracy. They are published 
in a volume with nearly three hundred and fifty diagrams, all most 
carefully drawn, which give the limits and positions, night after night 
in the years 1853, 1854, and 1855, of the fainter and outer, as well as 
of the inner and brighter, portions of the Light. They are due to 
the Rev. George Jones, chaplain on the U.S. frigate Mississippi 
during an expedition to and from Japan. Such painstaking obser- 
vations as these (apart, however, from a certain theory which he also 
formulated) might, I think, have gone far towards solving the problem 
of the nature and cause of the Zodiacal Light, had they been made, 
not by one person only (passing at intervals from one side of the 
Equator to the other), but by two observers, who should have changed 
their positions simultaneously, by previous agreement, so that every 
observation in a northern latitude should have been supplemented 
by another, made at the same time, in a corresponding latitude south 
of the Equator. 

During four consecutive years 1875 to 1879 a further notable in- 
vestigation of the Light was carried out by Father Paul Dechevrens 


* *Glade,’ i.e. Brightness, akin to the meaning of Glad, or Bright; or, as in 
* Glade,’ a bright passage through the trees of a wood. 
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at the Jesuit Observatory of Zi-Ka-Wei, in China, not far from Chang- 
hai, in a latitude of about 31° N. He frequently found it to extend 
to as much as 110, or 120, degrees from the Sun’s place, and occasion- 
ally considerably farther. It reached to its maximum distance, both 
in the mornings and evenings, in the months of December and January. 
It also seemed to him to be practically invisible, year after year, in 
the evenings of July, August, September, and October, and in the 
mornings of April, May, June, and July. From such observations 
as a whole he drew certain conclusions as to the extension, in different 
longitudes, of the matter surrounding the Sun to the illumination of 
which he attributed the Light. In fact he assigned to such a 
collection of matter a shape which would bring its boundary at 
certain times of the year well within, and at other times considerably 
beyond, the Earth’s orbit. It is, however, by way of contrast, 
very important to notice, in the long course of observations pre- 
viously recorded by the Rev. G. Jones, that no such remarkable 
failure of the Light was then met with in any part, much less for 
about one-third part, of each year. 

Passing on for a few years we meet with a number of accurate 
observations by Mr. Maunder, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich 
(in some of which he was also assisted by Mrs. Maunder), while jour- 
neying on Solar Eclipse expeditions, and especially when en route to 
and from India in the winter of 1897 and 1898. His results, communi- 
cated to the Royal Astronomical Society in March 1898, are very 
valuable, although they refer mainly to a period only of about two 
months in duration. He found the Light to be extraordinarily bright 
in the winter just referred to. It was then sometimes even three 
times as luminous as the Milky Way; and also of great extent. 
Its central plane decidedly appreximated to the Ecliptic. 

Important records have also been published and exhaustively 
discussed by Professor Searle of the Harvard College Observatory. 
Others, by Mr. F. T. Bayldon, R.N.R., made at sea in latitudes 
varying from 55° N. to 55° S. in the years 1877, 1878, and 1879, were 
presented to the New South Wales Branch of the British Astronomical 
Association on the 19th of June, 1899. In Astronomische Nachrichten, 
vol. cl., there is an interesting series, by Dr. Doberck, extending from 
the Spring of 1895 to March 1899, but chiefly belonging to the last 
two of these years. He at Hong Kong, like Father Dechevrens at 
Zi-Ka-Wei, saw the greatest extension of the Light year by year 
in the middle parts of December and January. He found it at 
times decidedly brighter than the Milky Way. In agreement with 
Mr. Maunder he noticed it to be unusually bright in December 1897 
and January 1898; but also brighter still in February, May, and 
November 1898. It was not, however, in his opinion, wanting, a6 
Dechevrens thought, in any special part, or parts, of the year. 

Not only have such ocular observations been made, but it is of 
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the greatest interest to find that thoroughly satisfactory photographs 
of the Light have also been taken by Mr. A. E. Douglass, at the 
Flagstaff Observatory in Arizona, with exposures varying from seven 
and a half to thirty minutes, and that in one of these the distinction 
between the inner and outer Light is clearly shown. 

Two or three additional points deserve a brief mention. A flickering, 
or wavy movement, has occasionally been suspected in the Zodiacal 
Light. This, however, is most likely to be due to disturbances, or 
differences of density, in portions of the Earth’s atmosphere, similar 
to those which cause the scintillation of the Stars. Another effect, 
probably also atmospheric, is a slightly brownish tint of colour which 
has been sometimes seen. Neither the one nor the other feature, 
however, is of much importance. But more attention should be paid to 
an additional and marked increase of brightness, decidedly exceeding 
that of the inner cone, which is now and then present in the Light 
quite near to the horizon. 


Tue ZopiacaL Banp 


So far, then, I have spoken of what may be termed the main, or 
chief, body of the Light, of a conical form with a rounded top. 
Several observers, however, have seen something further, still more 
mysterious in its nature, and much more difficult to explain. It is 
termed the Zodiacal Band, and appears like a comparatively narrow 
extension running from the highest part either of the eastern or of 
the western cone of the main Light. It is of fairly uniform breadth, 
and reaches, at times, from one cone to the other, or from either cone 
as far as the opposite horizon; so that, if it be actually connected 
with the main portion, it makes our view of the Light continuous 
round the whole circuit of the Zodiac. 

This Zodiacal Band is only perceived with such difficulty, and 
under such favourable atmospheric conditions, that the reality of its 
existence was hardly accepted even by those who first announced 
that they thought they saw it. It has, nevertheless, I believe, been 
occasionally noticed all through the night, and may, I think, now be 
reckoned amongst the known features of the heavens, although 
observations at the Harvard College Observatory indicate that there 
are certain other very faint luminosities running about the Zodiacal 
region which are confusing and deceptive to an unpractised observer. 
In the opinion of Professor Barnard its distinctness varies in different 
months of the year, so that it is hardly, if at all, noticeable in March. 
and August, and September. 


THE GEGENSCHEIN 


But this is not all. There is something still more important 
and mysterious yet to be mentioned; something that looks like, 
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although it may not actually be, a brightening or enlargement of a 
limited portion of the Band. It is very faint, but is more easily seen 
than the Band itself, and is at times of a rounded, and at other times 
of a more oval-shaped, form. Its existence is ‘fully confirmed by the 
fact that at least three different observers have made independent 
discoveries of it at considerable intervals of time. In apparent size 
it is by far the largest of all celestial objects, since its diameter 
varies from ten to fifteen or even to twenty degrees. But it is to 
its position that it owes its exceeding interest and importance, its 
place being always almost, if not absolutely, opposite to that at any 
moment occupied by the Sun. 

The history of its recognition is as follows. About fifty years 
ago the German astronomer Brorsen first definitely described it, and 
located its position as opposite to that of the Sun. Therefore it 
received the German name of ‘ Gegenschein ’—i.e. the ‘ Opposite ’ or 
(as it is sometimes termed) ‘Counter Glow.’ After a considerable 
number of observations of it had been made by Schmidt in 1867 and 
1868, and a few by two other observers, it was independently re- 
discovered by Mr. Backhouse, at Sunderland, in 1871; and, for the 
third time, in 1883, by Professor Barnard, now of the Yerkes, but 
then of the Vanderbilt, Observatory in North America. It at first 
occurred to him that what he saw might be some extraordinary 
and enormous kind of cometary formation, until he was informed 
that it was the same ‘Gegenschein’ which others had already 
noticed. 

A full discussion by Professor Searle of all the observations of it 
up to about ten years ago is given in vol. xix. of the Annals of the 
Harvard College Observatory. Since that time Professor Barnard ; 
Mr. J. Evershed of Kenley (of spectroscopic fame, especially in Solar 
work) ; and others have given much attention to it. 

A faint image of this Gegenschein has been suspected upon 
some photographic plates exposed by Professor H. C. Wilson at 
the Goodsell Observatory, Minnesota ; while, in January of the pre- 
sent year, Professor Barnard, in describing the large new Bruce 
photographic telescope of the Yerkes Observatory, has stated that 
he expects it ‘ to be of the greatest possible value in the study of the 
Zodiacal Light and the Gegenschein—two mysteries,’ as he says, 
“which, perhaps, for their explanation are only awaiting such a 
photographic investigation.’ 


THEORIES OF THE ZopIACAL LIGHT 


It is very notable, I think, that so high an authority as Professor 
Barnard, in the above recent utterance, still calls Arago’s ‘ unsolved 
problem’ ‘a mystery.’ So also, as Arago further termed it a 


* The Astrophysical Journal, January 1905, p. 35. 
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* stumbling-stone,’ it should be noticed how one theory after another 
put forward to explain the Zodiacal Light, or Band, or Gegenschein, 
has failed to do so. Time after time all that has been left of such 
explanations, after due criticism, has been so vague and hypothetical 
as to be little less than irritating, and certainly has indicated that 
very much further study and observation are needed. 

For instance, J. D. Cassini, who supposed the central plane of the 
Light to coincide with the Sun’s Equator, suggested that, in some 
way or other, the Sun might emit, as a consequence of its rotation, 
matter intermediate in character between the denser vapours which 
he assigned to its atmosphere and that ‘ emanation of exceeding fine- 
ness’ to which he thought its brilliant light was due; and that this 
intermediate form of matter, either by reflection or by its own 
luminosity, produced the Zodiacal Light. To say the least of it, this 
hypothesis is exceedingly vague. 

Mairan, in 1731, attributed the Light to a lens-shaped atmosphere 
belonging to the Sun and revolving with the same axial rotation—a 
supposition which Laplace soon proved to be impossible on dynamical 
grounds. 

The Rev. G. Jones considered that his very numerous observations 
showed it to be due to a ring of more or less transparent nebulous 
matter surrounding the HZarth, and ‘lying between it and the Moon. 
This, he thought, was indicated by changes in the apparent boun- 
daries of the Light when the Ecliptic occupied different positions in 
the sky, or when its position relatively to himself was gradually 
altered, in the course of a few hours, by the Earth’s rotation. It 
must suffice to say that he does not seem to have made sufficient 
allowance for the effects of atmospheric absorption, and that his 
arguments as a whole are not generally considered satisfactorily to 
account for what he noted. This is especially the case with regard 
to the quantity of incident light which he supposed would be re- 
flected from the transparent surface of that part of a ring of some 
sort of nebulous matter which might at any time be on the same 
side of an observer as the Sun. It also seems to me impossible to 
justify his statements as to the limits by which he thought that the 
portions of the Light visible from any given place would be bounded. 

The crucial question is, however, in any case, involved in the one 
word ‘ nebulous.’ 

It is evident that this term was intended by him to denote 
@ continuous mass of matter which had passed from a gaseous into a 
more or less solidified or liquefied condition, such as was then supposed 
to exist inthe Rings of Saturn. But it has since been demonstrated 
that any such ring-formations would soon be destroyed by their own 
internal strains unless they were composed of myriads of separate 
bodies or particles. In fact, the Rings of Saturn, as we now know, 
must consist of countless minute satellites, each revolving in its own 
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otbit around the planet, while their joint effect in reflecting the Sun’s 
light produces the appearance of a continuous Ring. 

If, therefore, we attempt to explain the Zodiacal Light by any 
nebulous appendage of matter, ring-formed or otherwise, surrounding 
the Sun, or even (although I think most improbable) surrounding 
the Earth, great care must be taken as to what may be meant by the 
term ‘ nebulous.’ 

It must be allowed that it is not as yet possible adequately to 
answer the question as to any of the multitudes of Nebule around 
us—What isa Nebula? The light of some, it is true, is known to be 
mainly that of luminous gas, while that of others seems to come 
from matter in a much more compressed or solidified condition. But 
there are, I think, in all probability countless masses of solid matter 
in them all—masses, it may be, measurable very frequently only 
by grains, or by a small fraction of a grain, or, on the other hand, 
occasionally by tons; masses which may be described as finer, or 
coarser, dust. In any explanation of the Zodiacal Light, or of the 
Band, or of the Gegenschein, this abundant distribution of Meteoric 
Matter must always be kept in view. 

It is certainly, I believe, most probable that much of the luminosity 
which we are considering in this article is due to Sunlight reflected 
by such matter. This statement has been supported by certain 
polariscope observations. Nor have spectroscopic results indicated 
otherwise: since anything of an Auroral constitution, which has 
sometimes been supposed to have beer seen in the spectrum of the 
Zodiacal Light, seems only to be superposed, without really belonging 
to it; and is probably due to the fact that the chief auroral line is 
frequently present in the spectrum of the general light of the sky, 
even when no Aurora may be visible to the eye. 

But if the Zodiacal Light be considered to be mainly that of 
the Sun, reflected by myriads of solid particles constantly revolving 
round it, the question of the phase of any such particles (as well 
as the important investigations of Geelmuyden and Searle, as to 
the amount of light that will probably be reflected by any given 
phase) must be duly considered. The reflecting bodies may doubt- 
less be far too small to be individually visible in the largest tele- 
scopes. Nevertheless, each one which may be revolving in an orbit 
lying between that of the Earth and the Sun (or possibly in an orbit 
round the Earth) must successively occupy positions in which it 
will, like Venus or Mercury, or the Moon, be seen from the Earth at 
different times in new, or partial, or full phase. Or, if any such 
body revolve in an orbit further from the Sun than that of the Earth, 
its phases will vary like those of Mars, but it will never show less 
than one-half of its full phase. 

It follows that if there be a flattened ring, between the Earth 
and the Sun, of such cosmical matter strewn more or less profusely, 
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and having its outer boundary not far within the Earth’s orbit ; or 
(as, I believe, is much more probable) if a disc-like or lens-shaped 
aggregation of this matter occupy the whole region from the surface of 
the Sun outwards nearly to the Earth ; then, supposing the ring or the 
disc to lie approximately in the plane of the Ecliptic, we shall look 
at the dark, or nearly dark, side, or phase, of all those particles in it 
which are at any time almost directly between us and the Sun. On the 
other hand, those at any time beyond the Sun will always be in 
nearly full phase, although much farther away. At the same time, 
as our line of sight approaches the Sun it will meet a very much 
greater number of the bright particles; while, with increasing near- 
ness to the Sun, they will also show a very greatly increased degree 
of illumination. 

Altogether (in spite of the way in which some particles, seen in 
their dark phase, and nearer to us, might hide the view of others 
brighter but farther off) it seems that the result would be, that Sunlight 
so reflected would produce the appearance of the main part of the 
Zodiacal Light, and account for its increasing brightness in proximity 
to the Sun. 

The flattened-disc form would also cause the Light to appear of a 
conical shape, while a fairly definite apex (the rounding off of which 
could be easily explained) would also be seen in the direction of the 
tangent line from the eye to the outside edge of the disc—.e. pro- 
vided the disc were within the Earth’s orbit. 

In the inner parts of the disc the Sun’s attraction would of itself 
doubtless aggregate the matter more densely, so that it has even been 
considered likely that this cosmical, or meteoric, stuff may be suf- 
ficiently abundant within the orbit of Mercury, as, at any rate in 
part, to account for that small discrepancy between the calculated and 
observed movements of the planet which Le Verrier proved would be 
due to the attraction of something between itself and the Sun. The 
same increased abundance, and probably increased size, of particles 
nearer to the Sun would also cause the difference of brightness in 
the inner and outer cones of the Light. 

It is, however, in any attempt to explain the extension of the 
Zodiacal Light, when it is seen to reach to more than 90° from the 
Sun, that difficulties are at once met with which more especially defy 
any satisfactory solution. 

Such a prolongation of the Light, if due to reflected Sunlight, must 
necessarily come from matter located outside the orbit of the Earth. 
But if the disc-shaped aggregation be supposed to be so extended 
that it passes somewhat beyond the Earth, either in certain parts 
or along the whole of the Earth’s orbit, the Earth must traverse 
it and be enveloped by it, either always or at times. The Barth 
at such times would be in a sort of cosmical fog; and it would 
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seem probable that the Light would appear in all directions, and be 
in no wise of the limited shape which it constantly exhibits. 

At any rate, it is hard to calculate or to explain, upon the 
hypothesis of a disc of matter thus extended beyond the orbit of the 
Earth, why the main Light should show any definite apex or summit, 
or why it should continue from that apex in the form of a narrower 
Zodiacal Band of approximately constant width. Moreover, in this 
case the light of the Gegenschein, if due to particles in their fullest 
phase because of their opposition to the Sun, might be expected to 
be darkened by the Shadow of the Earth in its central part. But 
this effect is not seen. 

Again, if it be attempted to solve the difficulty of the great 
extension of the Light by another hypothesis—viz. that there may be 
a ring of matter, with the Sun for tts centre, so situated not far beyond 
the Earth’s orbit as to leave a certain amount of empty space for 
the Earth to move in between the ring and an inner aggregation or 
dise—then, as our line of sight might approach the point opposite 
to the Sun, the particles seen would not only be increasingly bright, 
because of their fuller phase, but they would be actually nearer 
and nearer to us, and therefore also so much the brighter. They 
would cause us to see a band of light which would become broader 
(owing to its diminished distance) as well as by slow gradations 
brighter, on its way to the point in question, whereas the Zodiacal 
Band exhibits a nearly constant breadth and brightness, until it is 
somewhat suddenly developed into the augmented size and light of 
the Gegenschein. 

Yet another suggestion has, therefore, been put forward. It is, 
that the necessary amount of meteoric matter exterior to the Earth’s 
orbit may be much further away, and consist of multitudes of exceed- 
ingly small members of the Planetoid group between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter. With the growth of telescopic power, and by the 
help of photography, more and more of these Planetoids are found 
year by year, of continually diminishing size. It is not, therefore, 
in the least unreasonable to suppose that hundreds of thousands, or 
possibly millions, may exist, far smaller still—mere celestial dust. 

It may be allowed that such a supposition (with certain additional 
modifications) might, perhaps, account for the appearance of the 
Zodiacal Band and the Gegenschein. But, as regards the main Light, 
I have not met with any proof that this hypothesis, any more than 
the previous one, would cause it to exhibit any definitely located 
apex, or top, at the times when it is extended to more than 
90° from the Sun, and in its furthermost portion must, therefore, be 
caused by something outside the Earth’s orbit. Yet, when the 
Light is so extended, such an apex may often be distinctly noticed 
in contrast to the much fainter Zodiacal Band that appears to run 
on from it.§ 
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THE ZODIACAL LIGHT 


SprciaL THEORIES OF THE GEGENSCHEIN 


It would, I should imagine, seem most natural to suppose the 
Zodiacal Light, the Band, and the Gegenschein to be all connected 
together. Nevertheless, it is so difficult, upon that assumption, to 
formulate any theory, consistent with the results of observation, that 
several other hypotheses, to account for the Gegenschein as a separate 
phenomenon, have been recently put forward. Mr. J. Evershed, for 
instance, only about six years ago, elaborated a theory which assigns 
to the Earth, not (as Dr. Hooke vaguely suggested) a temporary, 
but a permanent tail, composed of molecules of gases such as 
Hydrogen and Helium, which, according to Dr. Johnstone Stoney, 
are constantly flying off from the outer regions of our atmosphere, 
and may thence be repelled by the same Solar repulsion which drives 
the tail of a comet away from its nucleus. Mr. Evershed thinks 
that the Earth’s tail, thus formed, would be seen as a Gegenschein. 

In this connection I may mention, in passing (although it has 
more especially to do with the main Light), that it has also been 
suggested that such a tail might perhaps be similar to that seen in 
the great Southern Comet of 1901, and in some other comets—a 
tail apparently repelled in a double stream and very much flattened 
into the plane of the orbit of the body to which it belongs. It has 
been said that one division of such a tail, if attached to the Earth, 
might be seen as the Zodiacal Light in the evening, and the other 
division, or stream, in the morning. Consequently, according to 
this hypothesis, the whole Zodiacal Light, as well as the Gegenschein 
(which it is conceived might possibly be produced by a perspective view 
of the intersection of the two tails), would be a terrestrial appendage. 

There would, however, be very great, and I think insuperable, 
difficulties involved, both as regards the flattening of the tail, and 
also as to the appearance which its two branches would present 
(even if it were of the shape supposed) when viewed from different 
parts of the Earth’s surface. These difficulties would be almost 
equally great, whether the tail were rendered visible by its reflection 
of Solar light, or in any other way. 

Mr. Evershed’s hypothesis has in like manner been controverted 
by those who say that the shadow of the Earth would much interfere 
with the view of such a tail as is suggested by him; and also that 
a very perceptible parallax, or difference of direction in the observer’s 
line of view, should be noticed when the Gegenschein, if so caused, 
is seen from different places. But simultaneous observations North 
and South of the Equator, by Professors Bailey and Searle, have 
shown that no such parallax can be detected. 

Yet one more theory of the Gegenschein, developed by the Swe- 
dish Astronomer Gyldén, and by Dr. F. R. Moulton,® Instructor in 
* Celestial Mechanics, by F. R. Moulton, Ph.D., p. 209. 
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Astronomy in the University of Chicago, must not be passed by un- 
mentioned. It depends upon high mathematical calculations, relating 
to what is known as the problem of three bodies, when applied to 
the case of a great number of meteoric particles moving under the 
mutual attractions of the Sun and the Earth. Supposing certain initial 
conditions of motion to exist in the case of some of them, it is shown 
by these calculations that such particles would pause, to make one 
or more small curved circuits round a point, at any moment, about 
900,000 miles directly beyond the Earth (in the continuation of a 
line drawn from the Sun), before they would pass on to continue the 
main part of their orbits. If, therefore, the number thus succes- 
sively pausing and performing their temporary oscillations should be 
sufficiently great, we should constantly see in the direction opposite 
to that of the Sun such an additional aggregation of particles as 
might produce the appearance of the Gegenschein. This sugges- 
tion is of much interest owing to its sound mathematical basis ; 
but Dr. Moulton himself says that the question whether a sufficient 
number of particles could be expected so to act is one to which ‘ no 
certain answer can be given.’ 


In addition to all the hypotheses previously mentioned, or to 
avoid the necessity for any of them, it has often been wished that 
the Zodiacal Light could be identified with some of the immense: 
equatorial extensions frequently seen in the Corona of the Sun during 
a total Solar Eclipse ; as, to mention only one very notable instance, 
in that of July 1878. But, in a number of recent Eclipses, the most 
remarkable rays and extensions of the Corona have been found in 
directions in which they could not possibly have had any special 
connection with the Zodiacal Light. 

If, however, in accordance with some other observations, and 
especially with those of M. Marchand made during the years 1892, 
1893, and 1894, in the clear air of the Pic du Midi, we could definitely 
connect the Zodiacal Light with the plane of the Sun’s Equator, 
instead of, as I believe most Astronomers hold, with the Ecliptic, 
there might be more reason for attributing at least some part of it 
to a considerable amount of Coronal matter, which it is thought may 
be electrically ejected from the so-termed ‘ aigrettes,’ frequently seen 
around the polar regions of the Sun during an Eclipse. For it is 
likely that such matter might find its way to equilibrium in the 
neighbourhood of the Sun’s Equator, and be collected there, where: 
it would be in a region of ‘ zero potential.’ But any such supposition 
must remain for the present quite doubtful, while it seems almost 
certain that the Gegenschein, at any rate, is localised on, or very 
nearly on, the Ecliptic. 

Indeed, all that can be said is that nothing has been satisfactorily 
settled, either by observation or theory, as to any one of the three 
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divisions of this baffling Light. It may be connected with the Sun’s 
Equator, or with the Ecliptic—with matter ejected from the aigrettes, 
or from the eruptive prominences of the Sun—or with meteoric matter 
circulating round the Sun, and aggregated more densely in its imme- 
diate vicinity. The main Light, and the Band, and the Gegenschein 
may be one phenomenon, or they may be two, or even three, inde- 
pendent phenomena. All of them are full of mystery still. 

Nevertheless, what has thus far been accomplished gives good 
reason to hope that continued observations, if well arranged and 
carried out in suitable localities, may ere long afford some basis for a 
far more satisfactory theoretical study of this puzzle in our Solar 
System. But I believe that such observations, and plenty of them, 
will best precede any further theorising. 

At present, so far as I can judge, the balance of probability, upon 
the whole, inclines to the opinion that the main Light, at least, arises 
from such a lens-shaped region, spreading out from the Sun, as I have 
repeatedly spoken of in this article. And that this region is not to 
be considered as occupied by any continuous matter, but by myriads 
upon myriads of meteoric particles, separated from one another 
by distances immensely great in comparison with their individual 
sizes ; some as fine as that which we ordinarily term dust, some more 
like the rocky or metallic masses which frequently fall upon the 
Earth (at the rate, indeed, of about two a day), and which, when of 
greatest size and weight, are still but as dust in comparison with the 
bulk even of the smallest Planetoid yet known. 

A view of such matter, mostly in a state of minute subdivision, 
is afforded to us in the millions of shooting stars which day by day 
enter the Earth’s atmosphere. An effect of it is almost certainly 
felt by the planet Mercury in the perturbation of its orbital motion. 
The rings of Saturn are to be considered as regions of its special 
abundance. Comets are masses of it so loosely aggregated together 
that, as they journey onwards, they are constantly leaving some of 
it behind, until by degrees it is strewn along the whole of each 
Cometary path. 

In addition, however, to its affording an explanation of the main 
Light, I cannot but hope that some such extension of this hypothesis 
as was published by the late Mr. Wm. Anderson in the June and 
August numbers of The Observatory in 1899, as the result of his 
many observations in Madeira, and in continuation of a paper 
presented to the Royal Astronomical Society in the previous year, 
may presently be found to show that all the three phenomena—the 
Zodiacal Light, the Zodiacal Band, and the Gegenschein or Counter 
Glow—may be attributed to one and the same disc-like collection of 
such matter as I have just described. 

There are indications, I think, that if this disc should extend as 
he supposed beyond, but only to a moderate distance of some four or 
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five millions of miles beyond, the Earth’s orbit, and if it be, as he 
also suggested, especially thin and sparsely constituted in its outer- 
most parts, it may be possible to get rid of those difficulties, which 
have hitherto been thought to be almost insuperable, connected with 
the question of the Earth’s immersion in it ; or, if its boundaries are 
somewhat irregular, with the effect of the Earth’s passing from time 
to time into and out of it. 

There is, however, one remaining and important point in regard 
to such a collection of matter revolving round the Sun, which I 
venture to suggest may not hitherto have been fully considered. It 
is its want of homogeneity. We should naturally anticipate that the 
distribution of the matter would be very far from uniform. Also 
everywhere, even very near to the Sun, it must be allowed that it 
would be very sparsely scattered, otherwise it would have hindered 
the movement of comets, such as those of 1843 and 1882, which 
passed, in their perihelion passage, exceedingly near to the Solar sur- 
face. But, at intervals, groups, or streams, of particles, or meteorites, 
very appreciably more condensed, would almost inevitably occur. 
Such groups might, indeed, be comparable in character with Comets 
of exceeding diffuseness. At any given time such a condensation, 
if somewhat near to the Earth, might be revolving round the Sun 
with a velocity nearly the same as the Earth’s. And if so, it might 
change its distance from the Earth quite slowly, and remain at & 
moderate distance from it for several consecutive months. Such 
a group, if of wide extent and outside the Earth’s orbit, might 
perhaps help from time to time to give that somewhat definite apex 
to the main Light, which, when the Light attains to more than 90° 
from the Sun, is a feature for which it has been very difficult to find 
& cause. 

In fact, the disc-shaped region around the Sun must, I think, be 
occupied by multitudinous interlacing orbits of such groups of 
matter ; some groups, no doubt, being very much smaller and sparser 
than others. Their varying positions and changes of aggregation 
may, I think, also have much to do with great differences of brilliancy 
in the Zodiacal Light in different years. The orbits in question 
need not necessarily be supposed to be circular, but might often be 
of a more oval form; and somewhat inclined, although probably at 
quite a moderate angle, to the plane of the Ecliptic. 

All these considerations, and especially the apparent tendency 
of such matter towards the plane of the Ecliptic, lead on to one 
more thought of deepest moment. May we not see in this matter 
remanet of our own Solar Nebula? The matter of Saturn’s Rings 
may well be the remanet from that part of the Solar Nebula from 
which the planet itself has condensed. So in like manner may that 
of the Zodiacal Light be a remanet of the Solar Nebula as a whole, 
still undergoing a process of indraught towards the Sun. 
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Even if, apart from its reflection to us of the Solar rays, there 
should be some other luminosity in all this matter, due perhaps 
to electrical action, such as may possibly generate much of the light 
of comets; or even if emanations from the Sun until recently 
unsuspected, such as those of Radium, may help to brighten it (as 
to which, however, we know very little at present) ; still, if this 
matter is the last piece of the original Solar Nebula left, its study, 
if successfully achieved, will teach us much as to what that Nebula 
is made of and what the successive stages of its past history have 
been. This being so, it follows that we shall thereby be the better 
enabled to realise what the constitution, or condition, of other 
Nebulw, vaster and far more important, is, or has been, or shall 
be ; how stars, now it may be gradually fading, have come forth in 
past ages from them ; or even how fresh Nebule may still be evolved 
around us. 

It is for this reason, above all others, that, as in the beginning of 
this article, so in concluding it, I plead that more attention may be 
given to the Zodiacal Light. I believe that in the very highest realm 
of Astronomical study, that of the Stars and Nebulae, the Zodiacal 
Light may, in due course of time, prove to be no more a stumbling- 
stone, but a stepping-stone of the utmost help and value in the path 
by which ‘ knowledge grows from more to more.’ 


E. LEDGER. 






































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE STORY OF THE GOLDEN MIST" 


Phusis = Nature. Thauma = Wonder. Baros = Gravity. 
Episteme = Science. Boulesis = Will. Anemos = Wind. 
Sunesis = Intelligence. Katanoesis = Observation. Tripsis = Friction, 
Logos = Thought. Peira = Experiment. Ametros = Space. 
Sophia = Wisdom. Chronos = Time. Helios = Sun. 
Gnosis = Knowledge. Selas = Light. Selene = Moon. 
Phantasia = Imagination. Therme = Heat. Ge = Earth. 


In the kingdom of Ametros rules Phusis, the Queen of the 
Immortals; at the birth of Chronos her reign began, and not till 
Chronos dies shall her empire end. She is Queen alone, supreme ; 
the Immortals love her and men too have loved and worshipped at 
her shrine ; but love and worship move her not, she claims obedience : 
all living things obey her will and all that have lived in the past have 
done her bidding ; things without life also, the rocks and the earth 
and the sea, keep her laws: all worlds likewise, the moons and the 
far off stars, continually obey the commands of Phusis and acknow- 
ledge her as Queen. 

Through all her realm pass Baros and Therme and many more 
of the Immortals, and as they pass they carry out her will; but they 
do not understand it; why she bids them do the things they do 
they mostly neither know nor care, they only do her bidding and 
none may interfere. 

From the birth of Chronos until now the laws of her kingdom 
have known no change ; nowhere are they written and Phusis only 
knows them all; yet does she never change them nor let others, 
Mortal or Immortal, change them either. 

Boulesis even, that seems sometimes to control or to direct some 
of the servants of Phusis and to be changeful and inconstant often 


' The Story of the Golden Mist is the story of the Nebular Hypothesis. The 
reference to Selas writing the story ‘line after line,’ is to Spectrum Analysis. ‘The 
transformations of the Mist’ trace the changes in a Nebula till it becomes such a 
system as that of the Sun and planets, Selene placed in front of Helios describes 
a solar eclipse, and the ‘ daily news of the crown of faint radiance’ anticipates 
seeing and photographing the solar corona at other times than during eclipses, 
a feat which has not yet been accomplished. The traces of Therme’s vigour in 
Selene are lunar craters. 
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like a summer wind, yet does, and can do, nothing that opposes 
Phusis’s laws. 

Hers are strange servants who quietly and surely do their work 
with a power that none can resist ; for the most part there is but 
little show of strength or force ; you go by and notice nothing ; Therme 
or Baros, Selas or Tripsis, are not seen ; you return, and by the work 
that has been done you see the servants of Queen Phusis have been 
there: mighty work they do, beyond the powers of Mortals to 
accomplish : patientare they and tireless in their task ; hours and days, 
years and centuries, they work ; to Mortal eyes the work is sometimes 
little, sometimes great, but to Phusis and the Immortals great and 
little are the same. 

Some there are among the servants of the Queen of Ametros 
who seek to understand her laws: some care not at all to know. 
Among those who would know her will more fully are Gnosis and 
Logos, Phantasia and Episteme, and many another one besides who 
are highest among the Immortals ; for there are grades and ranks in 
the court of Phusis. 

Baros does much work in many places and labours in many 
worlds. Therme too does many things ; Mortals can tell when she is 
present, and the wise among them have made Therme their friend ; 
she does many things for them when and where they will, but always 
in obedience only to the higher laws of Phusis that Therme and all 
Mortals and Immortals alike must keep. Selas is her kinsman and 
fellow-worker; brightness and joy flow from him, and he gladdens 
the lives of Mortals: swift is he of wing and flies from world to world 
faster even than Anemos in his anger. Mortals have learnt his ways, 
and when their wise men talk together of the far off stars they tell 
to one another how long Selas the Immortal would take to journey 
from one to another. 

But none of these are of the greatest in the court of the mighty 
queen ; as Episteme and Thauma, Sophia and Phantasia are. These 
are they who ponder often the mighty works that are performed in 
Ametros by the command of Phusis. These have sought continually 
to learn the ways of Phusis and to know her mind; though she is 
too mysterious and too supreme for them to question her as to her will 
and the reasons for her laws; but at her court are two favourites, 
Peira and Katanoesis, and when the Immortals ask of them, Phusis 
always sends them answers when the questions are wisely and 
rightly asked. 

For many years Episteme had looked upon a strange thing called 
Kosmos and had communed with Thauma and Phantasia and taken 
counsel with Gnosis and Sophia and others of the greatest in the 
company of the Immortals as to the beginning of its life and how it 
grew and whither it would go in the far off days of the future. Many 
questions had been asked of the favourites of Queen Phusis, and 
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though some were wise, many were foolish ; and to the foolish ques- 
tions they got foolish answers that led them far astray from the 
truth, but as time went by they came to know how to ask wise 
questions, and Katanoesis and Peira gave them wise answers and 
showed them clearly what Baros and Therme, Selas and Tripsis and 
many other servants of Queen Phusis did in Ametros as they 
fashioned Kosmos. 

Little by little was the story told, and all the story is not known 
even now ; in strange ways was it learnt: the middle of the story was 
known before the beginning, and the middle of the story was not 
known till parts of the end of it were told. What Peira and 
Katanoesis told was not always clear, and Episteme would have learnt 
wrongly many times but Phantasia showed her the true meaning, 
and Thauma would have often gone astray but for the guiding of 
Sunesis ; and so with help from one and from another was the story 
learned, and for the greater clearness in the telling Sophia has put 
it into the order of its happening, not the order in which the 
Immortals learnt it, and they call it now ‘The Story of the Golden 
Mist,’ for they have learnt that such was the beginning of Kosmos 
that they wondered at so long. 


THE TIDINGS OF THE GOLDEN MIST 


Once upon a time, ages and ages ago, there was a Golden Mist. 
So far back does the story start that none can tell the time of its 
beginning ; the life of the Golden Mist is not reckoned by years or 
centuries, and no man knows its age. 

Before the birth of men, before the growth of the old world itself 
there was the Mist ; far off in the depths of the sky it sailed along, 
shining with a glowing light against the dark background of the 
space beyond. 

Could we have seen it from some distant world, it would 
have looked a small and shining path of hazy cloud, less bright 
than a tiny cloud wisp touched by the light of the sunset on a 
summer day. 

Like shining phosphorescence floating in the waves of ocean 
would have seemed the Golden Mist when seen from far; lonely it 
was in the silence and the darkness of the spaces of the stars; 
no life, no world, no other mist was near; like a shipwrecked sailor 
floating on a spar wherever the tides and waves might drift him, 
with no land near, no boat in sight, the Golden Mist was floating in 
the far off blue. 

The swift-winged Selas brought the tidings of its being, and 
Episteme learned that even Selas travelled many years in passing 
through the Golden Mist from its beginning to its end; and many 
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years he journeyed after leaving it before he reached Phantasia and 
Gnosis to whom he told the news. 

But they found his story not an easy one to understand; the 
message that he brought from the distant parts of Ametros was very 
different from anything that they had seen or heard before, and Selas 
could tell but little of what they wanted to know; he only knew that 
the Golden Mist was very far away, and stretched out mile on mile 
across the sky; Episteme mused upon his tidings and Thauma 
marvelled at his news, and even Sophos the Wise puzzled and was 
silent. But at last Episteme who held converse often with Katanoesis 
and Peira told Phantasia of something that Peira had revealed ; and 
Episteme and Phantasia sent Peira to Phusis, the great Queen, to 
question her about the tidings that Selas had brought. Sometimes 
they asked foolish questions, and then Phusis sent them answers 
that they could not understand ; but little by little they asked wiser 
questions, and then Phusis began to tell them the true story of the 
Golden Mist, and every time after Phusis had answered a wise 
question they were better able to ask another question that was 
sensible and wise; until they learnt so much from Phusis through 
Katanoesis and Peira that they could make Selas write the story of 
the far off Mist in a language they had learnt to read. At first the 
story was confused, as if a blind man had been writing his words one 
upon the top of another, so that each one blotted out the other 
and none were understood, but by-and-by they made Selas spread 
his story out line after line, so that his writings became clear; and 
Peira got Selas to write out the story of familiar things in the same 
language, and the Immortals put the stories of the known and of the 
unknown side by side, so that by reading things they knew, they 
learnt to understand the writing about things unknown. 

And whereas from the first tidings that Selas brought and wrote 
Episteme had learnt something of the shaping of the Golden Mist and 
that its boundaries were very far apart, now that Peira had taught 
Selas to write his story out plainly line after line, Episteme began to 
learn something of the nature and condition of the Golden Mist; 
and as she learnt, and as slowly, like a little child, she spelled out the 
story that Selas told to Phantasia and Thauma, their interest in it 
grew more and more ; there was much in the writing of the tale that 
they could not read, and much that they seemed to read clearly that 
they could not understand. 

Episteme was weary often and would have tired of the task but 
Thauma urged her on, as an eager maiden listening to a fairy story 
ever cries out for more. And often when Episteme seemed at fault 
Phantasia would listen to her reading and make guesses at the mean- 
ing of the words she spoke, joining into sentences of wondrous beauty 
the scattered syllables that Episteme formed. 

But only sometimes was Phantasia right, and many times as 
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Episteme tried to see if what Phantasia guessed was to be found in the 
writings of Selas, she saw that she was sometimes wholly wrong and 
sometimes only partly right, and often Episteme went astray, led from 
the true story by the guesses of Phantasia; but, little by little, Episteme 
and Phantasia came to work better together: Phantasia helped 
Episteme more and more as she came to understand the story that she 
was reading, and her guesses were more often right, though seldom 
so full of wonder and of beauty as the real story that Selas wrote. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE GOLDEN MIST 


And so the tidings of the Golden Mist were brought by Selas to 
Episteme and Phantasia. The first news that Selas brought of the Mist 
told them that the shape of it was curled and twisted like masses of 
angry cloud ; the different parts of it seemed to have but little con- 
tact with one another—like an angry sea it was swept from end to 
end by storms and gusts that changed its shape suddenly, from time 
to time. But the later news that Selas brought seemed to say that 
gradually some sort of order was dawning on the chaos of its early 
days. Parts that had been far apart were drawn together and in 
curious wisps and curls it turned within itself as it traversed its strange 
journey through space. 

Therme and Baros were there, quietly doing the tasks that 
Phusis the great Queen had set them. They were not seen, and only 
the changing news that Selas brought told of their presence, but they 
did their work surely and without ceasing. The scattered parts of 
the Golden Mist came together in little clusters and from time to 
time attracted to them other portions of the Mist, and between the 
clusters there were sometimes continuous streams of cloud, some- 
times thin filaments of hazy light; but as age after age Baros kept 
on his work, the streams and filaments joined one or other of the 
clusters, and then the clusters, too, seemed to come closer together, 
and many little groups changed into one larger whole, and all the 
while Therme was there, tending in some degree to separate the 
portions of the Golden Mist that Baros drew together. It seemed as 
if Phusis must have told Baros to draw the different parts irresistibly 
together and put them in the smallest space he could, and it seemed 
as if the great Queen must have told Therme to separate the particles 
that Baros drew together, making them occupy as large a space as 
possible ; and though the work of Therme and Baros thus seemed 
opposed the one to the other, both of them were doing the bidding 
of Queen Phusis and together were accomplishing her will. And all 
the while the Golden Mist, that was transforming into golden clusters, 
lit up by the efforts of Therme, and made more brilliant by the work 
of Baros, was revolving constantly in its course, and the places of the 
clusters were growing more and more constant and changing less and 
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less as towards the centre of the Golden Mist the clusters grew larger 
and more large. The little groups, wearied as it seemed of living in 
solitude and change, sought refuge in the larger group that was the 
centre of the Golden Mist, and as the clusters attracted to themselves 
the isolated streams and cloud wisps that were scattered round them, 
so the larger groups drew towards themselves the smaller clusters 
that had hitherto been circling isolated and alone; and as Baros 
continued his work of drawing the smaller clusters into the larger 
ones, there seemed to come a greater distance between the clusters 
that were left ; in rings sometimes, sometimes in shining globes, the 
outer parts were left behind as the centre cluster drew its scattered 
parts more closely together and formed itself by the work of Baros 
into a larger whole, and then the rings or clusters that were left 
behind in their turn changed from rings to clusters, from clusters 
loosely held together to balls of shining mist more closely knit, and 
as Baros was gradually completing his work Therme was called away. 
The work that she had done, in opposition as it seemed to that of 
Baros, left fewer signs behind it of the labours that Therme had 
done by command of Phusis the great Queen, but the work was not 
wasted : much of it that had been traced through the tidings of Selas 
and that had shown on the outer parts of the golden clusters passed 
to the parts that were not seen and helped to make the life of the 
clusters brighter and more beautiful in the days that were to come. 

And so as Episteme read the tidings brought by Selas and as 
Phantasia listened to the story and wondered at the news, they 
learnt that from the time that Selas first journeyed from the Golden 
Mist many changes had been taking place. 

Like a transformation scene when one strange thing or beautiful 
passes out of sight and another picture no less beautiful or no less 
strange comes into view, so the transformations of the Golden Mist 
had been quietly taking place; the Mist, at first a strange distorted 
mass, shapeless almost in outline, and with no seeming harmony in 
its parts, changed little by little into a more shapely mass shining in 
greater brilliance, glowing more in its central parts and shading off 
by delicate gradations till it was almost imperceptible against the 
dark background of the space beyond ; and then in later changes the 
centre part grew brighter and more bright and the outer parts also 
grew brighter and more definite in outline until they too drew 
together into brilliant clusters separated from the central globe and 
seeming only to owe allegiance to the other portions of the Mist by 
moving as they moved and turning as they turned. 


THE GOLDEN MIST THAT BECAME THE SUN 


And so little by little the Golden Mist became a golden globe 
that the Immortals called Helios sometimes, and sometimes Phcebus, 
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and the poets of a long past age told charming stories of its birth 
and daily life which Phantasia whispered in their ears while Episteme 
slept. 

But Episteme arising from her slumbers found news of Helios 
brought to her by Selas and by Therme ; and as Episteme and Sophia, 
Thauma and Phantasia communed on the news, Phantasia learnt 
that her whispered poems about Helios were not half so beautiful as 
the real story that she was helping Episteme to read. 

It happened that one day Baros called Selene and placed her in 
front of Helios, so that where before there was the shining of the 
golden light there now was darkness; only round the darkness glowed 
a roseate crown too faint, too delicate, to trace when Helios gave 
forth his undimmed radiance. 

For a few moments Episteme gazed and Thauma wondered while 
Selene passed before Helios, and then again the golden rays burst 
forth and the roseate crown was lost in too much brightness. And 
so it happened many times, and Episteme yearned for longer visions 
of the tender radiance that passed so soon. At last Episteme called 
to her Katanoesis and Peira, the favourites of Queen Phusis, and 
through them questioned the great Queen, so that she taught them 
how Selas might be got to bring them daily news of the crown of 
faint radiance that in the past they only saw when Selene, led by 
Baros, passed before Helios. 

Episteme knew that the shaping and the changing of the crown of 
light was caused by Therme and by Baros working together as com- 
manded by Queen Phusis, and she learnt also of much other work 
besides that was done in Helios, and as Episteme looked more closely 
at the tidings Selas brought, she learnt of mighty struggles between 
Baros and Therme. In the fierceness of her anger Therme would 
rend all things asunder; in the quietness of his might Baros would 
join together what Therme scattered. Episteme watched the struggle 
and Phantasia made guesses at its issue till once more they sought 
aid from Katanoesis, who taught them that, elsewhere than in Helios, 
Baros and Therme had struggled and that in other globes and clusters 
the battle had been finished and the victory won by Baros. In Ge, 
they learnt, and in Selene was the battle waged ; they too had been 
parts of the Golden Mist from which Helios was formed: as smaller 
clusters and as tinier globes they had lived their life; Baros was less 
mighty in smaller worlds, and Therme too found her powers less 
enduring than in the mighty Helios. In Selene, so Episteme learnt, 
Baros had made Therme captive ; gradually she had been enclosed in 
a vast cell that Baros made, from which through many centuries 
Therme struggled to escape ; often she broke her bonds and partially 
got free, and even the outside of the prison bore traces of the vigour of 
her life: but closer and more close Baros drew the limits of her cell 
until at last Therme ceased to struggle and Selene grew cold and 
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dead; the power of Therme passed away and Baros was alone 
supreme. 

Episteme helped by Phantasia saw that what had come to pass 
in Selene was happening also in Ge, but because Selene was much 
smaller the struggle was ended sooner, and Episteme came to see 
that because Helios was far vaster than Ge the fight of Therme 
against Baros would last longer in Helios but that the issue would be 
the same. 

The Immortals learnt that the radiance of Helios would grow less 
and less ; that, as long ages passed, the news that Selas brought would 
grow fainter and more faint, and that in the end, in Helios as in 
Selene, Therme would be made captive and Baros at last become 
supreme. 


New BEGINNINGS OF THE GOLDEN MIST 


But not yet were the Immortals satisfied. Thauma asked in 
sorrow if that was all, and Phantasia imagined new beginnings and 
her guesses were wild and strange till Logos and Sunesis, Sophia and 
Episteme brought their aid. 

They learnt from Katanoesis that in the farthest parts of Ametros 
were dull worlds ruled by Baros of which Selas brought no news 
except that once and again came tidings of a bright effulgence 
heralding the rule of Therme in parts of the kingdom of Queen 
Phusis whence Selas brought no messages before. 

Phantasia guessed at the meaning of these fresh tidings while 
Episteme listened to her words and remained silent ; she knew not if it 
was not, or it was, as Phantasia supposed, but the story was entran- 
cing and Sophia lent a willing ear, although not wholly sure that 
what Phantasia guessed was true ; for she imagined that Baros reign- 
ing alone in Helios, in Selene or elsewhere, was told by Queen Phusis 
to draw together lonely globes, that, journeying to one another 
through the depths of sky, met at Baros’s bidding in a close embrace, 
and at their meeting Therme was born anew and again a Golden 
Mist was seen by the Immortals, and they guessed that they had 
seen the new beginnings of the Golden Mist. 

And so from age to age, now here now there, in endless cycles of 
immortal life the Golden Mist is born, transformed and dies, and 
once again there is a new beginning and other transformations; and 
Episteme watches still, learning ever more and more; still Phantasia 
helps her thinking ; and Thauma aids her when her thoughts seem 
cold and dull; while over all, alone, supreme in her kingdom of 
Ametros, reigns Phusis the mighty Queen. 

WILLIAM SCHOOLING. 
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WAR DOGS 


THe extraordinary characteristics of the dog—his watchfulness, 
docility, the acuteness of his senses, his affection for mankind, and 
his speed, enable him to be of immense value for military purposes, 
and the employment of dogs for such purposes can hardly be called 
an invention of modern times. Far back in the mists of antiquity we 
gather that the usefulness of the dog as an auxiliary in war was known, 
and to the ancients belongs the honour of having first used dogs in 
this connection. They used them for the purposes of defence and 
attack, but the war dog of to-day, in consequence of a completely 
different method of warfare, has to fulfil totally different duties, and, 
as a means of actual attack or defence, is out of the question. It may 
not be without interest to recall a few of the historical dates, referring 
to the many-sided use of war dogs and the many people who used 
them. 

Plutarch and Pliny both mention war dogs in their writings. At 
the siege of Mantinea, Agesilaus employed dogs, as did also Cambyses 
in his campaign in Egypt 4,000 years B.c. Aineas mentions dogs as 
being used to carry despatches in their collars. The Cymbrians and 
Teutons had their battle dogs, who inspired fear in the Roman legions. 
Vegetius, the Roman military writer, informs us that dogs were posted 
in towers on fortifications to give the garrison timely warning of the 
enemy’s approach by barking, and on a relief at Herculaneum is a 
representation of a war dog, clad in armour, defending a Roman post 
against barbarians. The Gauls had also large packs of war dogs 
clad in armour, and Attila, King of the Huns, had immense ferocious 
hounds to guard his camp. 

In medieval times the war dog often appears defending convoys 
and luggage ; and dogs clad in mail, with scythes and spikes jutting 
out, were used to distract the enemy’s cavalry and bring confusion 
in his ranks. Even port-fires were placed on the dogs’ backs to set 
fire to the enemy’s camps. The Knights of St. John always used 
dogs on outpost duty, and no patrol was allowed to go out without 
them. In 1476 the Swiss dogs fought the Burgundy dogs in the 
battle of Grandson ; and at the battle of Merten they destroyed the 
Burgundy dogs. After the discovery of America by the Spaniards, 
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many of the natives were tracked and worried by the fierce blood- 
hounds of the invaders. In 1518 King Charles the Fifth of Spain had 
4000 dogs and 4000 mercenaries placed at his disposal by the King 
of England to fight against Francis the First of France. The French 
and the Spanish, or rather the English, dogs, which acted as skir- 
mishers on both sides, met in fierce battle, but the Spanish dogs came 
off victoriously. 

The Turks also used dogs as scouts. Napoleon, in his campaign 
in Italy, used dogs as scouts, and one, by name Moustache, became 
famous for tracking spies. In 1822, when the Greek insurgents 
attempted to scale the ramparts of the Acropolis, the attempt failed 
through the dogs giving timely warning to the Turks. The French 
learned the use of dogs from the Kabyle tribes of Tunis, and by using 
them were saved from many ambushes. In the beginning of 1882 the 
Austrians trained Dalmatian dogs to scent out ambushes, and these 
dogs hunted out the outlaws like game. In the famous expedition 
of General Scobeleff against the fortress of Geok Tepe, the Russians 
were so often surprised by the Turkomans, that General Scobelefi 
ordered dogs to be trained as a preventive of surprise. Then the 
Germans, always practical, have devoted nearly twenty years to 
training and experimenting with dogs. Italy, Russia, and France 
have also taken them up, and the last two countries to be interested 
in the matter are Spain and Holland, not to mention the use of dogs 
in the Philippine war by the Americans. England appears alone, 
although knowing more about dogs than any other country in the 
world, to have left them in this respect severely alone. 

Let us now consider the duties and qualifications of the war dog. 
First, the dog should act as a scout to the body of troops to which 
he is attached on the march, with the advance guard, rear guard, or 
flank guard, and keep up communication with the different units of 
the column. Secondly, he should act as an outpost to the outposts, 
and establish communication between pickets, supports, and reserves, 
bring in messages from the patrols, and should render especially good 
service at night. Thirdly, in an engagement, he should be used for 
transporting reserve ammunition to the firing line, and establishing 
communication between the different units in the attack. Fourthly, 
in sieges or investments, he should reduce the number of sentries on 
‘oth sides, and protect defenders and attackers from surprise. Also, 
he should carry messages to or from the besieged through the enemy’s 
‘lines. Fifthly, and one of the most important duties, he should seek 
for the missing and wounded, after an engagement, in difficult ground, 
and render aid until medical assistance arrives. Dogs trained up 
‘to this standard must necessarily be an invaluable adjunct to the 
soldier; but it would be unwise to overburden the dog’s intelligence 
‘by additional work. 

We now come to the neceszary qualifications of the war dog. 
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The stamp of dog is one of the most important points. The varied 
lines on which the different breeds are built, their coats, powers of 
endurance, intelligence, &c., offer us a large selection, but not every 
breed is fit for this work. Some show excellent and unmistakable 
qualities, but again fail in bodily requirements. Some lack intelli- 
gence ; with mixed breeds it is an acknowledged fact that the progeny 
of such cross breeds is not as likely to maintain the qualities of the 
parents as impure stock, where the qualities required can be produced. 
What is required is a medium-sized dog—very intelligent, which will 
do his work quietly ; reliable, watchful, and not easy to be led away. 
He must be able to stand all weathers, his feet must be hard; he 
should come of a working stock, and be able to stand any privations. 
In Russia the dog of the Caucasus has been adopted; Austria has 
made use of Dalmatians ; Turkey of Asiatic sheep-dogs ; Germany of 
collies, pointers, and Airdales ; France of smugglers’ dogs (as used on 
the Belgian frontier), which are for the most part hardy crossbreds. 
But at the present time Germany, the most painstaking and metho- 
dical military nation, seems to be giving the precedence to collies or 
sheep-dogs—not show dogs, which, as far as my own experience goes, 
are useless for this purpose, but dogs which come from a hardy work- 
ing stock. In my humble opinion, I should say that sable collies with 
black backs, or dogs with some coliie in them, are the best fitted, at 
any rate for infantry. For cavalry, perhaps, a type with more speed 
might be employed. 

Let us review some of the breeds which are not suitable. Pointers 
and sporting dogs generally cannot eradicate their love of chase, 
which, however well trained they may be, might lead to the gravest 
consequences in military employment. Greyhounds have little 
intelligence, bad noses, are difficult to teach, and are all born hunters. 
Fox-terriers and the other terriers are too small. Bulldogs and bull- 
terriers are difficult to manage on account of their pugnacity. The 
poodle has plenty of intelligence, but is not fitted for the work. New- 
foundlands, St. Bernards, mastifis, and Danes would soon tire on a 
hot march in summer, and through their size are more in the way 
than helpful. For draught purposes they could be used, as is done 
in the Italian army, but they lack endurance and staying power. 
We now come to collies or sheep-dogs ; a pure-bred collie is too highly 
strung, but the working collie or sheep-dog, which for generations 
has carried on his daily work, often in most difficult country, in all 
weathers, with little food, with inimitable affection, and continuous 
watchfulness and almost human intelligence, comes nearest to the 
standard required. The smooth collie is also an excellent subject. 

Now as regards colour. In reconnoitring, dark-coloured horses 
would be employed instead of grey or light-coloured ones. War 
dogs should therefore also be of a non-conspicuous colour, and white 
should be avoided. The sex ought to be taken into consideration, 
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owing to the laws of Nature ; it is a mistake to have the sexes mixed. 
For these reasons it is advisable to use only bitches; bitches are 
much more affectionate, and much easier to train. 


ScouTING AND MESSENGER SERVICE BY Dogs 


The chief work of war dogs on the march is scouting. In a column 
without cavalry the duties of infantry are so severe that it is almost 
impossible for them to execute the work; enormous fatigues are 
imposed on the advance guard, the scouts being obliged to double out 
continually and reconnoitre bushes, streams, woods, swamps, &c., and 
then rejoin the main body, probably stale already, owing to forced 
marches and short rations. The fatiguing work causes many casual- 
ties. Moreover, the scouts are so much taken up with the difficulties 
of the ground that they cannot properly look out for the enemy ; 
hence grave consequences are probable, and an ambuscade of the 
enemy, not properly reconnoitred, may suddenly fall on the column 
with serious results, especially in wooded districts and in hilly country, 
where obstacles hinder scouting. It is here where the war dog, 
while performing the duties at greater speed, would secure the safety 
of the troops and inspire the scouts with confidence, being able to 
negotiate the difficulties of the ground much better than an infantry- 
man. The war dog should assist the advance guard, scour the country, 
and scent the enemy’s ambuscades from afar; and a dog so trained 
in peace should be invaluable in time of war. For instance, take the 
services he renders to the Customs officials on the various Continental 
frontiers, where the smuggling by means of dogs loaded with contra- 
band has to be kept down. 

The war dog should scout out by word of command, and his move- 
ments and demeanour should be an easy index of the whereabouts of 
an enemy, just as the sportsman, by watching his dog, knows when 
he may expect game; the smallest indentation of ground should 
therefore no longer serve for an enemy’s ambuscade when war dogs 
are employed. The latter can also scent out tracks of the enemy 
and bring him to bay; but the rule must be strictly observed that 
the eyes of a scout are fixed only on the dog to watch his movements, 
and on nothing else. In reconnoitring hills the scouts should remain 
at the bottom and put out the dogs over the top. Two dogs would 
easily run through a small covert and reconnoitre, but for a large 
wood five to ten would be necessary; a forest would have to be 
reconnoitred a certain distance round by putting out the dogs 500 or 
600 yards round. In reconnoitring defiles the dogs should be sent up 
both sides and through the centre. In examining villages the dogs 
should be sent up the principal streets, and all haystacks, gardens, 
&c., should be visited while looking out for lurking enemies; in 
fact, dogs do this work far quicker than dismounted men. Also, if 
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posted with flank guards defending the flanks of marching columns, 
dogs ought to be of the greatest service. By night marches during 
fog and rain it is necessary to secure the troops from attacks as much 
as by day, but night is specially favourable to surprises, and, more- 
over, surprises at night frequently cause panics, these results being 
far more serious than attacks by day. At night-time the senses of 
man are continually at fault, failing to distinguish objects at short 
distances, and creating very great mistakes. The dog is more gifted 
than mankind in the respect of nose and ears, and should prove more 
indispensable by night than by day; and scouts going out at night 
should be accompanied by dogs, who would give confidence and calm- 
ness and protect them from surprises and ambuscades. A lost dog 
can also find the way when a man is at fault on a pitch-dark night, 
and a dog should be able to scent out a missing party, for example, 
in a terrific snowstorm, when the blinding and driving snow renders 
forward movement impossible. In Switzerland the monks of St. Ber- 
nard send forth their noble dogs to find the lost when all other means 
would be useless. Moreover, as they find their way and avoid pre- 
eipices and crevasses with extraordinary intelligence, their use with 
@ rear guard or a retreating army would be invaluable. Indepen- 
dently of his duties in securing the safety of a column from surprise, 
the war dog can be used for scouting with the infantry patrols. Asa 
matter of routine, this is always the natural duty of cavalry, but if 
there happened to be no troops, a lack of reconnoitring would pro- 
bably lead into an ambuscade. Of course, infantry in scouting holds 
only second place to cavalry. But sometimes it happens that infantry 
has to reconnoitre; the greatest dangers for infantry scouts are 
ambuscades, and they are liable to be captured even by smaller 
numbers. If surprised, the cavalryman has his horse to escape on ; 
not so the infantryman, in scouting, whose safety could be doubly 
assured by having war dogs with him. 

We now come to another use of the dog to a body of troops on the 
march—namely, as a means of connection with the different parts 
of the column. For long distances the telegraph or heliograph, but 
for short distances cavalry, is best fitted; if there is no cavalry, 
and if the duties of cavalry are very severe when reconnoitring, the 
infantry may be left to its own resources. Then war dogs would 
prove invaluable for sending in news from patrols, and save them 
much fatigue; while the risk of having a verbal message misunder- 
stood would be avoided. Flag signalling comes first, but as an auxiliary 
to flag signalling the dog should render great assistance, and, more- 
over, in foggy weather, driving snow, and very dense country, flag 
signalling would be of no use. For this purpose, the French and 
Germans employ dogs to keep up communication between the out- 
posts. The message given to the dog should always be written and 
placed in a small despatch case fastened on to the dog’s collar, stating 
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time of departure, address, &c., and the dog should be despatched in 
the required direction. The dog at short distances thus performs the 
part of the carrier pigeon at long distances ; but the dog also fulfils 
numberless valuable duties which the pigeon cannot, although superior 
in powers of flight, and the pigeon cannot take back an answer, which 
the dog can. Thus the messenger dog saves fatigue to orderlies and 
men, and makes journeys over the worst country and in mountainous 
districts at great speed. A river is no obstacle, as the dog easily swims 
across, and thus can establish a connection between two bodies of 
troops. 

The value of war dogs to the sentries is to be considered, especially 
as in modern warfare the night attack appears to be taking a foremost 
place, because the attacking force can reach the objective without 
the enormous losses from modern firearms if it can come up unob- 
served in the darkness. In the modern system of double sentries, 
although one man may to some extent inspire confidence in the other, 
their powers of hearing and seeing are no more increased than with 
the single sentry ; and darkness, storms, and fogs would easily enable 
the enemy, led by a daring leader and crawling along the ground, to 
seize the sentries and then fall on the main body, more particularly if 
the sentries were fatigued with marching, or suffering from severe 
cold, or in foggy weather. Therefore, it is necessary, as in Germany 
and elsewhere, to provide all sentries with an auxiliary who will hear 
anything at a long distance, and protect them from any surprise. 
This auxiliary is a trained war dog. A war dog should be attached to 
each double sentry. A dog can hear anybody coming at night when 
400 or 500 yards away, according as the wind is favourable or not, if 
the night is absolutely calm. But, whatever the night may be, he 
can hear persons approaching at 200 yards or rather more, and within 
this range nothing escapes him. This has been the experience of the 
frontier Custom House officials on the Continent, where dogs give 
warning of smugglers or their dogs without any mistakes by night at 
200 yards. The dogs, therefore, attached to the sentries would 
watch the 200 yards in front of the sentries, and also the ground 
between the different groups, generally about 400 yards, each dog’s 
hearing powers being 200 yards naturally ; therefore, the main body 
should be perfectly protected by the double sentries thrown out in 
front, each provided with a war dog, rendering a surprise or coup-de- 
main by the enemy a very difficult undertaking. It may be there- 
fore repeated that at the outposts the dogs not employed on sentry 
can accompany visiting and reconnoitring patrols, and be of the 
greatest assistance, able to detect the presence of an enemy in the 
darkest night ; they also can be used as messengers to pickets, sup- 
ports, and reserves, sparing infantry and cavalry from fatigue. 
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AMBULANCE Dogs: THE OBJECT AND EMPLOYMENT 


The employment of dogs for ambulance work has latterly, on the 
Continent, become the subject of the most exhaustive experiments. 
Whoever is acquainted with the medical organisation of an army will 
recognise what an important part the ambulance dog has to play, 
especially owing to the improvements and perfection of modern fire- 
arms, which have in like manner made increased demands on the 
powers of the Ambulance Corps, Army Medical Staff. The area of a 
modern battlefield, owing to the innovations in long-range weapons as 
means of attack and defence, is enormously increased, and if in this 
area there are difficult places, such as declivities, woods, etc., the 
work of the stretcher-bearers is greatly hindered and delayed. Indeed, 
it will be even possible that wounded men, through loss of blood and 
weakness unable to call for aid, and unable to move, will be over- 
looked by the stretcher-bearers, and will only be found when too 
late. Of what use, then, are the latest discoveries of medicine and 
surgery when the subjects cannot be found? The German General, 
Von Herget, expressed himself as follows at a display of ambulance 
dogs ; ‘ However great the progress of medical science, these modern 
discoveries can only be employed when the wounded are found’ ; and 
this finding of the wounded in modern war—as most actions are 
fought at night, namely, night attacks, owing to the terrible fire of 
modern rifles which necessitates taking ‘cover’—is made exceed- 
ingly difficult, and in many cases absolutely impossible, for the 
ambulance, and the only help that can be of any avail will have to 
be got from ambulance dogs. 

How necessary it is to have dogs attached to ambulance corps 
we can see by examining the lists in the Franco-German war after 
the battle of Gravelotte, where there was an enormous number 
* of missing. Some of our leading general officers who have returned 
from the Cape have informed me that, without doubt, dogs would 
have been of the greatest service for ambulance work. How many 
poor wounded, who had instinctively dragged themselves away to 
escape the enemy or from being trampled upon by mounted troops, 
had waited hopelessly in their hiding-places for medical aid, which 
they would never get! The stretcher-bearer, however capable and 
good-hearted, is only human, and the continuous exertion which a 
long campaign demands from him is apt to blunt his feelings and 
render him callous and indifferent in his work. We must also reckon 
that in modern warfare the number of wounded will be much larger, 
and the work of the stretcher-bearers rendered much more difficult, 
as the dressing stations, owing to modern rifle fire, have to be located 
at a much further distance than formerly, and these distances have to 
be traversed. These circumstances have evolve' the ambulance 
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dogs, whose duties are to aid the whole ambulance work, but more 
especially the individual stretcher-bearer, whose duty it is to scour 
the field after the action. By the aid of the ambulance dog, it will be 
possible to decrease the number of missing on the field of battle, and 
it can be hoped almost entirely to do away with it; and the chief duty 
is to find the wounded in difficult ground, almost inaccessible to the 
stretcher-bearers, and especially in actions by night. With this 
object the dog is equipped with bandages, so that the wounded who 
find themselves still able to use their arms can take out of the equip- 
ment bandages to stop their wounds, and stimulant, before the keeper 
of the dogs actually reaches the spot. People may ask, ‘Can the 
dog do this ?’ The best answer to this is the result of the work done in 
Germany every year at the grand manceuvres. 


MISCELLANEOUs DuTIES 


There are various other uses to which war dogs can be put. In 
investing a fortress an enormous number of sentries have to be thrown 
round it, who would be liable to sudden sorties of the enemy in squally 
weather, fogs, &c. The hearing powers and scent of the dog would 
render the blockade much more certain, and diminish the number of 
sentries. On the other hand, the employment of dogs in an invested 
place would be useful, as they, by their nice sense of hearing and 


scent, would be able to give such warning a3 would guard against 
assaults, and render valuable assistance to tired sentries in severe 
weather. They can also be used as messengers at short distances. 
Regimental dogs, when not on outpost duty, are employed to guard 
wagons, gun-carriages, ammunition, &c., with convoys for scouting 
in front, and in connecting the sentries by night. In savage war- 
fare they are extremely useful, and have been used by both French 
and Russians. The general system of savage warfare lies in ambus- 
cades. In Mexico, in the guerilla war, a colonel of volunteers trained 
some dogs, who gave the guerilla insurgents a warm time. If they 
tried ambushes they were scented out, and their plans failed; if they 
retreated into the depths of the woods they were tracked out by the 
dogs, and attacked when preparing to camp for the night. War dogs 
ought thus to be able to prevent the enemy from creeping up in the 
grass and surprising, giving timely warning; and the march of troops 
in thick country should be covered by dogs, and they should also 
follow up the scent of the retreating foe. In action dogs are also 
trained to carry ammunition to the firing line, their size rendering 
them a smaller target than a man. 

The following notes are interesting regarding work being actually 
performed now at the seats of war in various parts of the globe. 
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Sentry Work, ScovuTiInGc, PREVENTION FROM BEING RUSHED, 
AND DeETEcTION OF AMBUSCADES 


Two hundred dogs, chiefly sheep dogs, are at present attached to 
the German forces operating in Herrero Land under General von 
Trotha. One of them, ‘ Flock,’ has been sent home to Kiel invalided. 
He was wounded by a bullet in the engagement of Opajbo, while 
scouting in front of the skirmishing line. He displayed the greatest 
fearlessness under fire, and worked faultlessly until disabled. The 
Japanese are using a number of dogs for reconnoitring purposes ; 
they are attached to long ropes and well trained. The Russians are 
employing dogs for sentry and messenger work. 


AMBULANCE WoRK WITH RwvssIANS 


Captain Persidsky, of the late Count Keller’s staff, writing from 
Odessa, says: ‘In finding the wounded men with which the millet 
fields are strewn, nothing has succeeded like our seven dogs; their 
intelligence, especially the English-bred ones, is extraordinary.’ Surely, 
instead of the weird specimens of the canine race which wander aim- 
lessly about our barrack squares and haunt the purlieus of the ration 
stand, some well-trained ambulance and war dogs would give as 
much satisfaction to our Tommies, who dearly love dogs; and, ken- 
nelled in barracks and fed on the refuse from the cook-house, as in the 
German Army, the cost to the country would not be ruinous. I have 
been asked several times to supply dogs to the Russian Army, and 
only quite recently was commissioned to purchase sheep-dogs in the 
Highlands for the German ambulance dog-training establishment. At 
the Naval and Military Exhibition, the Crystal Palace, Glasgow 
Exhibition, and Netley, with Colonel Beatson, C.B., of the Central 
British Red Cross Committee and Glasgow Volunteer Medical Staff 
Corps; at Stobs Camp, 1904, with the 42nd (Black Watch), before 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught and Sir Charles Tucker, K.C.B.; at 
Wimbledon, with Dr. Cantlie, commanding the London Volunteer 
Medical Staff Corps, and elsewhere, I have essayed to demonstrate the 
military side of the dog’s character, long since recognised by leading 
Continental Powers; and I trust my efforts may not be unavailing 
in calling the attention of those whom it concerns. Perhaps, instead 
of breeding and exporting dogs for foreign armies, we may some day 
find our dogs of service to their own country. 


E. Hautonvitte Ricwarpson, F.Z.8. (Major). 





PORTRAITS OF SOME INDIAN WOMEN 


THE very attractive gallery contributed by the late Sir William 
Rattigan to the last August number of this Review has set me 
wondering whether a few portraits of Indian women might not be 
useful as pendant. 
Writing thirty years ago one would have divided the portraits 

into two simple groups— 

Indian wives, 

Indian widows, 


and the division would have been exhaustive. But the old 
order changeth, here as elsewhere; and now one enumerates indi- 
viduals rather than types—although, in a way, these are them- 
selves, alas! crystallising into types, and into types rough-hewn, 
transitional. 

Still, the division is as good as any, and will suffice, with 
additions—extra rooms in our gallery for the products of an alien 
culture. 

Take first, then, the Indian wife. Was there ever the world over 
a like conception of the married state? Chief priestess of her hus- 
band, whom to serve is her religion and her delight. One with him 
in the economy of the household, certainly ; but moving in a plane 
far below him for all other purposes—religious, mental, social ; gentle 
and adoring, but incapable of participation in the larger interests of 
his life, incapable of participation even in his games. 

* We are richer,’ ‘ we are poorer ’—that the bounds of a joint intelli- 
gence. To please his mother, whose chief handmaiden she is in things 
domestic, and to bring him a son—these her two ambitions; but 
the latter chiefly, for to the mother of a son will a husband forgive 
even wrangles in the house-place. 

O the worshippings of gods, the consultings of oracles, the 
stealthy working of charms to this end! And if the gods prove 
gracious, proud indeed is the little lady—a creature of good omen, a 
being to be welcomed at feasts, to be invoked by the childless. 
No longer is she a failure ; even widowhood would leave her with the 
chastened halo of that son who is worthy to offer sacrifices, 
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Such an attitude of mind may seem irrational to the alien, but 
it should be remembered that the whole idea of marriage in the East 
revolves simply on the conception of Life ; a community of interests, 
companionship—these never enter into the general calculation. Nor 
is this strange when one reflects on how large a place life must fill in 
the thoughts of a people believing in reincarnation. As a life- 
bringer alone has a woman her place in the scheme of Hindu philo- 
sophy. For life and religion are inextricable in the loom of time ; 
and woman never did have a Vedic value. 

Look at her, then, our little Hindu type of wifehood—gentle, sub- 
missive, a perfect house-mistress, moving softly about the women’s 
domain, ‘ the inside.’ Up with the dawn, she bathes and worships ; 
worships her own special godling and tends her sacred plant, then 
draws from some ancestral well the water for the household needs, 
scorning no domestic duty. A picture good to see is she on these 
occasions—her pretty red draperies girt out of harm’s way while she 
heaves aloft the shortening rope with subtle grace. Mark the poise 
of head, the turn of slender wrist, as the first shafts of daylight 
strike brilliance from mystic amulet or jewelled armlet. Further 
domesticities occupy the day, with perchance a little gossip in the 
house-place ere the evening meal brings fresh need for a skilful 
house-mother. She waits upon her husband while he feeds ; silent 
in his presence with downcast eyes, to look him in the face were bold 
indeed. Perhaps he talks to her of village or family interests ; she 
would not think it strange did he not. 

The boy? Ah! yes; he is a tie. Encouraged by her husband, 
she will quote his sayings or boast his feats and feignings. But 
there is no evening home life as in the land across the seas. After 
feeding the man seeks his men companions, with their talk or their 
gambling. So, watch the little lady clean her pots and hie her safe 
to bed—content. 

I would not have you think the picture one of shadows. Often, 
and especially where love has entered into the contract, ’tis a twilight 
study, softly lustrous. A wife respected as competent housewife, as 
counsellor, as triumphant mother—sharing her husband’s anxieties 
for the upkeep and shepherding of their little family, aware of his 
ambitions, if little understanding them, and happy in their joint 
observance of orthodoxy—that sheet-anchor of safety to her con- 
servative soul. You must be careful how you dress this lady in your 
picture. Wind her garments about her in established fashion, even 
to the smallest fold; make the red mark of wifehood on her ample 
forehead ; oil her hair and plaster it tightly down behind her ears ; 
forget not the ornaments for ear, for nose ; and never, pray, forget 
that gold and ivory bangle—‘ marriage lines’ to her. About her 
toe rings you may suit yourself. Some find them irksome, and anklets 
jingle pleasingly in any case. You must make her plump; there 
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has been no chance of exercise to tone down outlines, uxorious, too 
selfless for vanity ; placid, never roused except in defence of her man 
or her brood; but with a reserve of obstinacy which all the wild 
horses in the empire would fail to move. She is the true guardian 
of the past; and uneducated, the true enemy of progress in India. 
This is our lady of the middle class. The peasant’s wife has com- 
pensation, for often she shares her husband’s work in the fields, and 
that makes common topic. Moreover, being unlettered, he has fewer 
temptations than his wealthier brethren to live an individual life. 

For our studies in sad monotone we must go to the wives of one 
section of the ‘ England-returned,’ as they are called. 

Try to picture this lady. She can speak her own vernacular, 
perhaps read it ; but Western influences have passed her by. Greatly 
skilled is she in things domestic. She has watched her husband with 
awe through the throes of his local university, and then he sails away 
out of her ken to that unknown land beyond the ‘ black waters’ of 
separation. Dimly through the years does she hear of him, and great 
fears are at her heart as she thinks of the women he must meet in 
that land of ‘the unveiled’; but these are fears which she may tell 
to none. What pre-emption can she have in his affections? Then 
he comes back, wearing a bright pink shirt, an English top-hat, 
and patent leather shoes. He drives a dogcart, and divides his time 
between his office and his club; he dines at English houses—new 
fears here for breach of caste rules. But she worships, nevertheless. 
To buy him blessings is still left to her, and Indian wifehood was 
ever a school for altruism ; but in a family group you will grant the 
inharmoniousness of the anachronistic. 

Let it be ceded here, however, that there is another sketch 
possible of that ‘ English-returned’ one. Some diversity of interests 
cannot be avoided; but I have known a few little wives whose 
Anglicised husbands did their best to educate them, led them 
painfully through the new ideas, brought them somewhat into the 
‘ reformed ’ life. 

To myself the attempt has often seemed pathetic, trying ‘ to walk 
with one foot,’ to ‘ clap with one hand’ ; but our little lady is painted 
this time in a glad luminosity of gratitude that, having seen the 
world, he should still deign to care. 

Must she be pictured the truly ‘reformed’? Sad am I to 
have to do it; but here she is, to be found chiefly in North-eastern 
India. She is doubtless a graduate, or close upon it. She wears 
garments robbed of their original grace and meaning, Anglicised to 
admit a strange new headdress—a kind of hideous velveteen toque, 
with a long quasi-widow’s veil, in cheap white net, depending there- 
from. She will be shod in white satin dancing-shoes and cotton 
stockings at six of the morning. In the duties of the household she 
has never been trained, and her time she divides between the worst 
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type of cheap yellow-back literature and a wrangle for bargains in 
Western manufactures at cheap ‘ Europe’ shops. 

I have seen her, by twenties, issuing from the summer sales laden 
with fans and ribbons and gloves (God save the mark !), the colours 
she has put together in her garments making great scars across 
one’s vision. For, denationalise the Indian woman and you leave 
her without that instinct for beauty, for colour, which rejoices one’s 
soul in the poorest Eastern wayfarer. 

On the same sad pattern are the furnishings of her home. I 
have sighed for the clean chalked floors and bare intermural spaces 
of the old order, when ushered into a room heavy with solid articles 
of English furniture collected haphazard—dressing-tables and ward- 
robes hobnobbing with oddments for a drawing-room—all decorated 
with abominations in crochet or ‘ Berlin’ wool-work. 

Her children will appear in tight garments of plush or velveteen, 
supposed to be truly English, be-capped in tam-o’-shanter or fisher’s 
cap, looking like quaint little marionettes in this awful travesty of 
clothing. Oh for the simple amulet and the knot of hair, or that 
single little nightshirt, showing the firm bare legs and shapely feet ! 

Turn this picture to the wall, I pray you, till the time of transition 
be overpast. 

As counterfoil you must see that rarity—the successfully 
Anglicised Indian. I have known one or two of her kind in Bengal 
and Madras, more in Bombay. Perhaps she passed through the 
stage transitional herself once ; at any rate, she has arrived all safely, 
keeping her pretty national dress, keeping also her vernacular. A 
great part of her day must be remade, for the ceremonies of orthodox 
Hinduism which she has discarded ; yet something solid she has in 
its stead, since no influences will ever make a Hindu woman irreli- 
gious—thank God. 

She will talk to you of the struggles of the great Indian reformers, 
of Ram Mohum Roy, of Chaitanya. She will separate for you, with 
true discrimination, the symbol from the spirit in ancient Hindu 
philosophy. I have even found her reading Jowett’s Plato, Emerson, 
Browning. ‘My husband recommended these,’ she explained. Him 
she companions as sufficiently as does any woman of the West her 
husband ; walks with him, drives with him, and is not watched with 
hungry, jealous eyes, as are the newly ‘ emancipated ’ women of other 
Indian communities, whom some of us have seen abroad for the first 
time in mixed assemblages of men and women. 

Perhaps she is not as good a head domestic as her great grand- 
mother ; but service is merchantable, and, at any rate, she takes an 
intelligent interest in the education of her children. 

This much has Brahmoism done at its best ; and, mistakes apart, 
it is not a bad ‘ best’ for a nation in transition. 
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The recoil from a too servile imitation of the West is bringing 
about a wise admixture that may eventually prove really useful to 
the progress of the nation. 

Not yet have I touched upon the strictly veiled woman—the 
Hindu woman in palaces or of certain parts of India, and the Moham- 
medan woman. 

As queen she is—multiple ; subtle tones of colour here, the pecu- 
liar living tincture of great joys, great sorrows. I have known her 
bitter with the consciousness of growing years and barrenness, lording 
her seniority over her young and beautiful rivals—a shrew, for whom, 
surely, there is much excuse ; and I have known her gentle to her 
co-wives as to much-loved sisters, admiring of their graces, living with 
them in kindly, humorous companionship. Nay, I have known better. 
I have known her at so great a height of saintliness that, her own 
arms empty, she will pray the gods to grant her rival the gift of mother- 


Sometimes she is very young. I recall a pretty child of seventeen 
who came to this particular queendom because her husband was 
successful in procuring a white peacock ! 

* You may marry her,’ had said the king, her father, to the suitor, 
‘if you can bring me a white peacock.’ 

He had not known that such things were, and when the expectant 
prince produced a spotless ghost-bird, the king, for the sake of his 
word, had to give him his daughter. 

She was very happy in her new home; as it chanced, she was a 
unit, and not one of a group. She had her own gorgeous apartments 
and waiting-women. All day she turned over her pretty trinkets and 
possessions, or made charms against the evil eye, or listened to 
endless stories from the Court gossip; and at nightfall she played 
hide-and-seek on the roof overlooking that garden where the peacock 
had his place of honour. 

Sometimes her husband would pay her a visit of ceremony, when 
she would sit, eyes cast down, to answer his questions in monosyllables. 
Sometimes she herself would visit her mother-in-law, falling at the 
great lady’s feet in graceful salutation. I have known her very 
merry when this formality was overpast. 

These visits were her only interludes in monotony. Yet she was 
not unhappy. She had expected nothing else, and more light and air 
fell to her lot than to that of many. 

Seclusion is sometimes so rigid that it has been little better than 
intermural imprisonment from one year’s end to another; no garden 
to stroll in, no chance of ventilation of any kind or sort; no outside 
interests or companionship. Nor would the women themselves thank 
you for suggesting innovation. 

‘Did our great grandmothers live otherwise ?’ they would ask. 
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The question now is how far should the enlightened members of 
the community strive to better the Purdahnishin custom? In the 
days when it came to stay in India there were alleviations. You 
have but to look at the architecture of the older towns—of Agra, of 
Jaipur—to prove the fact. Every courtyard had its marble lattices 
from behind which the ladies of the house, securely screened, might 
watch the bear and tiger baiting, the wrestling, the ancient game:. 
They had their private gardens and their baths. 

The long pilgrimages in palanquins made change and movement in 
their lives. The system was less injurious to health than it is now. 
In a town like Jaipur the whole city is one running commentary 
in rubric on such alleviations. 

For the secluded lady there were perpetual peepholes on to the 
life of the street, with its daily pageantry and frequent carnivals. 

The more modern householder builds blind walls in his jealous 
passion of keeping. 

Is it any wonder that the race grows degenerate ? 

Thrown back upon herself, robbed of air for mind and body, 
marvel is the Purdahnishin is as nice as we know her. 

Then there is the woman who rules a State, whether in her own 
right (as with the Begum of Bhopal) or as widowed regent. 

History tells us of one such lady, whose diary of statecraft an 
emperor of India was glad to consult. Shrewd, wise, farseeing, 
responsible ; the purdah has hardly been any drawback to the women 
born with a talent for ruling, though even for these exists the chief 
danger of seclusion—namely, that they may get to view life through 
the eyes of one person—their chief adviser. 

Where he is unreliable and the woman is weak the danger will be 
apparent to all. 

It is the chief adviser who rules in reality, manipulating her 
revenues, surrounding her with creatures bound to him by ties of 
relationship or purchase ; as likely as not her spiritual guide is also 
of his choosing, and the lady is in a coi! from which extrication is 
wellnigh impossible. I have seen her struggle to get free, and fall 
back again, helpless ; but most often she is dangerously unconscious 
of the subtle influences abroad. Her day is spent grossly—lying on 
her elbow, among brocaded cushions, chewing betel nut, while her 
maidens fan her, or amuse her with tales of Court rivalries and 
jealousies. Her Prime Minister brings her documents to sign, and 
she hears perhaps an occasional account of his administration of the 
estate ; but there is no sense of obligation towards her people ; no 
interest, even parochial, in their daily life; no thought for their 
welfare. It is not to the advantage of the chief adviser to encourage 
feelings of this kind, and the woman herself has too little imagination 
to care about the wants of subjects whom she never sees. 

But all Indian widows do not rule estates. What then of the 
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rest ?' What of the ordinary widows, of the highest caste, for instance, 
the type of woman who, in the olden days, would have fed the flames 
of the funeral-pyre bound to a husband’s corpse? What of her ? 

For the most part she lives the life of a willing drudge in the house 
of her mother-in-law. ‘ For it is so alone, now,’ as one explained to 
me, ‘ that we can win merit for our lords.’ 

I have never forgotten the agony of this little lady, sent home to 
her own mother to live in luxury, robbed of her chance of service. 

It is not, I think, untrue to say that the orthodox Hindu widow 
suffers her lot with the fierce enjoyment of martyrdom and a very 
fanaticism of selflessness. But nothing can minimise the evils of that 
lot. After all, a widow is a thing of ill omen, to be cursed even by 
those who love her. That she accepts the fact makes it no less of a 
hardship. For some sin committed in a previous birth the gods 
have deprived her of a husband. What is left to her now but to work 
out his ‘ salvation,’ by her prayers and penances to win him a better 
life-place in his next genesis? So, even the ‘ cursings’ of her are in 
their way a satisfaction. They are helping her to pay her debt to 
Fate. 

For the mother-in-law what also is left but the obligation to curse 
exaction of that debt? But for this luckless one her son might still 
be in the land of the living. 

Now, how shall I make it clear that there is no determined animosity 
in this attitude? The person cursing is as much an instrument of 
Fate as the person cursed. 

Are we not all straws blown by the wind of Fate, and of our own 
past actions? Little room is there in Hindu ethics for the sense of 
personal responsibility for wrong-doing. 

Indeed, the widow is often, especially as she gets on in years, and 
in the house of her own mother, a person loved in spite of her fatal 
gifts of ill-luck. She fills the place of a good home-daughter, is at 
the service of everyone, from the eldest to the youngest. Often she 
is a devotee, most religious and greatly supported by the consolations 
of her faith. She will herself say on some occasion of rejoicing : 
‘Let me not be seen, I am luckless.’ 

And there is certainly no denying that the sum of self- 
sacrifice which she represents is, at its best, some solid good to a 
nation—the salt leavening the lump. One can imagine how the prac- 
tice of Suttee helped to maintain this high Hindu ideal of altruism, 
so comparatively easy was it to face that one final act of pain and of 
glory. But in these days, and under the petty tyranny of a mother- 
in-law, the altruism of the little widow is worn threadbare. 

It is all very well in theory to assert no personal animosity towards 
her whom you hold it a religious privilege to curse, and to burden 


' The last Census puts the number of widows in India at 25,891,986. In Bengal 
alone there were 7,794,099, and of these 9,793 were below five and 45,492 below ten. 
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with every unpleasant duty imaginable. Your practice is apt to 
mislead. Even Hindu widows are but human, and a lifetime of such 
dissembling of love must leave them slightly bruised at the foot of 
the stairs. 

Again, with the laxity of modern times and the lapses from ortho- 
doxy, there comes to the chief sufferer the wonder whether after all 
she is dealing vicariously on this spiritual Rialto ; whether she is 
buying gifts for her husband after all. The morbid consciousness 
that she is a thing of ill omen gnaws at her. Admit the doubt and 
you admit inability to bear what is put upon her; you admit discon- 
tent, consciousness of hardship, of ill-treatment. Yet all these 
tyrannies, this very doubt, has the march of Time brought to the 
Hindu widow. There lies the tragedy. From whatever cause, she 
is losing faith in her own sacrifice, in her old attitude towards life ; 
and therefore is she to be pitied indeed. 

How can we help the fact that the number of women in this class 
must increase daily ? 

The age marches forward towards personal and individual dignity, 
and the old ideals of the vicarious are being pushed into the back- 
ground of the unregenerate. 

The majority suffers in silence; some gloriously, some inglori- 
ously and sadly rebellious. Some fall into the hands of the Widow- 
remarriage Committee, and are re-mated. It is not for the onlooker 
to say whether this solution is sufficient. A few are now beginning 
to find that life has some use for a woman, unmarried—even for her. 
They are learning to earn their own living and to bless the world 
with honest labour. She is buying back the curse—this widow 
who works—in a way which must surely conserve for the nation 
much of that selflessness which we claimed in the Suttee, and 
certainly much more apparent usefulness. As doctor, teacher, nurse, 
and in humbler walks of life, which of us who know modern India 
have known and not blessed the Hindu widow? For the first time, 
too, since the Vedic era do we find in India unmarried girls over ten 
years of age. This is the nearest approach to spinsterhood in the 
East, and the spinster—she is very rare—is almost always a self- 
respecting woman, earning her own living. 

I have said that the impetus of the age is towards individualism. 
How can we keep the Hindu woman out of the great current ? 

The time when the nation could be served by a grovelling woman- 
kind—if ever such time there was—is overpast. 

A woman’s place in the national life will now best be filled by the 
realisation of herself ; she must grow to her full stature, taking as her 
due her share of God’s light and air, of the gifts of the Earth Mother. 


2 The efforts in this direction of Pundita Ramabai, the Sanskritist, and herself a 
ewidow, must be known al! over the English-speaking world. 
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She need lose none of those qualities which made her loved in 
mythology, in the times of the Vedas, in history. 

Indian women have it within their power to prove to the world 
that gentle womanly graces are not incompatible with independence. 

What a redemption of that curse of the widowed, what a revenge 
on Time, if the widow herself take the foremost place in this regenera- 
tion of Indian womanhood ! 


CorNELIA SORABJI. 


Vou. LVU—Nc, 337 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE GREEK MYSTERIES AND THE 
GOSPEL NARRATIVE 


CERTAIN events are recorded as having occurred in the life of Christ, 
the happening of some of which can scarcely be accounted for by 
any reference to the Jewish sacred writings ; but when the religion 
of the Greeks is looked at, the reason for the occurrence of these 
events seems to be explained and their happening rendered intelli- 
gible and almost necessary. For the New Testament being a series 
of books written in Greek, presumably for the instruction of Greeks, 
a Greek might reasonably expect to find in them allusions to his 
own religion and the ritual which that religion enjoined. 

In the first century after Christ, during the latter part of which 
the greater number of the books of the New Testament appear to 
have been written, the Greek mysteries in one form or another had 
become the recognised religion of the Greek world. These mysteries 
had been in existence as a system of worship for some six centuries 
before the advent of Christianity, and during those centuries had so 
increased their hold on the life and imagination of the Greeks that 
at this time every Greek city, whether in Europe or Asia, celebrated 
the mysteries. 

The chief and most distinctive characteristic which marked every 
form of this cult or system of worship was its symbolism: that is to 
say, a large proportion of the ritual and ceremonial consisted of 
drama, or highly dramatic representations, as a means or method of 
teaching religious truth. This drama or dramatic action, some- 
times extravagant and even terrifying, was only the symbol of a 
truth : one thing was seen, but some other thing was signified and 
believed. 

Another feature common to all the Greek mysteries, whether 
instituted in honour of Dionysus or established for the worship of 
Demeter and Persephoné, was the publicity with which they began 
and the secrecy in which they terminated: they commenced in the 
street, but finished behind the veil of the temple. Every Greek, 
therefore, would be familiar with the earlier ceremonies of the 
mysteries. 

We can only notice here those known as the Eleusinian mysteries, 
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which, founded at Eleusis and Athens in Attica some six or seven 
centuries before the Christian era, had by this time spread to every 
city throughout the Greek colonies of Asia Minor. There were in 
each year two celebrations of these mysteries, known respectively as 
the lesser and the greater, the lesser being only a preparation for 
the greater mysteries. 

The lesser, called also ra év ’Aypacs from their place of origin 
at Agre on the Ilissus, were held once a year, and consisted, among 
other ceremonies, of a public purification, or bathing in a stream, 
at the hands of a priest called the ‘ Hydranos’—the ‘bather’ or 
‘ sprinkler’—hy whom the candidates, thus purified, were exhorted 
to amend their life, and were given certain preliminary instruction 
as a preparation for the greater mysteries. But before any instruc- 
tion was imparted, silence was strictly enjoined on each initiate, who 
was from that circumstance thereafter called a ‘ mystes’ (utorns, 
pve, to ‘close’ the lips). No mystes was allowed to present himself 
for the full ‘illumination’ (¢wraywyia) of the greater mysteries 
until after the lapse of at least a year from his initiation or purifi- 
cation at the lesser. The name of the sacred city of Eleusis or 
Eleusin (perhaps connected with éetcouat, Epyouai, to come), 
seems to point to the coming light or illumination (¢wtaywyia) of 
the highest grade of the greater mysteries. 

Now, on turning to the gospel narratives, we find at their com- 
mencement a priest called the Baptist performing a great purification 
in the river Jordan as a ‘preparation’ for some ‘ coming’ event, 
although baptism formed no part of any authorised Jewish cere- 
mony ; and we are further told that Christ himself was baptized by 
John with a ‘baptism of repentance for the remission of sins’ 
(Mark i. 1, 9), although there was no need or reason in his case for 
any such purification. And the fourth Gospel seems to give as an 
explanation of John’s preparatory baptism or purification that ‘the 
true light, which illuminates (@wrifer) every man, was coming into 
the world’ (i. 9). 

Would not a Greek recognise in this account of the Baptist a 
representation of the ‘ Hydranos’ of the lesser mysteries preparing 
the initiate or mystes for the greater celebration ? And if so, might 
not a Greek expect, on looking further into the narrative, to find 
references to the greater or true Eleusinian mysteries ? 

The greater mysteries were celebrated once every year, and 
occupied nine days with their rites and observances, No mystes, 
until he had completed a full year from his initiation into the lesser 
mysteries, could present himself for admission into the greater. 
Now, as regards the duration of Christ’s ministry, the generally 
accepted view seems to be that it extended to one year only, and 
that he did not go up to Jerusalem during that year until within 
nine days of his death, 
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One of the most noticeable features of the greater mysteries was 
the number of public processions from Athens to the sacred city of 
Eleusis, and from Eleusis to Athens, when great crowds of people 
accompanied the myst with songs and shouts of triumph. On the 
first day the mystz assembled at Athens; on the second day there 
was a great procession and a purification. In Matthew (xxi. 9) we 
read that ‘multitudes went before and followed after’ Christ on his 
entry into the sacred city, and cried ‘ Hosanna to the Son of David!’ 
and that shortly afterwards Christ ‘ purified,’ or cleansed, the temple, 
Mark (xi. 16) adding this expression—which is omitted by all the 
later gospels—‘ He would not suffer that any man should carry 
a vessel (oxevos) through the temple.’ Now, the mystes, during or 
before the last act of the drama, ‘ carried a vessel’ called a xépvos, 
to the temple of Demeter and repeated a sacred formula containing 
the word éxepvopopnaa, ‘I carried the vessel,’ or xépvos. Only the 
candidate for the highest grade, the priesthood, of the mysteries 
carried the «épvos; this formula and ceremony will be presently 
referred to. The writers of the later gospels seem not to have 
understood the meaning of Mark’s phrase, and have therefore 
omitted it altogether. 

The third day of the mysteries was in an especial degree a fast- 
day, and the fourth day seems to have been known as the xadd@ov 
xa0obdos, the ‘ return-journey of the fruit-basket.’ Matthew (xxi. 18, 
19) tells us, ‘In the morning as he returned to the city he hungered, 
and seeing a fig-tree by the wayside he came to it . . . and he saith 
unto it, Let there be no fruit from thee henceforward for ever.’ At 
Athens there was a sacred fig-tree at which one of the processions 
always halted to offer sacrifices and perform certain mystic rites. 

Purification was another essential ceremony of the mysteries. 
So in John (xiii. 4-11) we read of the washing of the disciples’ feet, 
with the words ‘ He who has been bathed has no need to wash, but is 
wholly purified’ («aapds). No mention of this washing of the 
disciples’ feet occurs in any of the other gospels, but in Mark and 
Luke there is the man ‘ bearing a pitcher of water.’ 

It was after a purification, on the evening of the fifth or sixth 
day of the celebration, that the mystze partook together of a meal 
called the cvxewy, a ‘ mixture’ which was both food and drink, being 
a thickened liquid compounded of barley-meal, mint, and water. 
This partaking of the «vcewy by all the myst# in common was the 
Eleusinian sacramental meal, and was an essential and necessary rite 
before any mystes could pass to the higher grade. The parallel 
between this ‘common meal’ of the mysteries and the ‘ last supper’ 
of the gospels is especially noticeable in Luke’s account (xxii. 14-20). 
As regards the substance of the «v«ewy, it seems to have been a 
mixture of such consistence as to be considered either food or drink. 
Had the writer of John vi. 55 the «veewy in his mind when he 
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represents Christ as saying, ‘ My flesh is true food and my blood is 
true drink’? for there was nothing in his allusion to the manna in 
the wilderness (v. 49) to suggest the idea of drink, whereas the 
xuxewy partook of the nature of both food and drink. 

The next ceremony in the mysteries was the most solemn of 
all the rites which preceded the last scene in the drama, and was 
known as the wapddocis trav iepa@yv, the ‘ handing over of the holy 
things,’ or the ‘ giving in turn of the consecrated objects.’ In this 
ceremony, which took place after the partaking of the xuxewy in 
common, the myst were ‘ admitted one by one to touch, to kiss the 
holy things, to lift them from the cist, to put them into the basket, 
to taste them, to replace them in the cist, and to pronounce the 
sacred formula’ (Ramsay). Now one of the iepd or consecrated 
objects was a sesame cake. In Mark we are told (xiv. 22), ‘And as 
they were eating he took (AaSwv) the bread (or unleavened cake) 
and having blessed it he broke it and gave (%wxev) to them and 
said, Take ye (AdSere).’ In Matthew (xxvi. 26) the word ‘eat’ is 
added after ‘ take.’ 

The sacred formula which was pronounced by each mystes 
during or immediately after the rapadocis ray iepay is thus given 
by Clement of Alexandria: évjcrevoa, triov tov xuxedva, EhaBov 
&« xlorns, éyyevodpevos, areOéuny eis xadabov nai é« xadrabov eis 
xiornv—‘ I fasted, I drank the xvxewy, I took from the chest, I 
tasted, I placed in the basket and from the basket into the chest.’ 
The x/orn was the sacred box or chest in which the (pd or ‘ holy 
things,’ wrapped in linen cloths, were preserved : éyyevodevos signi- 
fies ‘ having tasted’ the ‘epa, or some of them, such as the sesame 
cake and the pomegranate, which seem to be too sacred to be 
mentioned by name. In reference to this formula, in which the 
xuxeowy is regarded as a drink and not as food, we may notice that 
Luke (xxii. 17) says: ‘And he received a cup and .. . said, Take 
this and divide it among yourselves,’ where it is plain that the cup 
of v. 17 was an earlier cup than that mentioned in v. 20—‘and the 
cup in like manner after supper, saying, This cup is the new 
covenant’; that is to say, there seems to have been a second 
mapdbdocis or ‘handing over’ of the cup by Christ. Now in some 
celebrations of the mysteries there was a second mapddocis trav 
igp@v which appears to have been reserved for those myste who pro- 
ceeded to the highest grade. In these cases something was eaten, 
not merely tasted, and something was drunk which was not the 
xuxewy ; this seems clear from the formula then used: é« tuymrdvou 
Eparyov, éx xupBdrov Emov, éxepvodpopynea, imd tov macrov imédvov 
—‘I ate from a drum, I drank from a cymbal, I carried the vessel, 
the xépvos, I went in under the curtain.’ The «xépvos was a large 
earthen vessel or dish in which were placed the fruit offerings, and 
the curtain (waords) was the variegated veil in the temple of 
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Demeter. Only those mystz or epopte who proceeded to the 
highest grade—probably to the priesthood—of the mysteries per- 
formed the ceremonial acts mentioned in this formula. 

Now it seems that, though the essential words of these two 
formule of the mysteries appear in the gospel narrative of the 
‘handing over’ of the bread and the cup—‘ take,’ ‘eat,’ ‘drink’ 
(Matthew xxvi. 26-29), the word wapdédocis is not used of the 
ceremony itself, but it is remarkable that the word occurs in the verses 
immediately preceding the ‘ handing over’ of the bread and the cup 
(21-25) in the form of a verb—‘ one of you will hand me over’— 
mapadece: (v. 21), ‘he that dipped his hand with me in the dish, 
this man shall hand me over’ (7wapade@ce we, v. 23). For the true 
meaning of zapadidwpi is to ‘ hand over’ from one to another, as a 
torch in the torch-race, rpodiwp: being the usual word to express 
‘betrayal’; and it is plain that if Christ uttered the words recorded 
in v. 21, the Aramaic verb used by him must have been indefinite 
in meaning and suggestive of treachery only by reference to subse- 
quent events, otherwise it would have been impossible that all— 
every one—(v. 22) of the disciples should have asked ‘Is it 1? Am I 
the traitor?’ In Luke, though the order of the narrative is reversed, 
the connection between the wapdédocrs of the bread and cup and the 
use of the word wapadidwp: is quite as close, for (Luke xxii. 21) as 
Christ hands over the cup to the disciples he breaks off, saying, 
‘But the hand of him who is handing me over (rod mapad:d6vTo8 2) 
is with me at the table’; and in 1 Corinthians xi. 28 the connection 
is closer still: ‘ The Lord Jesus in the night in which he was handed 
over (7rapediSoro) took (Zkafev) bread.’ So again, just as the iepd 
in the mysteries were kissed during the wapdéocis, or while they 
were being handed over, so we read in Matthew (xxvi. 48), ‘He who 
handed him over (0 mwapadidous) gave them a sign saying, Whom- 
soever I shall kiss, that is he.’ And in John xx. 17, we meet with 
the word ‘ touch’ in the expression, ‘touch me not,’ that is ‘do not 
hold me’ now, for my wapdéoaxs is over and completed. 

Returning for a moment to the question asked by the disciples 
—‘Is it 1?’ ‘Am I to hand you over?’ it is to be noticed that in 
the mysteries the ceremony of ‘ handing over’ the holy things was 
necessarily performed by the mystz one at a time, ‘ one by one,’ and 
in Mark (xiv. 19), the earliest known gospel, we find these words 
occur: ‘ They began to be sorrowful and to say to him one by one, 
Is it 1?’ The expression ‘one by one’ is not to be found in any of 
the later gospels—the phrase is changed in Matthew (xxvi. 22), it 
is almost gone from Luke (xxii. 28), and has quite disappeared from 
John (xiii. 21-26). This seems to indicate that the later writers 
did not recognise the source from whence the words ‘ one by one’ 
came, or that they wished to conceal it. The phrase in Mark, els xa®? 
els, ‘one after one,’ ‘ one after the other,’ is remarkable for the pecu- 
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liar use of the word card, which seems to be an adverb rather than 
a preposition. This strange expression seems to indicate that the 
writer of Mark’s gospel had found the words so written in some 
Greek note or document which he was using as the foundation of his 
narrative, a note or document of weight and authority sufficient to 
induce him to retain the phrase unaltered in his own history; for a 
translator from some Aramaic or Hebrew writing or a transcriber of 
oral tradition would almost certainly have made use of the ordinary 
and well-known expression «a@’ va. However, the words els xa@ els 
express in the plainest manner that the question was asked by all in 
turn, one at a time, that is to say, one following after the other. 

But there were other features of the Eleusinian mysteries still 
better known, because they were more publicly performed, than the 
ceremonies already mentioned, such as the ox@pyarta, ‘jests’ or 
‘mocking,’ and the yedupiopos, ‘ reviling’ or ‘abuse.’ These strange 
episodes are said to have been reminiscent of certain jests that dis- 
pelled for a moment the grief of Demeter during her search for the 
lost Persephoné ; thus Apollodorus, writing about the year 140 B.c., 
speaks of the old legend or fable which relates how the servant-maid 
Iambé cxowpaca thy Oeov éroinge perdvacar, ‘ joked with the goddess 
and made her smile.’ These jestings and revilings were not peculiar 
to the Eleusinian mysteries, but seem to have been necessary 
elements in or adjuncts to all mystical celebrations; thus ta é# 
dpator, ‘the words from wagons’ in the mysteries of Dionysus, 
and the ora in the Thesmophoria, were gibes and jeers of the 
lowest and grossest character. These extraordinary proceedings, so 
incongruous with religious worship, originated in very early times, 
and were probably intended for the purpose of attracting the notice 
and attention of the populace, and by this means inducing them to 
take some part in the observances and ceremonies which were then 
being celebrated. 

Now before the cx@ppara and yepupiocpos took place the mystes 
had been crowned with a myrtle wreath, a fawn-skin had been put 
over his shoulders and a wand placed in his hand. In Matthew 
(xxvii. 28-29) we read, ‘ And having stripped him they placed around 
him a scarlet robe, and having braided a wreath of acanthus leaves 
they placed it upon his head and a reed in his right hand, and they 
fell on their knees before him and began to mock him saying, 
“Hail! The King of the Jews!”’ According to Mark (xv. 16) and 
Matthew (xxvii. 27) this ‘ mocking’ and ‘ jesting’ took place in the 
paved court of the Pretorium, where there would be some difficulty 
in obtaining the acanthus and the reed; in Luke (xxiii. 11) it is stated 
to have occurred in Herod’s palace, the king himself taking part in it ; 
and in John (xix. 4-18) the Roman governor is said to have been 
present. In Justin Martyr the account is given thus: ‘ The soldiers 
in mockery (or dragging him about, dsacvpovres) made him sit 
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down upon the judgment-seat and said, “ Judge us”’; while in the 
gospel according to Peter, a fragment of which has recently been 
discovered, the narrative is as follows: ‘ But they took the Lord and 
pushed him, running, and said, “ Let us drag (cvpwpev) the Son of 
God,” having got power over him, and they clothed him in purple 
and seated him upon the seat of judgment, saying, “ Judge justly, 
O King of Israel.”’ These variations in the several accounts seem to 
indicate some origin not strictly historical, and to a Greek who had 
seen the mystes upon the bridge at Athens, or before the temple of 
Demeter, that origin would plainly appear to be the cx@ppata or 
‘ mocking jests’ of the mysteries. 

And must we not attribute to the same source the ‘railing’ and 
‘reviling’ in which all classes of the people are made to indulge ? 
(Mark xv. 29-32)—‘ And they that passed by railed on him, wagging 
their heads . . . in like manner also the chief priests mocked him 
among themselves with the scribes . . . and they that were crucified 
with him began to upbraid him,’ ‘And the rulers also scoffed at 
him . . . and the soldiers also mocked him’ (Luke xxiii. 35-37)— 
that is to say, the people who less than a week ago had hailed him 
as a prophet now ‘ blasphemed’ him; the priests of God came down 
from the temple to ‘jeer’ at him in his agony; the criminals 
‘heaped insults’ upon him; and the soldiers, not content with the 
acanthine wreath and the crimson robe, ‘ began to mock’ him again. 
Is this a true picture of human nature in the face of death and 
undeserved suffering, or is it the yepupiopos and the orjma of the 
Greek mysteries ? 

After the ‘illumination’ or consecration ot the mystes was 
completed, a sacred formula was uttered to show that the ceremony 
was over. What that formula was does not seem to be known, 
though it has been said by some to have been the words «oyf 
durak or Koy opuolws ma€, the first word denoting the sound made 
by the voting-pebble as it fell into the urn and so ‘ the vote is cast,’ 
the other words meaning ‘likewise enough,’ the formula therefore 
signifying ‘all is over.’ Now, the last saying or utterance on the 
cross is in the fourth gospel (John xix. 30) represented by the word 
teréXeorat, which in one sense means ‘it is finished ;’ but reAéa, 
‘to perform,’ has in the passive a further meaning, namely ‘to be 
initiated ’ or ‘consecrated’ in the mysteries, and more particularly 
in the last or highest grade of the Eleusinian mysteries—just as 
Teer) means the ‘end’ as well as the rite of ‘initiation.’ To a 
Greek—and especially to one who had passed through the mysteries— 
the word reréXeoras would have the double meaning of ‘all is over, 
the consecration is complete.’ It is to be noticed that the words of 
the last utterance on the cross are omitted in Mark (xv. 37) and in 
Matthew (xxvii. 50), as though they were not known or were too 
sacred to be reproduced in writing. 
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There are also other details in the gospel narrative in which a 
Greek might see allusions to the mysteries, just as a Jew might 
recognise in the same words a reference to his prophets ; thus, in the 
words, ‘ but he held his peace and answered nothing’ (Mark xiv. 61, 
Matt. xxvi. 63), ‘and he gave him no answer, not even to one 
word ’ (Matt. xxvii. 14), a Greek would recognise the ‘ closed,’ sealed 
lips of the mystes, while a Jew might think that he saw in them a 
reference to the writings of Isaiah. So a Jew and a Greek would 
take different views of the narrative of the Last Supper—the one 
would see in it the Passover instituted by Moses, the other would 
recognise the xvxewv of the mysteries. Possibly both of them might 
be equally right. In any case, the ‘common meal’ described in the 
gospels was not the legal Passover (John xviii. 28). 

Again, in the mysteries we are told that ‘some kind of memento 
of the ceremony (the wapddocis tay iepd@v) was given by the priest 
to the votaries, which a believer used to keep in a linen cloth.’ In 
Mark (xv. 45) we read of Joseph of Arimathwa, ‘who also himself 
was Jesus’ disciple,’ that ‘he bought a linen cloth, and taking him 
down, wound him in the linen cloth and laid him in a memorial 
place (uvnuelm) which had been hewn out of a rock.’ Why is this 
word pvnusiov used to signify a ‘tomb’ instead of the usual and 
ordinary word, tados ?—pynyeiov (pipyncKxowas, to bear in mind; 
paw, to desire) means ‘remembrance,’ then a ‘memorial,’ and so a 
‘monument’ raised in memory of the dead, but not the tomb in 
which the dead body was laid; yet in the gospels the word seems to 
be intended to signify ‘tomb’ as well as ‘ remembrance ’"—a ‘tomb 
of memory.’ The reason for the use of this word pvnpeior, in place 
of and with the meaning of rados, cannot be explained by the 
suggestion that the word rddos had fallen into disuse, for in 
Matthew’s account, which was written some time after Mark’s gospel 
was compiled, we find that the word rddos, signifying ‘tomb’ or 
‘sepulchre,’ appears exactly as many times—four times—as pvnpeiov 
is used, as though the writer had some apprehension that the meaning 
of the word uvnpeiov, which he had taken and adopted from Mark 
or from the source of information used by Mark, might be mis- 
understood. 

If, then, we find in the gospel narrative that there are incidents 
related which appear to be traceable to the mysteries, and that 
certain words seem to be used by the writers in a double or mystic 
sense, the difficulty becomes considerable when we endeavour to 
ascertain how much of the narrative is to be taken literally and as 
historic fact, and how much of it is to be understood figuratively 
and symbolically: that is to say, how far is the account to be 
regarded as a dramatic representation of spiritual truth, or how far 
is it to be considered a record of actual events. 

In many passages in the New Testament where the words ‘to 
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crucify’ or ‘to be crucified’ occur, it is quite plain that they are 
used figuratively, as, for instance, in Revelation (xi. 8), ‘ Their dead 
body is upon the street of the great city, which is called spiritually 
Sodom and Egypt, where also their Lord was crucified,’ and in 
Galatians (ii. 20), ‘I have been crucified with Christ ’—in these 
and in many other passages a symbolical and figurative crucifixion 
only is intended to be understood. In fact, the word cravpdéw never 
signified in true classical Greek to ‘ crucify,’ but to ‘ impalisade by 
striking in pales ’—that is to say, to ‘enclose,’ or to ‘fence’: ‘ Thou 
fencest him from the multitude—who will fence him from himself?’ 
(Empedocles on Etna); and so to ‘ set apart,’ to ‘consecrate.’ This 
idea of ‘ fencing,’ or ‘ setting apart, is inseparable from the mys- 
teries. The temple of Demeter was always ‘fenced’; it was usually 
built in a ‘ grove,’ near to, not in, the city. The great temple of 
Demeter at Eleusis was doubly ‘ fenced’; the entrance to the second 
enclosure, containing the temple itself, was ‘hewn out of a rock.’ 
The temple of Demeter was sometimes called the mystic onxés, or 
cell, a word meaning not only a sacred enclosure but also a sepulchre. 
Is there any allusion to this in John xix. 41: ‘ Now there was in the 
place where he was crucified (set apart), a grove, and in the grove 
@ memorial place (sepulchre), fresh, in which not yet was anyone 
laid’? It is to be noticed that the word here used is ‘in’ the place, 
not ‘ near to’ the place, as one would have expected if Calvary had 
been present to the writer's mind, whereas the ‘cell’ or temple of 
Demeter was always ‘in’ a grove or enclosure. 

The last act of the sacred drama performed within the temple 
of Demeter took place on the eighth day, which appears to have 
been called Epidauria in honour of A‘sculapius (Asklepios), the god 
of returning life. The ceremony and ritual used on this day are 
not known, but ‘doubtless the thought really lay in this that 
AEsculapius was supposed by his wondrous skill to have raised 
Iacchus from the dead’ (Purser). lacchus was the son of Perse- 
phoné, the maiden (Koré), but how his death was enacted has never 
been ascertained ; probably this ceremony was only performed when 
a mystes, or rather an epoptes, was admitted to the highest grade 
of the priesthood, on which occasion the candidate would represent 
lacchus and would symbolically die and be raised to life again. In 
any case the ritual would be mystic and dramatic, showing by type 
and figure the passage through death to life: the eighth day of the 
Eleusinian celebration was, in fact, the festival of returning life 
or resurrection. 

Thus the religion of the Greek mysteries was a religion of drama, 
but of drama as a symbol of truth—one thing was seen but another 
thing was believed; the principle or basis on which the system of 
the mysteries rested being that the drama, whether enacted or 
narrated, was not the truth intended to be made known, but was 
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only a picture or symbol by means of which the truth was conveyed 
and communicated to the mind of the votary. For in order to 
understand the meaning and significance of the Greek mysteries 
it was essential to accept and apply the principle which teaches that 
a literal interpretation presents to the mind only the picture of a 
dead past, while a symbolical explanation reveals and makes known 
a living truth: the letter kills, the spirit makes alive. 


SLADE BUTLER. 
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THE RENEWAL OF THE JAPANESE 
ALLIANCE 


Tue Anglo-Japanese Alliance is based on an agreement which con- 
sists of six articles, and the last article, which treats of the duration 
and the termination of that alliance, reads as follows : 


The present Agreement shall come into effect immediately after the date of 
its signature, and remain in force for five years from that date. In case neither 
of the High Contracting Parties should have notified twelve months before the 
expiration of the said five years the intention of terminating it, it shall remain 
binding until the expiration of one year from the day on which either of the 
High Contracting Parties shall have denounced it. But if, when the date fixed 
for its expiration arrives, either ally is actually engaged in war, the alliance 
shall, ipso facto, continue until peace is concluded. 


As this agreement between Great Britain and Japan was signed 
on the 30th of January, 1902, it follows that on the 30th of January, 
1906, or within less than a twelvemonth, either Power may notify 
the other that it wishes to terminate the alliance unless the Russo- 
Japanese war should still continue. 

Owing to our party system, the British Government, and more 
especially if it is a weak one, is, as a rule, so much engrossed in main- 
taining its position in Parliament that problems of foreign policy are 
apt to receive but scant attention on the part of the Cabinet, Parlia- 
ment, and the Press, and that they are often settled offhand, without 
sufficient consideration. In this way it comes that, in the stress of 
the Parliamentary struggle for power between the two contending 
parties, matters of urgent imperial importance are likely to be negli- 
gently treated or to be made subservient to the party requirements of 
the moment. The British Empire is a peaceful and satiated business 
Empire, the prosperity of which is based on peace, the greatest 
interest of which is peace, the possessions of which are scattered all 
over the globe, and which has to live in harmony with many nations. 
It has no territorial ambitions, and has much to lose, but almost 
nothing to gain, from foreign complications and wars. Hence its 
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greatest interest is to avoid foreign complications, and it follows that 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance should neither be terminated nor be 
prolonged in a hurry and on the spur of the moment. On the con- 
trary, the nation should, in good time and after mature reflection, 
make up its mind, weighing carefully the advantages of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance and the consequence to which the continuation or 
the abandonment of that alliance might lead. 

Among the British public, among British politicians, and even 
among British statesmen, who are so much occupied with party 
questions that, as a rule, they cannot make a study of foreign 
policy, very curious notions obtain with regard to a nation’s treaty 
ebligations. Many look upon national agreements as they look 
upon civil agreements. They believe that such agreements are 
unconditionally and absolutely binding on a country, and they 
therefore fear that Great Britain may be ruined by faithfully fulfilling 
its engagements towards another Power, and that the nation may, 
through an alliance, eventually have to immolate itself for the 
sake of a rash and venturesome or ambitious ally. During the 
unfortunate Venezuela entanglement, for instance, when our 
co-operation with Germany led to serious and somewhat dangerous 
friction between this country and the United States, and when 
British public opinion loudly demanded that the Government 
should withdraw from that unpopular compact, a distinguished 
British statesman pleaded for the continuation of a policy which was 
as distasteful to the United States as it was to this country, and 
which was extremely dangerous at the same time. He wished Anglo- 
German co-operation to continue because he thought himself in honour 
bound to carry out to the letter the obligations which, without suffi- 
cient consideration, had been incurred by the Government on behalf 
of the nation, and he meant scrupulously to fulfil his contract, not- 
withstanding the risk of rupture, or even of war, with the United 
States. The statesman who acted in this manner was probably not 
aware that no agreement and no alliance whatsoever can compel a 
nation to commit political suicide for the sake of its ally. As this 
limitation to all national agreements is hardly known in this country, 
it is worth while to quote an authoritative opinion on this most im- 
portant subject. Prince Bismarck, who may fairly be considered an 
unrivalled authority on this point, writes the following with regard 
to the necessarily limited and conditional validity of all treaties in 
his Memoirs, which constitute his political testament : 


All contracts between great States cease to be unconditionally binding as 
soon as they are tested by ‘The Struggle for Existence.’ No great nation will 
ever be induced to sacrifice its existence on the altar of fidelity to contract when 
it is compelled to choose between the two. The maxim, ‘ Ultra posse nemo 
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obligatur,’ holds good in spite of all treaty formulas whatsoever; nor can a 
treaty guarantee the degree of zeal or the amount of force that will be devoted 
to the discharge of obligations when the private interest of those who have 
made the treaty no longer reinforces the text at its earliest interpretation. 


It may appear morally wrong if a State refuses, at a critical 
moment, to fulfil its solemn obligation, being unwilling to sacrifice its 
existence for the sake of its ally. However, those who uphold the 
principle ‘ Ultra posse nemo obligatur’ point out with much force 
that the first duty of every State is the duty towards itself—self- 
preservation. Therefore the governing individuals who have to make 
up their minds whether they should break their word to their ally or 
ruin their nation by keeping their word will, at least in non-British 
countries, not hesitate for a moment in making their choice. 

Of course, it might be asked, Of what value are alliances if they 
are only conditionally binding? Prince Bismarck may be made to 
supply the answer to this question also. He says epigrammatically : 
‘ Alliances are the expression of common interests and purposes.’ 
After all, alliances are concluded for a definite purpose, and are entered 
upon in consequence of certain political situations or events ; there- 
fore it logically follows that if the surrounding conditions under 
which an alliance has originally been concluded have materially 
changed, the alliance itself is affected by these changes. Treaties, like 
laws, lapse automatically when they no longer answer the require- 
ments of the time, owing to changes which have taken place, and 
treaties, like laws, need not be formally repealed when they have 
become out of date. Hence all treaties are concluded under the pre- 
supposition, ‘ provided the material conditions are unchanged.’ Prince 
Bismarck lays down the following on this point : 


The clause ‘rebus sic stantibus’ is tacitly understood in all treaties which 
involve performance. . . . I think, therefore, that to ensure the durability of a 
written treaty, it is indispensable that the variable element of political interests, 
and the perils involved therein, should not be left out of account. . . . Even in 
the last century (the eighteenth century) it was perilous to reckon on the con- 
straining force of the text of a treaty of alliance when the conditions under 
which it had been concluded were changed ; to-day it is hardly possible for the 
Government of a great Power to place its resources unreservedly at the disposal 
of a friendly State when the sentiment of the people disapproves it. No longer, 
therefore, does the text of a treaty afford the same security as in the days of 
the Cabinet Wars. 


Prince Bismarck may not be considered a model of political 
morality, but diplomacy, like every other business, is carried on for 
profit, and not for the public manifestation of lofty principles on the 
part of those who are appointed to their high office, not in order to 
be able to pose as morally perfect men, but for the purpose of advanc- 
ing the interests of their nation. Bismarck’s political principles need, 
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therefore, not be approved of in the abstract, but they should always 
be borne in mind, for they are the principles by which the policy of 
most nations, and especially that of Germany, is guided. If we keep 
before us the fundamental principles with regard to treaty engage- 
ments which Bismarck deliberately enunciated, and if we remember 
that an agreement between nations which has been entered upon by 
one party in consequence of a misconception is, per se, not valid, it 
is clear that at the time of the Venezuela imbroglio the British 
Government might easily have got rid of its engagements towards 
Germany if official circles in this country had been acquainted with 
the views which in a similar position would certainly have been 
expressed by another nation. 

From the foregoing it is perfectly clear that a nation, by signing 
a treaty of alliance, does not by any means altogether sign away its 
liberty of action ; that it may not helplessly be plunged into endless 
and unexpected complications by its ally; that it need not follow 
its ally on any insane course upon which he wishes to embark ; that, 
in spite of all solemn formulas, it is merely a limited partnership for 
business purposes. 

Not sentiment, but self-interest, should be our guiding principle 
in foreign politics. If we listen to the greatest master of foreign 
policy of the pre-Bismarckian era, we shall meet with views which 
bear a curious resemblance to those expressed by the great German 
diplomat. At the commencement of the session of 1848, Lord Palmer- 
ston expressed his guiding principles in matters of foreign policy in 
the following words : 


If I might be allowed to express in one sentence the principle which I think 
ought to guide an English Minister, I would adopt the expression of Canning, 
and say that with every British Minister the Interest of England ought to be 
the shibboleth of his policy. 


If we wish to consider the question whether from the Palmer- 
stonian point of view the Japanese Alliance is worth renewing, we 
should follow Palmerston’s statesmanlike advice with regard to 
alliances in general. He said : 


I hold with respect to alliances that England is a Power sufficiently strong 
to steer her own course, and not to tie herself as an unnecessary appendage to 
the policy of any other Government. It is a narrow policy to suppose that this 
country or that is to be marked out as the eternal ally or the perpetual enemy 
of England. We have no eternal allies and we have no perpetual enemies, 
Our interests are eternal and perpetual, and those interests it is our duty to 
follow. 


From the foregoing lines it is clear that Lord Palmerston would 
have condemned our Venezuela policy which, some time ago, tied this 
country hand and foot ‘ as an unnecessary appendage to the policy of 
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another Government,’ in a dangerous adventure, which offered no 
chance of profit, but vast possibilities of trouble and loss. 

A purely, deliberately, and consistently selfish policy with regard 
to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance should therefore be pursued, although 
such a policy may appear sordid to that numerous class of English- 
men who, in the generosity of their hearts, are always so ready to 
devote the resources of the Empire to purely philanthropic purposes. 
These people, who still live in the early Victorian era, should re- 
member that Bismarck’s advent brought the era of political generosity, 
of magnanimity, and cosmopolitanism to a close, and they should 
always remember the following memorable words of Bismarck before 
formulating their political views : 


In the policy of sentiment there is no reciprocity of any kind... . Every 
Government takes solely its own interests as the standard of its actions, how- 
ever much it may drape them with deductions of justice or of sentiment. .. . 

I cannot consider it right, either in myself or in others, that sympathies or 
antipathies with regard to foreign Powers or persons should take precedence 
over my sense of duty in the foreign service of my country. Such an attitude 
contains the seed of disloyalty to the ruler or to the country which one serves. 
But if anyone tries to arrange the diplomatic relations and the maintenance 
of a good understanding between Governments in time of peace upon such 
personal and sentimental predilections, he ceases, after my opinion, to be a 
statesman, being solely actuated by his personal caprice. According to my 
view, not even the King has the right to subordinate the interests of the 
country to his own feelings of liking or disliking towards foreigners. 


Fortified by the guiding principles of the two ablest and most 
successful statesmen of modern times, it remains to consider the 
business aspects of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and to see whether 
the continuation of that alliance would be advantageous or dis- 
advantageous to Great Britain from both the strategical and the 
economic point of view. 

China has been opened to Europe by British enterprise, and at 
the cost of much British blood and treasure. British merchants, 
having been the pioneers, possess by far the largest share of the 
foreign trade of China, and Lord Charles Beresford, who was sent by 
Lord Salisbury to that country on a commercial mission, has been 
assured by the British merchants that they have no fear of fair com- 
petition, and that they will be able to maintain their position if equal 
opportunities are given to other nations. At the same time, these 
merchants bitterly complained of the unfair treatment which had 
been meted out to them by certain foreign Powers. Great Britain 
has no desire to acquire Chinese territory, and her interests in China 
are mainly, one might say exclusively, commercial. She wishes 
merely to preserve the old-established commercial position of her 
subjects, and an unobstructed outlet for British exports; and her 
policy in China is directed to that end. 
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Other nations follow a different policy in China. They seek for 
territorial aggrandisement, partly in order to satisfy their colonial 
ambitions, partly in order to create in that country artificially pro- 
tected markets for the exclusive benefit of their own citizens. With 
this object in view, Russia took possession of Manchuria without a 
shadow of right, and Germany used the pretext of the murder of two 
missionaries for occupying Kiachow, China’s best harbour, and for 
rapidly creating and enlarging a sphere of influence in Shan-tung. 
China has hitherto been a market which was open to all. With its 
400,000,000 inhabitants, it is potentially the largest and the most 
valuable market in the world, and it was in danger of being divided 
into spheres of influence, which were to be surrounded by unsur- 
mountable customs’ walls for the advantage of those Powers which 
had started the ‘ scramble for China.’ 

To keep the Chinese market open to British enterprise, action was 
needed, and the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was concluded, largely from 
the desire that the huge Chinese market should not become the pre- 
serve, and the Chinese trade the monopoly, of one or several European 
Powers, to the harm of this country. Hence the preamble of the 
Anglo-Japanese Agreement says that the alliance has been concluded 
for the special purpose of ‘ maintaining the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of the Empire of China and of Corea,’ and for ‘ securing 
equal opportunities in those countries for the commerce and industry 
of all nations.’ 

That it is in the interest of this country that the territorial integrity 
of China should be preserved is perfectly clear. If China should be 
divided among the Powers, those parts which would fall to foreign 
nations would certainly be closed to British enterprise and to British 
trade. In case of such a partition, Great Britain might endeavour, 
and would probably succeed, to reserve for herself a valuable share, 
such as the Yangtse Valley ; but such a course, which is recommended 
by many, would be of doubtful advantage. At present Russia and 
the United States are the only neighbours of the British Empire. If 
China were divided up, the British Yangtse Valley region would be 
approached by the Russian sphere from the north, by the German 
sphere from the east, and by the French sphere from the west. We 
should be saddled with another India, which would be deprived of the 
protection of an almost impassable chain of mountains and would 
be surrounded on three sides by three alert, powerful, and ambitious 
military nations. Friction of every kind, frontier disputes, and 
intrigues on the part of ambitious pro-consuls would become per- 
manent in those regions, and this country would have the choice 
either of maintaining in the Far East another enormous army, which, 
of course, might largely be composed of Indian troops, and which 
would be very expensive, or of withdrawing, leaving China altogether 
Vor, LVII—No. 3387 MM 
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to the other Powers. Under those circumstances it would seem the 
lesser evil that Great Britain should abandon her somewhat shadowy 
claims to the Yangtse Valley, and leave the fruits of her enterprise 
in China to the tender mercies of her rivals. Hence it is clear 
that the integrity of China and the policy of the open door in that 
country is not only commercially, but politically as well, the safest, 
the most peaceful, and the most profitable policy for this country to 
pursue. 

If we wish to maintain the integrity of China, we must be pre- 
pared to defend this integrity either single-handed or in conjunction 
with other Powers. Germany, who wishes to keep on good terms 
with Russia, almost at any price, and who, by her policy in Shan- 
tung, is violating the integrity of China, cannot be expected to alter 
her policy to suit British convenience. Hence the unfortunate 
attempt which has been made to co-operate with Germany in China 
was bound to prove disappointing, because of the different aims of 
the two Powers, and the Anglo-German agreement of the 16th of 
October, 1900, regarding China, which the Germans persistently call 
the ‘ Yangtse Agreement,’ is not valid, although it has not been can- 
celled, because Germany, immediately after its conclusion, denied 
liability with regard to its most important provisions. A treaty 
which has been concluded under an evident misapprehension on the 
part of one of the contracting parties is, eo ipso, not binding, 
and Germany should be reminded of that fact when she tries to 
make use of the one-sided ‘ Yangtse Agreement’ to her exclusive 
benefit. 

The only Powers which have interests somewhat similar to our own 
in China are the United States and Japan, although their interests 
differ considerably. The integrity of China is purely a trade question, 
and therefore a secondary question, to the United States. Therefore, 
although the United States are ready to give us their diplomatic 
support in China, they would not be prepared to fight for her integrity. 
That would not be worth their while. For the British Empire, the 
integrity of China is more than a trade question, for China and India 
are neighbours, and the Indian defences which face north-west might 
be taken in the rear and turned from the east by a hostile army 
coming from China. Therefore our interest in the integrity of China 
is considerably greater than is that of the United States, being poli- 
tical as well as economical. For Japan the integrity of China and of 
Corea is of the very greatest, and, in fact, of vital importance. The 
strategical position of Corea in relation to Japan is similar to that of 
Belgium and Holland to this country. The Corean mainland lies 
threateningly close to the Japanese coast, it possesses excellent har- 
bours, and the numerous islands in the Straits of Corea are like stepping- 
stones in the sea which invite the invader. Therefore Japan can as 
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little tolerate that Corea should fall into Russian hands as this country 
can allow that Belgium and Holland should fall into the hands 
of a powerful and aggressive military nation. Besides, China, being 
Japan’s nearest neighbour, is Japan’s best and most promising 
customer in foreign trade. Hence Japan’s political and economical 
interests in the integrity of China and in the policy of the open door 
are paramount, and are proportionately far greater than are those 
of Great Britain and the United States combined. For these reasons 
Japan is the natural champion of China’s integrity, and is our natural 
and our most reliable ally in our Chinese policy. 

As long as we were isolated in our Chinese policy, British policy 
was unsuccessful, British prestige was continually sinking in that 
country, and British business suffered severely under the constant 
encroachments of foreign Powers which relentlessly pushed us against 
the wall, feeling confident that Great Britain would not fight for the 
integrity of the Empire. To uphold our position at least in Chinese 
waters, and to watch the more aggressive Powers, a considerable 
number of warships had to be kept in the Far East, to the harm of 
our strategical concentration and of our striking power. Great 
expenses had to be incurred in strengthening naval bases, and the 
absence of an adequate naval base east of Hong-Kong was a serious 
cause of weakness to Great Britain. If the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
should be continued, we shall not only be able to secure the open door 
to our trade in China, but we may also withdraw many ships from 
Eastern waters and place them where their presence will be more 
valuable. In the case of hostilities in the Far East, we should be able 
to use the well-situated and well-equipped harbours of Japan for 
making repairs, &c. Lastly, the policing of the China seas might 
largely be entrusted to Japan, and thus the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
should mean peace and prosperity to British trade in the Far East, a 
permanent accession of naval strength in home waters through the 
transference of ships, increased prestige in China, and a considerable 
saving of money to the British taxpayer. 

The most exposed portion of the British Empire is India, and 
the possibility that India may be attacked by Russia has obviously 
much increased of late. For two centuries Russia has steadily been 
advancing towards that dependency, pushing her forces forward 
whenever a chance offered, acting exactly in the same way in which 
a besieging army attacks a fortress with approaches and parallels. 
The possession of India has been the ambition of all Russian rulers 
since the time of Peter the Great. For some time Russia has con- 
centrated her efforts upon the Far East, but she may try to recoup 
herself for her failure in that quarter by an attack upon India. The 
building of the Siberian Railway showed her ambitions and heralded 
her aggression in China. The construction of two purely strategical 
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railway lines towards the North-west of India may be of similar 
portent. 

It may be objected that Russia will be so exhausted through the 
present war as to be unable to move for many years. But, as she 
has in the past always progressed, notwithstanding many temporary 
set-backs and defeats, we cannot allow ourselves to be lulled into 
security and to neglect our most vulnerable land frontier, the frontier 
of India. 

Some youthful and over-imaginative British politicians have 
lately declared that we need not waste our money in strengthening 
the Indian defences, and that we now may reduce our troops in that 
country because of the Japanese Alliance, explaining that Japan 
would be eager to fight Great Britain’s battles in India in consequence 
of our alliance. However, the present treaty with Japan unfor- 
tunately does not mention India at all, and it contains no clause 
which enables us to reckon upon Japanese help in that quarter of the 
world, for Article II. of the Anglo-Japanese Agreement distinctly 
states : 
If either Great Britain or Japan in the defence of their respective interests, 
as above described [China and Corea],’ should become involved in war with 
another Power, the other High Contracting Party will maintain a strict 
neutrality and use its efforts to prevent other Powers from joining in hostilities 
against its ally. 


From the foregoing paragraph it is clear that the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty relates only to China and Corea, India not coming under its 
provisions at all; and even if England should have to go to war 
in order to defend the integrity of China, Japan would not 
be compelled to do anything more than observe strict neutrality 
unless Great Britain’s enemy should be joined by another Power. 
The Anglo-Japanese Agreement relates exclusively to China, and 
Japan is under no treaty obligation whatsoever to assist this country 
against Russia if war arises between them over questions other 
than the integrity of China and Corea. Even if a coalition 
of Powers should declare war on Great Britain on a question 
apart from the integrity of China, and if India was invaded, Japan 
would not be called upon to do anything for this country accord- 
ing to the text of the agreement. Of course she may find it in her 
interest to assist this country, but such assistance would be purely 
voluntary. 

That India has not been considered in the Anglo-Japanese Agree- 
ment is a serious and regrettable omission, and British diplomacy 
should endeavour to extend its provisions to India. But even if 
Japenese statesmen should demur at such an extension, and very 
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likely they will do so,it would be of very great value if Great 
Britain could be certain of the benevolent neutrality of Japan 
in such a contingency. Although India need not be covered by 
the provisions of an agreement for mutual defence, Japan might, 
in case of an Anglo-Russian war, be offered a sufficiently attractive 
quid pro quo to ensure her active assistance against Russia, and 
Russia would certainly hesitate to attack Great Britain under such 
circumstances. 

Japan might, of course, assist us directly in defending India with 
her troops, but she would more likely be asked to cause a diversion 
by attacking Russia’s possessions in the Far East. Thus the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, which primarily would ensure our position in 
China, would strengthen our position in India as well. It should 
greatly diminish the likelihood of a Russian attack upon this country, 
for it seems absolutely inconceivable that Russia would be inclined 
to attack India unless her diplomacy had previously sounded the 
Japanese Government, and had been assured that Japan would keep 
aloof from the struggle. Hence, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance should 
be most valuable for us both in India and in China, and should secure 
peace and prosperity in both countries. 

If Russia could obtain Japan’s alliance in an attack upon the 
British Empire, the situation would become extremely dangerous for 
this country. Japan is exceedingly favourably placed for attacking 
British possessions. Being situated almost equally far away from 
India, Australia, and Canada, Japan could raid our possessions and 
colonies in those quarters, and could more seriously interfere with 
our lines of communication on the seas than could any other mari- 
time Power. 

The possibility that Japan may drive the European Powers out of 
China, and that it may be her ambition to conquer China, has often 
been advanced as an argument against the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
Of course, nobody can know how far Japan, or the whole yellow race, 
will eventually advance in civilisation and power, and it is idle to 
speculate on what may happen in the distant future. Diplomacy 
can only occupy itself with the practical problems of the present. 
However, at all events no sane man can seriously believe that Japan 
may conquer China under the shelter of Great Britain’s egis, seeing 
that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance has been concluded for the special 
purpose of ensuring the integrity of that Empire. It follows that 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance not only strengthens our position in 
China and in India, but that it is also a guarantee that the so-called 
Yellow Peril will remain an empty word as long as that agreement is 
in force. 

If the Anglo-Japanese Agreement should not be prolonged for 
another term of years, an event which after all is quite possible, Japan 
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would, in 1906, find herself standing in the air. She would, there- 
fore, in good time have to look round for a supporter among the great 
Powers of the world, and an ally would surely and quickly be forth- 
coming. In fact, she might be troubled with an embarras de richesses 
in the way of suitors, but she would certainly not find so staid and so 
peaceful a partner as this country. The candidates would probably 
be Germany, France, and perhaps even Russia, and these Powers 
would certainly see in a Japanese alliance, not an instrument of peace, 
but an instrument of self-aggrandisement, and would endeavour to 
use it as such. Japan might consequently be placed before the 
choice either to live in dangerous isolation—and single-handed she 
could not possibly defend the integrity of China against the Powers 
of Europe—or she would be compelled to assist actively in a policy 
of spoliation which might recommend itself to her partner or partners. 
At the very least, she would be forced to countenance a policy of 
conquest on the part of her ally or allies. For these reasons, the 
termination of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance would most likely mean 
the beginning of a period of turbulence in the Far East, which might 
convulse not only Asia, but the whole world. 

As a matter of fact, there is a great European Power which 
is already making subtle and strenuous efforts to drive a wedge 
into the Anglo-Japanese Alliance with the object of ultimately 
taking our place at the side of Japan. Hence British diplomacy 
will do well to watch closely the proceedings of that enterprising 
and ambitious Power which aims at founding another India on 
Chinese soil. 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance should be of value to us, not only 
because it strengthens our political and economical position in China 
and India, and because it makes for peace and prosperity, but also 
because Great Britain can derive very great advantages from Japan 
herself. 

Japan, with her unrivalled knowledge of both the East and the 
West, is destined to be the interpreter between Europe and Asia. 
The Chinese go to the Japanese and ask their advice when they fail 
to understand us, and we may go to the Japanese if we wish to be 
successful in dealing with China. In the direct dealings between 
Europe and China misunderstandings have followed misunderstand- 
ings, deception has been practised on both sides, China has alternately 
been flattered and terrorised, and she has been despoiled by all. 
Therefore she has come to see in every foreign Power a possible 
enemy. If China should follow the example of Japan and adopt 
some European culture, the benefit to those nations in which China 
can place her confidence ought to be very great, for where China 
places her confidence she will probably also place her orders, and there 
is no reason why Great Britain, who acts on the whole fairly and 
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squarely in politics, and who has no territorial ambitions in China, 
should not become China’s chief tutor and principal purveyor. But 
only very few Englishmen understand Chinese, and of those few who 
do understand the Chinese language only a small minority under- 
stand the Chinese people. Hence national and individual co-opera- 
tion of Englishmen and Japanese in China should be most fruitful, 
both to Japan and to ourselves. 

The alliance with Japan is valuable to us not only in India and 
China. Japan has marvellously prospered and progressed since the 
time when she opened the country to European influence, and she is 
rapidly becoming one of our most valuable customers. Her total 
foreign trade has risen from 58,862,974 yen in 1878 to 606,637,961 yen 
in 1903, and her trade promises to continue to grow still further and 
perhaps still more rapidly. How enormously the exports of the 
British Empire to Japan have grown during the last twenty-five 
years, and what the possibilities for the future development of British 
trade with Japan are, may be seen from the following table : 


Exports TO JAPAN. 


Great Britain. India, United States. Germany. 


Yen. | Yen, Yen, Yen, 
19,278,057 819,981 2,727,585 1,280,645 
12,775,124 2,455,619 8,288,032 =| 1,421,612 
28,693,567 7,689,092 5,648,734 5,260,897 
27,929,628 8,679,029 6,090,408 7,818,184 
62,707,578 40,764,245 | 40,001,098 | 25,610,962 
48,786,758 69,894,197 46,278,871 | 26,958,977 


At present Great Britain and India combined supply more than 
one-third of Japan’s imports, and Great Britain, India, and the 
United States considerably more than one-half of her imports. Con- 
sequently it is clear that the Japanese market is an exceedingly 
valuable one for the Anglo-Saxon nations, and that it is well worth 
cultivating. The bulk of American exports to Japan consists of flour, 
wheat, raw cotton, and petroleum ; India exports to Japan almost 
exclusively rice and cotton; Great Britain sends to that country 
manufactured goods of all kinds, especially cotton and woollen goods, 
and coal ; Germany sends manufactured goods of all kinds, chemicals 
and sugar. 

A glance at the foregoing table shows that the exports of Germany 
have grown much faster than those of Great Britain, and that therefore 
German manufactured goods have of late years been ousting British 
goods to some extent. Germany, seeing the enormous possibilities of 
the Japanese market, has, through her excellent consular organisation, 
through her transport facilities, and through her cartels, made a 
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united organised effort to capture the Japanese market. Still, Great 
Britain holds the first place in the import of manufactured goods, and 
should be able greatly to improve her position, even without any 
artificial stimulus. 

Japan’s demand for raw cotton, wheat, flour, meat, wool, petro- 
leum, &c., should continue to grow. At present she receives, accord- 
ing to the Japanese official statistics, hardly any of these commodities 
from Canada and Australia, with which her trade appears to be almost 
nil. But there is no reason why much of the wheat, flour, and meat 
which she now receives from the United States should not be sent 
from Canada, and why Australia should not supply Japan with her 
wool. 

If at some future date a reciprocity treaty could be arranged with 
Japan by Great Britain, English manufactured goods would rapidly 
supplant those sent by Germany and Belgium, and if such a treaty 
could be concluded between a fiscally united British Empire and 
Japan, our Colonies would provide much of the raw material which 
is now chiefly supplied by the United States. 

From the foregoing details it appears that it would from every 
point of view be to the advantage of Great Britain to be on the best 
terms with Japan, and to renew the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. In 
fact, a good understanding with Japan seems to be a fundamental 
necessity for British policy in the East, a fundamental! condition for 
Great Britain’s supremacy in Asia, and it is almost as necessary to us 
as is a good understanding with the United States. If we keep on 
good terms with both the United States and Japan, our political posi- 
tion the world over appears secure. 

Rightly considered, Japan has not been fighting only for herself 
against Russia, but for the United States and Great Britain as well. 
Although she has had our alliance, Japan has received only moral 
encouragement, but no material assistance, in her fearful struggle, in 
which she has staked her national existence. But it should not be 
forgotten that moral encouragement is easy to give, and that it con- 
sists mainly in the sympathy and the applause of the multitude at 
Japan’s heroic fight. Moral support resembles, therefore, the clapping 
of hands at the theatre, which is more gratifying to the successful 
actor than it is advantageous to him. 

The Anglo-Saxon nations owe a heavy debt of gratitude to Japan, 
who is fighting in the forefront of those nations which represent 
liberty ; she is fighting against that Power which represents oppres- 
sion ; and she is fighting in order to keep open the Chinese markets, 
to the benefit of British and American manufacturers and traders. 
Therefore the Anglo-Saxon Powers are in honour bound to show 
Japan their gratitude also in their acts. 

Great Britain has during the war on various occasions not done 
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so much for her ally as she might and as she ought to have done, 
whilst Germany has given most valuable material assistance to Russia, 
with whom she is not allied. Let us hope that future historians will 
not speak with regret of the fatal and shortsighted ingratitude of the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers which, to their own detriment, neglected their 
valiant ally and champion in the Far East. 


O. ELTZBACHER. 
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LAST MONTH 


I 


THE opening engagement of the Session did not fulfil the expecta- 
tions either of the more sanguine members of the Opposition or of 
the more nervous supporters of the Government. Ministers were not 
beaten on the amendment of Mr. Asquith calling for a dissolution on 
the tariff question. On the contrary, they had a majority of sixty- 
three votes, which, if it is little more than half that with which this 
Parliament started on its adventurous career, is still substantial and 
sufficient. But the natural jubilation of the Ministerialists over a 
result which was hardly anticipated is to a certain extent dashed by 
one or two significant facts. The first and most important is that 
more than twenty Unionist Free Traders voted with the Government, 
and did so, not because they have been converted to the policy of 
Birmingham, but because they believe they can best fight that policy 
by remaining inside the Ministerial ranks. The second is that, 
cleverly as Mr. Balfour played his cards, neither he nor Mr. Chamber- 
lain could conceal the deep suspicion with which the two sections of 
the Unionist majority regard each other. Mr. Balfour, it is true, 
took refuge, according to his wont, in silence when he was once more 
challenged to make an explicit declaration of his own views on the 
subject of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals; but the very fact that he 
refused to answer ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ to the specific inquiry of Mr. Asquith 
undoubtedly helped to clear the air. The only reasonable interpreta- 
tion of his silence is that, secretly, he has been won over to his side by 
the bread-taxer, and that it is only his knowledge that a frank con- 
fession of the fact would still further disintegrate his party that 
keeps him dumb. Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, does not 
admire the nervous disciple who comes to him by stealth in the dark- 
ness of the night. He boldly avows his desire to see a General Elec- 
tion, and as soon as possible ; but he refuses to allow the Opposition 
any voice in determining the time at which it shall take place. This 
seems to be the position of the two chief leaders of the disunited 
Unionist party as it was revealed in the early days of the Session. 
On the other hand, the unfortunate Unionist Free Traders have 
every reason to complain of the bitter plight in which they are left 
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between the Prime Minister’s silence and the venomous hostility of 
the Member for West Birmingham. They are held up to the scorn 
of their constituencies, and charged with treason to their party, 
because they refuse to accept those dogmas of Mr. Chamberlain 
which even Mr. Balfour is afraid openly to espouse. And when they 
appeal, as they are entitled to do, to the Prime Minister for protec- 
tion, they are met with an obstinate silence, which must be even harder 
to bear than hostile speech. Upon the whole, I think their deter- 
mination not to cast in their lot at present with the Liberal Opposi- 
tion, and not to place in the hands of their enemies in the fiscal 
reform camp the weapon they would have if they voted against 
the Ministry, is a sound one. It may not be heroic; but there is 
little of heroism in the present House of Commons, and we cannot 
expect everybody to show the courage that has been displayed by 
Mr. Arthur Elliot and Mr. Richard Cavendish. 

Of course the ‘ man in the street’ sees nothing of the inside of the 
political drama. He takes his views from the newspapers ; and those 
views are now—to adapt an old saw to existing circumstances—a 
penny plain and a halfpenny coloured. He is delighted with the 
triumphant way in which Mr. Balfour has opened his last—or is it 
his penultimate ?—Session, and very properly he attaches real signi- 
ficance to the substantial Ministerial majority. When his favourite 
journal assures him that the Tory Prime Minister has won a great 
victory, he believes it, and does not pause to investigate the real 
meaning or the possible consequences of the achievement. Upon 
one point, indeed, no investigation is needed. When the Session 
began no one was quite certain as to the part that Mr. Chamberlain 
intended to play, and even Unionist Cabinet Ministers were full of 
doubt and suspicion as to the line which their ex-colleague might see 
fit to take. Nor were they without reason for their fears. If any- 
thing is clear in a misty and confused situation, it is that the cause 
of tariff reform and of the Member for West Birmingham can hardly 
fail to lose from the further postponement of the appeal to the 
country. It was this fact that led so many persons in both parties 
to believe that the opening days of the Session would bring about the 
long-expected catastrophe. But these days have come and gone ; 
the first pitched battle has been fought, and the end is not yet. The 
* Ministerial’ section of the public is naturally, and not unjustly, 
elated, and it points to the remarkable Speech from the Throne as 
proof not only that Mr. Balfour will be able to beat off his assailants 
during the debate on the Address, but that he will still be found 
serenely seated on the Treasury Bench when the House resumes its 
labours in 1906. That, however, is not a speculation into which it is 
necessary to enter here. 

In the meantime, what of the Opposition? It looked forward to 
the Session with not a little confidence. If there were Tory Cabinet 
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Ministers who thought the end was at hand, naturally the belief was 
held still more widely in those quarters in which the wish and the 
thought coincided. As everybody knows, however, Ministers have 
not fallen at their first fence, and so long as they can keep up their 
private understandin~ with Mr. Chamberlain their position is one of 
comparative security. Liberals, not unnaturally, are wroth at the 
cool cynicism with which Mr. Balfour ignores the opinion of the 
country outside the House of Commons, and at the limpet-like tenacity 
with which he sticks to office. It would be well for them to remember 
that the more decidedly the feeling of the country is manifested against 
the Government, the more firmly will a statesman who has made the 
advantage of his own party the supreme object of his labours refuse 
to take a leap, not into the dark, but into a fatal abyss. Of course, 
the more level-headed members of the Opposition, recognising this 
fact, are not greatly troubled by such victories as that of Ministers on 
Mr. Asquith’s amendment ; but no party in the House of Commons 
was ever composed exclusively of the level-headed ; so that it is not 
surprising that the spirits of the Opposition are not now at the high 
pitch which they had reached before the Session began. A curious 
and untoward incident, which happened a few days before Parliament 
met, had also a depressing effect upon the spirits of the Liberal party. 
This was the unexpected appearance in the newspapers of what was 
described as a ‘ manifesto’ by Lord Spencer, to whom, as leader of 
the Liberal peers, belongs, according to the dictum of Mr. Gladstone— 
the father, not the son—the leadership of the party as a whole. As 
there had been on the day before the appearance of this document a 
conference of leading Liberals at Spencer House, the unwitting public 
assumed that it represented the views not only of Lord Spencer himself, 
but of his chief colleagues. Great was the perturbation which was 
caused by its appearance. And yet a glance at the document iteelf 
should have set at rest all doubts upon the subject, for never was 
there a statement less like a manifesto. It was clearly notes for a 
speech, treating many current questions in a discursive and by no 
means exhaustive fashion, and distinguished by its easy informality. 
Lord Spencer himself must have been the first to stand aghast when 
he found himself accused of having issued a solemn manifesto in this 
form to a great party at a critical moment in its history. The error 
was, of course, speedily corrected, but it had an unfortunate effect 
upon the spirits of the Opposition, and rejoiced the hearts of those 
Conservatives who are always looking to the Liberal camp for evidence 
of those personal rivalries and jealousies which, in the simplicity of 
their hearts, they seem to believe are never to be found in their own 
ranks. What the future of the Session will give us no man can tell. 
The self-sufficiency and self-admiration of the mediocrities who sup- 
port Mr. Balfour on the Treasury Bench of the House of Commons 
are irritating to their friends, as well as to their opponents ; but there 
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is not, so far, any sign of such a revolt on the Ministerial benches as 
would be necessary to bring about a Government defeat, and we must 
wait in patience for the end that seems constantly to recede as we 
approach it. 

In one respect the Government have been singularly unfortunate. 
They have been brought into collision with more than one of the most 
distinguished permanent officials. Colonel Younghusband, who has 
just performed a difficult piece of work in a brilliant manner, has, to 
the great amazement of most people, been subjected to severe censures 
from the chief of his department, the Secretary of State for India. 
The ground of these censures is that he exceeded the limits of his 
authority in the treaty he made with the Tibetans. It is possible 
that he did so, but it is also possible that his instructions were not so 
clearly expressed as they should have been. In any case, the fact 
that the censure passed upon him by Mr. Brodrick was almost imme- 
diately published to the world is almost a scandal. Mr. Brodrick’s 
quarrel, if he had one, was with the Governor-General of India in 
Council, and not with the very distinguished man whom he selected 
for his rather blatant censure. It is impossible not to feel that a 
permanent official of the high standing of Colonel Younghusband is 
badly treated when he is publicly snubbed in this fashion by a Minister 
of the calibre of Mr. Brodrick. Even more unfortunate is the squabble, 
for it is nothing less, which has arisen within the Cabinet with regard 
to Sir Antony MacDonnell, the Under-Secretary for Ireland. Here 
again we see one of the ablest and most brilliant men in the public 
service made the butt of the inferior members of the Ministry, acting 
at the instigation of those extreme enemies of Home Rule who 
imagine that the most innocent reform may plunge them into separat- 
ism of the most dangerous kind. We have the authority of Lord 
Lansdowne for the statement that Sir Antony MacDonnell’s action 
was entirely innocent and honourable. We have the further fact 
that the chief authorities in Ireland showed no alarm at that action, 
and did not disapprove of it until after an Orange clique, with such 
men as Colonel Saunderson and Sir Edward Carson at its head, had 
put pressure upon the Government in order to secure the censure of 
the Under-Secretary. If Mr. Balfour possessed the strength which 
his admirers claim for him, it is impossible to doubt that he would 
have promptly snubbed the officious persons who had devoted them- 
selves to the extermination of Sir Antony MacDonnell. But when a 
Prime Minister with a dwindling majority at his back has satisfied 
himself that his chief duty is to keep himself in office, no matter at 
what cost, permanent officials, however distinguished they may be, 
and however loyal, can hardly hope to have a happy time in the dis- 
charge of their duties. Ministers have certainly not gained glory 
from their mode of dealing either with Colonel Younghusband or Sir 
Antony MacDonnell. 
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Russia during the month engaged the attention of the world 
almost as largely as during January. No revolution has happened, 
and those who expected a sudden débéicle, in which Throne and 
bureaucracy were to disappear as in the shock of an earthquake, are 
consequently disappointed. But though no catastrophe of this 
nature has happened, the trend of events has been steadily, and, one 
might say, universally towards revolution ; and one tragical event of 
supreme importance has darkened the annals of the month. This is 
the assassination at the entrance to the Kremlin, on tke afternoon of 
the 17th of February, of the Grand Duke Sergius. It is difficult for 
Englishmen, with their wholesome horror of everything in the nature 
of political assassination, properly to discuss this incident. The name 
of the Grand Duke Sergius was one of evil import. His character, 
both political and personal, was of the worst, and however much we 
may deplore the manner of his taking off, it is impossible to deny 
that the provocation he had given to thousands of persons during his 
long tenure of the Governor-Generalship of Moscow was such as to 
explain, if not to excuse, his tragical fate. But apart from his flagrant 
personal demerits, the fact that he was universally regarded in Russia 
as the chief influence on the side of reaction in the councils of the 
Czar indicates that grave political significance is to be attached to 
his death. It is the customary platitude of those who have not 
made themselves acquainted with the facts of history that nothing 
is ever accomplished by assassinations of this character. In the 
present instance it remains to be seen whether this is true or the 
reverse. Unless the popular belief is strangely at fault, one of the 
worst of the many evil influences which have surrounded the Czar 
has now been removed, and it is possible—just possible—that the Joss 
of this influence may lead the Emperor into wiser and more pacific 
paths than those which he has lately trodden. What is certain is 
that the necessity was never greater than at present for a change of 
this kind in the Imperial policy. The memories of Black Sunday in 
St. Petersburg have not been forgotten, though every effort has been 
made by the authorities to efface them. The cowed workmen of the 
capital have slowly and sullenly resumed work under the threats of 
the law ; but many of them seem already to have repented of their 
return to their task, and the strikes have been partially renewed on 
a serious scale. What has happened in St. Petersburg during the 
month, however, is as nothing to the events which have made Lodz, 
and Warsaw, and many other cities scenes of indescribable misery and 
of needless bloodshed. It is useless for Russian optimists to maintain 
that no organisation of the people is possible, in face of the fact that, 
whether organised or not, they have risen simultaneously in so many 
different places, and have shown so conclusively that, if they are 
separated from each other by the long distances of the steppes, they 
are united in spirit and in aims. These disturbances in the towns, 
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attended by the complete dislocation of local trade, by the shooting 
of men, women, and boys, and by the brutal flogging of girls, suffi- 
ciently mark the crisis through which Russia is now passing, and the 
rottenness of the foundation on which the autocracy of the Czar is 
built. 

But the industrial conflicts which have thus broken out through- 
out European Russia only form a part, and a small part, of the revo- 
lutionary movement. We are always told, when discussions are 
raised as to the possibility of a repetition of the French Revolution in 
the dominions of the Czar, that such an event is impossible, not merely 
because of the want of cohesion among different classes of the popu- 
lation, of which I have spoken, but because the Russian peasant is 
the most loyal of all human beings, and would never, under any 
conceivable circumstances, turn against his ‘ Little Father.’ But 
apparently the war has changed all this. When we read of the revolt 
of the newly raised recruits against their deportation to Manchuria, 
and when we are told how thousands of poor villagers have fled, even 
in mid-winter, into the forests to escape their fate as food for powder 
on the banks of the Sha-ho, it is impossible not to recognise the fact 
that the loyalty even of the peasants has been subjected to a strain 
beyond its endurance. There are some things which touch the 
deepest instincts of human nature so closely that the traditions and 
the discipline of centuries are powerless against them. As for the 
political, apart from the industrial, situation in St. Petersburg and 
the other great cities, it is distinctly worse than it was even at the time 
of last month’s massacre. The Emperor, feeble and undecided as 
ever, has made various attempts to recover his lost position, and, like 
most men of his character, has moved from time to time in different 
directions. Whilst he sought to conciliate the workmen by receiving 
what seems to have been a bogus deputation at Tsarskoe Selo, and 
delivering to them one of those harangues in which a benevolent 
despotism is supposed to reveal itself, he adopted simultaneously the 
desperate expedient of placing the lives and liberties of the people of 
St. Petersburg in the hands of General Trepoff. This person had been 
the chief assistant of the Grand Duke Serge in the government of 
Moscow, and when the Grand Duke fell into deserved disgrace, Trepoff 
left Moscow with him. It can hardly have been forgotten that an 
attempt was made to assassinate the General at the Moscow railway 
station, and that the crime surprised nobody who was aware of the 
nature of his rule in Moscow. This was the man who, immediately 
after the massacre of the 22nd of January, was appointed Governor of 
St. Petersburg, with powers so extensive as to be almost absolute. 
We are permitted in this country to know very little of the details 
of General Trepoff’s rule. What we do know is that a reign of terror 
has again been established in the capital, that every day men dis- 
appear from their homes and their accustomed haunts, that the 
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prisons are crowded to overflowing, and that the press has been 
effectually gagged. The victims of Trepoff’s barbarous rule are by no 
means confined to the students and Anarchists, against whom the 
authorities fought in the days of Alexander the Second. They com- 
prise men of genius like Maxim Gorky, and many of the leaders in 
the learned professions, persons who have never hitherto been sus- 
pected of holding revolutionary opinions. Nor has it been shown 
that they hold such opinions now. Their fault is, not to have aimed 
at revolution, but to have done their best to avert it. They are 
punished for the crime of being more intelligent and far-seeing than 
the ring of bureaucrats whose business it is to do the will of the Grand 
Dukes. It is an awful picture that is thus presented by the state of 
the capital. Such a condition is certainly an anachronism in the 
twentieth century, and, not unnaturally, it has aroused the indigna- 
tion of civilised mankind, including that of France. The practical 
question, however, is how much further Trepoff and the other 
agents of the present régime can go, and what prospect of success 
lies before them in their odious work. The workmen have pro- 
tested, and have been browbeaten and shot down in the streets 
of the cities. The professional classes have intervened in the hope of 
preventing a catastrophe, and their reward has been to be sent to the 
dungeons of Peter and Paul or to the cheerless exile of Siberia. But, 
above and beyond these, the nobles of Moscow and St. Petersburg 
have had the courage openly to raise their voices in protest against 
the existing order of things, and to demand the summoning of elected 
representatives to take part in the councils of the State. Against this 
great order of nobles even a Trepoff will hardly dare to proceed. The 
thanes fly from the unfortunate Emperor, and the abyss which has 
been opened up at his feet by his own moral infirmities grows ever 
wider and deeper. No sudden catastrophe may happen, but the 
handwriting is on the wall, and it hardly needs a soothsayer to tell us 
what it means. 

The natural effects of the internal condition of Russia are to be 
seen in many different directions. In Finland there has been another 
political assassination—that of Herr Johnssen, a Finlander, who 
offended his fellow-countrymen by accepting the office of Procurator 
of the Rus:ianised Finnish Senate. Great Britain has found herself 
compelled to protest strongly against the placards which ascribed 
the labour troubles in Moscow and St. Petersburg to the action of 
the emissaries of this country. These placards are popularly supposed 
in Russia to have emanated from the murdered Grand Duke Serge. 
They were unquestionably issued under high official sanction, and it 
was not until our Ambassador at St. Petersburg peremptorily de- 
manded their suppression that they were removed from the walls 
of the two capitals. The incident is trifling in itself, but it is not 
without significance. 
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It is, however, at the seat of war that the internal position of 
Russia has produced the most serious consequences. Immediately 
after the fatal events of the 22nd of January, General Gripenberg, in 
command of the Russian right on the Sha-ho, made an advance in 
force against the Japanese positions. It is almost impossible to 
doubt that the movement had a political as well as a military cha- 
racter. The one thing that might have checked the growth of the 
revolt in Russia was a great victory in Manchuria, and it is con- 
ceivable that General Gripenberg acted under instructions when he 
made his advance against the Japanese left, and endeavoured to cut 
their communications. On the other hand, it is only fair to say that 
Gripenberg seems to have acted almost independently, if not in 
actual defiance, of his superior, Kuropatkin. But whatever may have 
been the origin of the movement on the part of the Russian army, 
it resulted in a terrible and ghastly defeat for the forces of the Czar. 
Our knowledge of the details of the conflict is very slight. From 
Russia, of course, we get nothing but the usual official falsehoods, 
and Japan, having got rid of the newspaper correspondents, is in no 
hurry to supply the outer world with information which might possibly 
be used against her hereafter. What we do know, however, is suffi- 
ciently conclusive. The Russians, after desperate fighting, were 
hurled back, and were forced to retreat in confusion. Their loss 
seems to have been enormous. They themselves admit to having 
had 10,000 casualties, and the Japanese insist that the total was 
25,000. This battle, waged between the 25th and 31st of January, 
was, therefore, one of the bloodiest and most disastrous of the cam- 
paign, and it is difficult to see how, after such a defeat, the Russian 
army can resume offensive operations with any prospect of success. 
Incidentally, the affair has led to an open breach between Kuropatkin 
and Gripenberg. The latter declares that he would have been suc- 
cessful if he had been properly supported by the former ; the former 
maintains that the whole operation was conducted against his judg- 
ment, and that he had warned Gripenberg from the first that he 
could not support him from his own reserves. General Gripenberg 
has returned to Russia, full of his grievances against the Commander- 
in-Chief in Manchuria, and it is said that he will be tried by court- 
martial for leaving his post without permission. It is not an en- 
couraging picture which is thus presented of the position and prospects 
of the Russian army; but, unfortunately, in addition to its own 
difficulties and losses in the field, and to the probability that the 
Japanese will now assume the offensive, the army has to suffer directly 
from the unhappy condition of Russia itself. From the first one of 
the most serious problems connected with the war was the transport 
of troops to the Far Kast and the maintenance of supplies. Nothing 
but the most absolute loyalty, and the united efforts of all concerned 
in the management of the Manchurian railway, could enable the 
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operations to be carried on with success. But now strikes have 
actually occurred among the workpeople on the railway, whilst the 
heavy strain upon the matériel caused by the prolonged operations 
of the last twelve months has reduced the efficiency both of the 
rolling-stock and the permanent way. The result is that great, almost 
insuperable, difficulties are experienced in supplying food to the 
armies in Manchuria. Here again we have no certain knowledge of 
what is happening, but if a tenth part of the stories which leak out, 
chiefly through the French press, is true, the Russian troops in front 
of Mukden are in almost as woeful a plight as the Grand Army of 
Napoleon during the retreat from Moscow. 

It is Russia, then, which is now the ‘ weary Titan,’ bending and 
reeling under the too vast orb of its fate. Disaffection and disorder 
at home, disaster in the field, everywhere misery and discontent, and 
the omnipresent corruption of the rings of bureaucrats and Imperial 
Highnesses who are the Czar’s deputies in the work of government— 
these are the salient features in a picture such as this generation has 
not looked upon before. That the accumulated misfortunes of the 
great autocracy have seriously affected its position in international 
politics cannot be doubted. A bubble has been pricked, and it will 
be long before the diplomatists of St. Petersburg can again play 
their game of bluff successfully either in Paris, London, or Pekin. 
That the war is drawing to a close is another point upon which most 
men seem to be agreed. Rumour has been very busy with the ques- 
tion of peace during the month, but whenever a story that seemed to 
favour the advocates of peace was told, another was instantly forth- 
coming to contradict it. The Grand Dukes, we have been assured, 
desire the end of the war, and so does the Czar, provided he can win 
@ great victory first. One knows nothing of the truth of these tales ; 
but what is indisputable is that the Russian people as a whole long 
for peace, and that there are few sacrifices they will not make in 
order to secure it. In these circumstances, though the Czar, and 
the Grand Dukes, and the diplomatists may continue to talk largely 
as to the necessity of restoring Russian prestige, there can be little 
doubt that the time is approaching when the strife of armies will 
give place to the efforts of diplomatists. When that time comes, no 
one, and Russia least of all, will be entitled to expect Japan to sacri- 
fice any of her dearly bought spoils out of mere amiability. The 
dark memories of the war with China would alone prevent her from 
doing this ; but the subsequent history of Russia in Manchuria affords 
Japan the fullest justification for insisting that the results of the war 
shall be commensurate with its greatness and with the bailliant 
successes she has achieved. It is impossible to believe that anytuing 
can restore at once the broken prestige of Russia, and the sooner the 
Czar and his advisers recognise this fact, the more likely they are to 
escape disasters graver even than those which they have already had 
to face, 
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A curious incident of the month—more curious than serious— 
was the speech of Mr. Lee, the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, with 
regard to the recent rearrangement of our naval stations. It is 
almost grotesque that a speech from a gentleman occupying so humble 
a post in the Administration should have caused so much turmoil as 
this particular speech did in Germany. Mr. Lee, of course, meant 
well, but good intentions do not condone indiscretions, and the Civil 
Lord’s speech was unquestionably indiscreet. His purpose was to 
show that the Board of Admiralty is fully alive to its duties and to 
the exigencies of the time; but it was unfortunate that he should 
have strengthened the hands of German Anglophobes by the very 
pointed manner in which he indicated that the great reorganisation 
of the fleets carried out by Sir John Fisher was chiefly aimed at Ger- 
many. ‘The greater the truth, the greater the libel,’ is an old axiom, 
and the greater truth there might be in Mr. Lee’s suggestion, the 
more certain it was to be resented in Germany. Germans themselves 
do not appear to suffer from any special delicacy of feeling when 
explaining to each other the reasons why they think it necessary to 
advocate an increase of their navy out of all proportion to the duties 
imposed upon it. But however freely they may talk as private 
individuals, they do not like responsible Ministers to echo their senti- 
ments, and they were bitterly angry when an English Minister, the 
importance of whose office they unconsciously exaggerated, indulged 
in unofficial freedom of speech. It would be interesting to know, in 
connection with this incident, the real meaning of the practical aban- 
donment of the great scheme, launched with so much pomp and 
ceremony two years ago, for the construction of a naval station on 
the Forth. Now that Parliament is sitting something might be done 
to elucidate this mystery. Can it be that, even as we meekly with- 
drew our vessels from Port Arthur in former days, so we have now 
dropped an important naval scheme out of regard for the wishes of a 
foreign potentate ? 

The United States Senate has once more presented itself before 
the world in a puzzling light. By the large majority of fifty votes to 
nine it has adopted an amendment which effectually destroys the 
arbitration treaties between the States and Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and Italy. Of these, the treaty with the United Kingdom 
was by far the most important, and Englishmen naturally feel regret 
at its destruction for no adequate cause that they can perceive. We 
are told, however, that this is really a matter in which we have no 
concen, and that the fatal amendment to the treaty was prompted 
by no feeling of hostility to this country. The incident, we are 
assured, is only part of the game that is being played between the 
President, on the one hand, and the Senate on the other. In the 
opinion of the Senate, President Roosevelt has overstepped the limits 
of his authority, and has infringed the constitutional rights of the 
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Senate. It was for this reason, and for this alone, that the senators 
revolted, and with ruthless hand put an end to the beneficent inter- 
national instruments which had been fashioned with so much care 
and skill by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hay. If this is really the case, 
one can only express one’s regret that the Senate did not choose 
some better subject on which to quarrel with the President. An 
American senator is, no doubt, a person of extreme dignity and 
importance, but even if his dignity and importance were greater than 
he believes them to be, he might possibly consider that the mainten- 
ance of the peace of the world is something greater still. It is slightly 
unfortunate, too, that the extreme Irish party in America has already 
laid claim to the action of the Senate as proof of their influence over 
that body. But I must remember that Americans are naturally 
sensitive as to any interference with their domestic quarrels, and I 
must, therefore, leave Senate, President, and Clan-na-Gael to settle 
this particular matter among themselves. 
Wemyss Rew. 
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Tue Tory Ministers have so often disappointed their supporters 
that we must not be too sanguine. It is, however, a step forward 
that they have taken in announcing Redistribution. This is the new 
term for Reform ; a measure as necessary to-day as it was in 1832. 

Of the three Reform Bills, the Tories have only passed one; it 
is, therefore, time that they should pass another and ‘cry quits.’ 
Such a Bill would restore popular interest in the House of Commons. 
OF late years the best that we could say of that Chamber has been 
that its work has been unimportant ; when it has addressed itself to 
work not wholly unimportant it has generally made mischief. A 
Reform Bill would imply Debates in something approaching the 
grand style. Not that we need anticipate oratory of a high type, 
but at least there would be something serious at stake in the 
Debates: at least it would be possible for members to believe in 
themselves. Moreover, it would be piquant to watch the Radicals— 
those very superficial people—strenuously upholding electoral 
Abuses, and being driven to confess that as a party they have no 
other reason for existing. 

Incidentally, the world (which has of late heard so much of 
Wales and Ireland) would be reminded that a not unimportant part 
of the United Kingdom is England. The party that will do ‘ justice 
to England’ will not find England ungrateful. The Radicals cannot 
afford to do this; they exist only as cranks and crazes nourished on 
abuses, and Reform would ruin them. 

Have the Tories the necessary courage? Probably not. It is 
far more likely that they will get to work on an Alien Bill. This 
is a subject that can be so treated as to afford the amplest ground 
for debate—debate such as the House loveth. Here shall we find 
questions innumerable calling for definition, disquisition, distinction 
—in short, for every form of objectless discussion, leading through 
wastes of verbiage to an impotent conclusion. This is the only 
performance that the country has been accustomed to expect from 
the House, and it would be a great education for the country if this 
Session produced anything else. Not only would it be an education 
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for the country, but the tone of the national mind would be braced 
and stimulated by the novel spectacle of the Lower House doing 
some work instead of wasting time and money. But probably the 
party will throw away this chance, as it has thrown away most of its 
other chances. 

As to the nature of the Reform itself. Figures have so often 
been given in the pages of this Review that it can hardly be neces- 
sary to quote them here. Few illustrations of the lowered tone of 
English public life are more striking than the indifference of England 
to the Irish predominance in the government of these islands. Few 
public spectacles have been so remarkable as the meek and apologetic 
attitude of John Bull towards his Irish despoilers—despoilers whom 
he could over and over again have disarmed bya Reform Bill. This 
could only occur in circumstances like those of to-day; when we see 
the lower classes (naturally enough) incompetent to understand the 
question, the middle classes depressed and divided, and the upper 
classes wholly indifferent to what may happen so long as they fill 
all offices with nobles or relatives of nobles. After all, it does not 
matter to the nobility. Their share of taxation is easily borne: it is 
the middle class who faint under the burden; the lower classes have 
practically representation without taxation. But was there not once 
upon a time a thing called Patriotism in England? In that name 
did we not all bear our share of the national burden? And if 
Patriotism lived to-day would the country have allowed successive 
Governments to glut the greedy Irish at England’s expense? After 
all, what is it all but buying off the Gauls from the gates of Rome? 
The next thing we shall hear of will be the endowment of a Roman 
Catholic University : also out of our pockets. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that those excellent people the Wesleyans will promptly put 
in their claim for a Wesleyan University, to which they have at 
least an equal claim. Probably, however, they are too proud to beg. 
There is such a thing as self-respect—in England. 

As regards the Alien Bill we have to remember the principle at 
stake. It is not only a question of getting rid of the people once 
humorously described in a Parliamentary draft as ‘verminous 
persons.’ It is nothing less than the assertion of a great principle— 
the principle, namely, that each nation must preserve its type if the 
type is threatened. Of course, the very idea of asserting a principle 
is alarming to an English mind. Nevertheless, the fact stands that, 
given the right to protect our sons and daughters (which the Radical 
cranks deny us in the name of some copybook formula), the right to 
protect their industry follows. It is the whole principle of Protec- 
tion that is at stake in the Aliens Bill. 

Home politics are not only interesting but of the first in- 
terest. On the fate of the two measures affecting Alien Immi- 
gration and Reform of Representation much of the future prosperity 
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and happiness of England depends. One says, advisedly, ‘ England,’ 
because Scotland can always take care of herself (would that 
England were as strong!). Wales and Ireland have deliberately 
(Ireland leading) set up the standard of Separatism; and, in spite 
of the patent absurdity of their claims, have based upon those claims 
a successful system of political brigandage which Tory England is 
called upon to suppress. One says ‘Tory England’ because a 
Radical Englishman is too short-sighted to see a danger that is not 
under his nose. Ireland has for long boasted of disloyalty ; and 
England has not taken the boast seriously, for well-known reasons. 
Wales is now following the example of Ireland; and, having no 
other claims to put forward, has revived her jargon of a dialect, and 
must needs spurn the Sassenach. All this is anti-patriotic. It is 
time for the Englishman to take up his proper position in the Union, 
and to remind Wales and Ireland of their obligations. 

To many minds it is more shocking that a peasant should 
murder a Grand Duke than that a Grand Duke should murder a 
peasant. So ‘ Vladimir’s Day’ was reprobated—but apologetically. 
But the murder of the Grand Duke Sergius has induced a shower 
of journalistic platitudes based on the Sixth Commandment. On 
the occasion of such a tragedy the first human considerations 
are the courage of the assassin, as well as the terrific dramas 
of crime and misery that lie behind the event and inspire 
the dread composure of the murderer, A lower type, it must 
be admitted, could sit by the fire and order his soldiers to 
shoot down women and children. The last word was said many 
centuries ago: the Grand Duke sowed the wind; he has reaped the 
whirlwind. Endowed with considerable natural talents, occupying 
an exalted position, commanding a fabulous income, the murdered 
man had opportunities for good which we can only dimly estimate. 
He chose—as far as we can judge—to use those opportunities 
for unmitigated evil. Apparently his motto was that the crushed 
worm does not turn if you tread hard enough. The worm has 
turned, and it may be surmised that not even a Sergius can crush 
Russia. Yet the Russia of to-day seems powerless to crush Japan. 
We were assured that when war broke out Russia was ‘taken 
by surprise’; as if such a manceuvre was unprecedented, and 
almost discreditable in warfare. When victory followed victory 
at sea we were told that ‘Russia had never pretended to be 
a Naval Power,’ although for a good many years we had been 
assured of the contrary. We were bidden to wait till the dread 
Russian Infantry met the ‘ Yellow Dwarfs.’ We waited, and the 
Japanese scattered their enemies like chaff. We were reminded 
of the power of Russians on the defence; we remembered Sevas- 
topol, and admitted the justice of the reminder. But, in half 
the time that it took England and France to capture Sevastopol, 
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Japan entered Port Arthur in triumph, and led scores of thousands 
of Russians captive with priceless spoils of war. We were then told 
that all these things meant nothing, and that in modern warfare 
finance rulesall. Japan, we were bidden to remember, had no credit. 
As to that, let the City decide. But when we look back a year, and 
contemplate the events of the year, it must be admitted that we 
are face to face with a civilisation of the highest type, if Western 
civilisation is of a high type, and it would hardly do to challenge 
that postulate. Consequently, all our prayers ought to ascend to 
the Arbiter of Peace and War for an early Peace: not in Japan’s 
interest, but in Russia’s. In this direction France can do much, 
if not all. The world did not think that the Dual alliance added much 
to the prestigeof France. The friends of France were of opinion that 
the hunour was Russia’s: as years rolled by it became clear that the ‘ 
profit was Russia’s also, and the profit has been exceeding great. 
France has always interpreted her alliances generously ; in the case of 
the Russian alliance she has behaved with almost extravagant gene- 
rosity. It is not, then, as creditor that France would say, ‘ Your 
Majesty must make peace,’ but as friend ; and surely Russia never had 
a better friend than Republican France. If, then, Russia made no 
very encouraging response to the friendly approaches of France, it 
would become clear that France—like England on another occasion 
—had ‘ put her money on the wrong horse.’ It would be strange, 
indeed, if France were to arrive at any other conclusion. Noalliance 
between the Hope of the World and the Despair of the World can be 
other than precarious and transitory. There remains the question of 
the many millions that France has lent to Russia, as to which the 
homely proverb about not throwing good money after bad appears to 
be the only consolation possible. For the rest, if alliances are in- 
dispensable to France, there is choice in the West, and choice among 
nations who do not want to borrow. 
WALTER FREWEN LorD. 
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